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For information about Robert Dawson and Ellen Manchester’s Water in the West 
Project, see Gossip (p. 122). Robert Dawson is represented by Swanstock (PO Box 
2350, Tucson, AZ 85701; 602/622-7133) and by Vision Gallery (1 155 Mission 
Street, San Francisco, CA 94103; 415/621-2107). 
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Diving Kingfisher 
(c) 1994 Fritz Polking/Dembinsky 
Photo Association 


The Latin name for this European King- 
fisher is Alcedo Atthis. Alcedo comes from 
the Greek Alcyone, or Halcyon, referring 
to an early story about the bird. Aicyone 
was distraught because her lover, Ceyx, 
had drowned. She dove into the sea. 
The gods took pity and turned them 
both into kingfishers. 


People liked to talk about kingfishers. 
They used to say that kingfishers stilled 
the seas when they nested on the waves, 
in the weeks before and after the Winter 
solstice (the Halcyon Days). They said that 
kingfishers could avert storms and indicate 
favorable winds. 


But kingfishers don’t nest on the water. 
The male and the female take turns tun- 
neling into a vertical bank, up to fifteen 
feet deep. They make a pretty little cup- 
shaped nest out of fishbones, birdshit, and 
grass. Then the female lays half-a-dozen 
or so white eggs. 


Kingfishers’ feathers have always been 
prized. lronically, they’re said to be the 
best for fly-fishing. —HH and PW 
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This article 
reprises a 
1992 talk 
given at 
Ocean Ark 
institute. 


In the course of writing this introduction, 
I called Peter Warshall and asked him what he’d like me to say. I 
began with what I had written: “You’re a biologist, ecologist, poet, and anthropolo- 
gist,” I said. “You’ve worked with communities and water and wildlife for twenty-five years. 
You're an interdisciplinarian of remarkable range — ” Peter quickly corrected me: “Water 
and wildlife are one discipline.” 


Peter is working on a book, Gathering the Water: Sustainable 
Watershed Communities. —RK 
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THE MORALITY 
WATER 


BY PETER WARSHALL 


The sage’s transformatiot O THE MANIACAL 
of the world arises from sol water-watcher, there is a moment 

ing the problem of water. If when water’s presence on the planet 

water is united, the human riles the mind: Where did the stuff 
heart will be corrected. If wa-@ 9 ©°™* from? Ancient creation stories, 
ter is pure and clean, the heart the origin of celestial and terrestrial, 
of the people will readily be and fresh and salt waters, enchant but 
unified and desirous of cleanli- 
citizenty’s derstandings — science’s knowledge of 


the physical and chemical character of 
heart is changed, their conduct molecular water? Must we ignore them? 


will not be depraved. So the The new creation myth finds water's 
sage’s government does not origin in an atomic marriage: hydrogen 
consist of talking to people and oxygen. 
and persuading them, family 
by family. The pivot (of What is water? Spousal love. 
work) is water. —Lao Tze —Gerard Manley Hopkins 


1: The Origa of Water 
Hydrogen is as elementary, old (born of the Big Bang), flammable, and common a sub- 
stance as the universe can atomically generate. Its incomplete electron cloud yearns for 
another electron, even if that means mating itself (H)). Its lightness lets it escape the 
planet’s gravity-grip faster than any other gas on Earth. Oxygen is sixteen times plumper, 
younger by hundreds of thousands of years, born in giant red stars, a promiscuous bonder 
even unto itself (0,) whose molecular marriages tend to leave a sour taste on the back of a 
human tongue, and whose incomplete atomic shells have both deep and superficial yearn- 
ings for two unattached electrons. (Water came before the genesis of gender, polygyny, or 
polygamy. I just can’t decide which atom is what sex.] 


In an arm of the Milky Way, among the 400 billion or so stars, a supernova exploded. At- 
oms were torn apart. Only on cooling did the plasma of particles allow for the birth of 
water’s parents: hydrogen and oxygen. But the temperature was too hot for even the most 
passionate bonding. Oxygen and hydrogen simply crashed into and bounced off each other 
for millions of years. At some moment, as the vacuum of space ate the heat of the swirling 
gases, the temperature dropped and the birth of water, molecular water, became possible. 
Hydrogen and oxygen formed the first of their three bonds. They married covalently, 
shared electron clouds, and honeymooned as microscopic ice crystals on the dust of the 

P. 8: Seven sacred dying star. Water was born as snowflakes. Water was born with the most delicate symme- 


em Maui, Hawaii, try and an individuality of design that has no rival. 
B® 61: Sadhu on the Molecular water survived because it had a protective friend. Silicates, a family of minerals 


Ganges, india, 8974 = that would become the the most common on Earth, crystallized in the gravitational field of 


Photographs by 
Linda Connor 


“Above: The Buddha 
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the new planet. As they cooled and 
heated, cooled and heated, some- 
times crystal, sometimes in a liquid 
that would become a crystal, the sili- 
cates incorporated water — not 
bonded chemically but “housed” in 
their molecular marriage within the 
crystal lattice. It was a fortunate first 
home for newlywed water. Silicates 
dissolve very reluctantly in water 
and water cannot destroy its own 
domesticile. The silicates are, in fact, 
the water-resistant sands of time. In 
the present, they constitute most of 
today’s beaches where each wave 
shuffles but never dissolves the grains. 


Back to the story. As the Earth gained 
shape and the concentric shells of 
gases segregated out around its more 
solid core, water kept a low profile in 
its silicate sanctuary. Only when the 
planet formed a fragile crust, insulat- 
ing its highly radioactive interior, did 
the silicate sanctuary heat up. Inter- 
nal body temperatures rose, melting 
the silicates and releasing water as 
steam. From fumaroles, volcanos, 
and geysers came the first free form 
of water on the planet’s surface. From 
rocks and thermonuclear heat, the 
first water-child, Steam, was born. 
Maybe in the coolest pockets of the 
crust, another child, nascent Ground- 
water, hid from the heat. 


If it weren’t for the Sun, the origin 
story of planetary water might end 
here. But, about 50 million years 
after the congealing of the planet, 
when the atmosphere was loaded 
with dust, steam and carbon dioxide, 
the Sun belched. A stupendous solar 
wind (the Tau-tauri) swept through 
the orbits of the inner planets. Mer- 
cury, Venus, Earth and Mars found 
their atmospheres blown off their 
cores and out toward the edges of the 
solar system. Jupiter and Saturn cap- 
tured some of their atmospheres in 
passing. The first child of silicates — 
Steam — vanished. 


Some geo-storytellers would dispute 
this part of the plot. Others say the 
original atmosphere left by hitchhik- 
ing rides with hydrogen as the plan- 
etary merry-go-round (each day was 
maybe five hours long) spun its gas- 
ses into the void. Water, others say, 
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did not totally vanish from the sur- 
face of the Earth. It is possible, they 
say, that the Earth already had some 
seas or lakes that did not leave the 
planet. In all of these tales, the Earth 
had to give birth over again, restoring 
its atmosphere. I like the Tau-tauri 
plasma blitz. 


The generous silicates melted once 
again. Some more comets smashed 
into the cooler core, embedding 
themselves in oceans or hot surface. 
From comets, meteors and silicates, 
Steam was reborn. Once again steam 
filled the atmosphere. By this second 
birth, the planet had trapped most of 
its heat deep within. When the atmo- 
sphere crashed to 646 K, the steam 
condensed to clouds and torrential 
rains rained endlessly. Freshwater, 
the second Earth-child of water, cov- 
ered the planet in a shallow coat. 
These shallow “seas” were, as 
“lakes,” largely free of salts. And hid- 
den in the cooled and pocketed rocks, 
Freshwater’s dark twin, Groundwa- 
ter, found a stable home. 


There was no one moment when the 
earliest seas of Earth turned salty. 
The birth of saline waters took place 
slowly, with silicate-derived clays 
leaching their sodium and volcanos 
out-gassing their chlorine. The story 
is confused by the timing of moun- 
tain building and ocean basin sink- 
ing. Two billion years ago, the conti- 
nents finally attained sufficient size 
and altitude to display the watery 
landscape we know today: oceans and 
bays, estuaries and inland lakes, long 
rivers, braided streams, and ponds. 
The water quality twins — Salt and 
Fresh — completed Steam’s clan and 
finalized their separation. In turn, 
Salt/Fresh’s non-oceanic offspring 
such as Salty Lakes and Briny La- 
goons joined the hydro-family. 


When deep oceanic basins and Hima- 
layan cordilleras were still dreams, 
the only high elevations sticking up 
from the shallow seas were volcanos. 
Perhaps, at this time, on some dor- 
mant volcanic peak in one of the po- 
lar regions, the first snowflake fell 
and stuck. Water began to return to 
its existence in its pre-planetary 
form, the ice crystals of cosmic dust. 


You can’t make a precise model of mo- 
lecular water. The electron cloud is so vast 
compared to the nucleus that a model 
with a pea-sized nucleus would require a 
mile-wide cloud to indicate the area in 
which its electron might be found. 


Two extremely rough 3D models are the 
ball/ball “space-filling” model (A) and the 
ball-and-stick (B). The latter emphasizes 
that the atoms are joined by covalent 
bonds. 


Two small hydrogen molecules and one 
large oxygen (C) show the electron orbits 
and where electrons are missing. A black 
dot is a nucleus and a circle an electron. 
(D) is the formal water electron or “water 
mouse.” 


The birthdate of this last child of wa- 
ter — Fields-of-Ice — is the subject of 
some contention. The erosive powers 
of its sibling, Freshwater, ate the evi- 
dence. Trying to be rational, one cadre 
of geo-tall-talers says there is no evi- 
dence until 1.5 billion years ago. Coy- 
ote bards sing glacial ballads trom 
their memories of the earlier times. 


The power of molecular water comes 
from its asymmetry, its imbalance. 
This image is a bit hard to render 
because the asymmetry is impercep- 
tible by the human eye. Water mani- 
acs have had to make up models, 
metaphors and analogies to describe 
its lopsidedness. There are plastic- 
ball and ball-and-stick models, 
Mickey Mouse metaphors, and sci-fi 
orbital models. But none of them 
truly captures the image of the differ- 
ent volumes and shapes of the clouds 
sketched by electron movement as it 
buzzes (or is it hums?) around the 
nucleus. Like many of the special 


Pueblo “medicine” saddle blankets or 


Kung! baskets or Nupiak amulets for 
dangerous shamanistic journeys, the 
object is lopsided. 


To survey this molecular landscape, 
the trick is to think like an electron. 
Identify yourself with the location of 
this negative energy. The water mol- 
ecule, although essentially a globe 
and with an overall electric neutral- 
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ity, cannot be cut like a globe into 
four equal quarters, and no point of 
electric balance can be located. If 
HOH was a linear molecule — a little 
opened bracelet with one hydrogen 
bead on each side of a much larger 
oxygen bead — a neutral symmetrical 
molecule would be formed with the 
negative charges on the left and right, 
and the positive charges cancelling 
each other out in the center of the 
oxygen atom. The electrical energy of 
the molecule would display an unex- 
citable equilibrium that was closed 
to other linkages without a good shot 
of new energy (like heat). 


Water is dramatically asymmetrical 
because oxygen has a special “liking” 
for electrons and they are held closer 
to oxygen’s nucleus than either of the 
hydrogen nuclei. Thinking like an 
electron cloud, you should now be 
snuggled up to oxygen’s nucleus. The 
hydrogens show a little extra positive 
charge because of the unequal shar- 
ing of electrons. The lopsidedness 
means that, despite an overall neu- 
trality, the water molecule has a 
more negative pole and a more posi- 
tive pole (called a dipole or polar mol- 
ecule). If you model water with hy- 
drogen-and-oxygen plastic balls, the 
arrangement resembles a mouse’s 
head, with the oxygen chin more 
negative and the hydrogen ears more 
positive. The hydrogen ears form an 
angle of 105°, rather than a straight 
line like the opened bracelet (180°), 


Hydrogen 


H 


because of the larger concentration of 
electrons in oxygen’s innards. 


A closer look at the molecular mouse 
would produce a different drawing. 
With their narrower tops pointing to- 
ward the middle, four bowling-pin- 
shaped clouds would stick out at 105° 
angles. Two of the bowling-pin- 
shaped clouds are the centers of posi- 
tive energy (the hydrogen “ears’) and 
two, formed from oxygen’s outermost 
electron clouds, are the centers of 
negative energy. In this visualization, 
water assumes a more boxy form, 
with two negative and two positive 
“corners.” The boxy form means that 
water does not pack together like 
marbles (with no corners) or mouse 
heads (with three points of contact} 
but has a more complex, flickering 
Bucky Fuller architecture. When you 
tinker-toy five water molecules to- 
gether, a geodesic that looks roughly 
like a tetrahedron (an Egyptian pyra- 
mid with a water molecule at each of 
the points) can be built. 


Molecular water’s “disharmony” al- 
lows for a bit of disarray and wildness 
that keeps the molecular landscape 
hopping. The cockeyed architecture 
caused by the bond angles and the 
imbalanced electricity generate its 
uniqueness: the universal solvent, a 
structured liquid, exceptional cohe- 
sive and adhesive strength, a totally 
eccentric boiling and freezing point 
compared to other molecules, a ca- 
pacity to absorb heat that maintains 


Formal water molecule 


life on the planet, the ability to float 
as a solid in its own liquid — to name 
just a few. 


Before Part 3 describes these per- 
sonality traits, it is good to stop a 
moment and think of the value of 
the lopsided shape and its powerful 
unequal negative energy distribu- 
tion — two values “put down” as 
counterproductive or deformed, 
value not given enough praise 
among my friends. .. . 


Let the most absent-minded of 
men be plunged into the deep- 
est reveries... and he will in- 
fallibly lead you to water, if 
water there be in that region. 
Meditation and water are wed- 
ded forever. —Herman Melville 


The most distinctive character of 
liquid water is its hydrogen-bonding, 
how it holds together, how it resists 
disassembly. Each polar molecule 

can create links between other mol- 
ecules. The hydrogen-bonds flicker 
on and off between one, two, three or 
four of its “corners.” At room tem- 
perature, about 86 percent of all the 
water molecules link at any one mo- 
ment. The bonds grasp and relax their 
grip every 1/10,000,000,000 to 1/ 
100,000,000 of a second, a normal 
time for a liquid. Water is remarkable 
in having so many bonds even though 
each individual hydrogen bond is 
loose, weak, and yielding. It is not 
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just the shared-electron marriage of a 
single oxygen to two hydrogens that 
creates the strength and structure of 
water, but this collectivity of fleet- 
ingly shared electrons between the 
married water molecules. 


Water teaches that yielding and 
structured properties, loose and orga- 
nized personality traits, mechanical 
movements and fluid freedoms should 
not be considered in conflict but as 
complementary parts of a whole. 


Water is coherent. Water is cohesive. 
It maintains integrity without a loss 
of mobility or flexibility. Its “holding 
together” can be seen in its support 
of a leaf floating high on a puddle or 
the high-and-dry water strider racing 
about the eddies. Surface tension, the 
technical term for water’s cohesive 
strength, also endows water with a 
small defiance, a resistance that will 
not ignominiously submit to gravity. 
Before thy cup runneth over, fill it to 
the brim. Then add a bit more. The 
watery dome that bulges just slightly 
over the brim is water’s cohesion. 
The molecules “glue” themselves 
into a tensile web pushing the air up- 
ward. The meniscus is water or wine 
taking its stance against gravity. 


Water displays a remarkable adher- 
ence to other materials, as well as 
coherence to itself. By H-bonds to 
myriad surfaces, water lays down a 
surface film (“wets” it). Knee joints 
profit from water’s lubrication. Our 
bodies stay cool, in part, from sweat 
sticking to the skin and slowly vapor- 
izing. The coastal rainforest would 
not feel so lung-like if rain and mist 
could not adhere to the tree moss, 
bark, and dangling lichens. 


Adherence need not be external. Wa- 
ter adheres internally to helices of 
proteins, strands of tissue, and folds 
with many cellular interfaces. The 
flesh of many seeds swells with such 
avidity that a seed buried in pavement 
can crack it. Ships have sunk from 
their rice cargos imbibing so much wa- 
ter that the sacks burst and split the 
hulls. The concentrated egg mass of a 
female frog has such an affinity for 
adherent water that, within minutes 
of entering the pond, the egg mass gels 
into a volume larger than mom her- 
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self. “Imbibition,” a techno term for 
water adhering internally, plays a role 
in the setting of the Venus flytrap’s 
jaws and the re-opening of the sensi- 
tive plant’s leaflets after collapse. 


Adherence benefits thousands of 
creatures with no reward to water. It 
slows water’s return to the sea or sky. 
Adherence is a major element of 
water’s benevolence. 


In a glass tube, water will creep up 
the edges beyond the water level. 
This expansion (the upturned, sickle- 


moon meniscus) is water expressing 
its coherent and adherent powers 
against gravity. In small tubes, mo- 
lecular water’s coherence/adherence 
bequeaths a much greater defiance of 
gravity. In trees, liquid water climbs 
up the arboreal plumbing in part by 
linking hydrogen-bonds so that the 
topmost molecule yanks up the mol- 
ecule below. In large vessels of the 
tree, the water moves up at ten feet 
or more per hour. In soil, water 
climbs through the pores to bring 
moisture closer to the surface. Cathe- 
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dral forests and desert flowers rely on 
those evanescent hand grips of hydro- 
gen bonds to bring them life. Only 
mercury rolls around in a silvery co- 
hesiveness greater than water. Yet, 
mercury has no adhering properties. 


The Chinese called the combined 
powers of adherence and coherence 
— molecular water’s ability to move 
as a liquid against gravity — its recti- 
tude, its uprightness: intellectual, 
moral or physical. 


Water exhibits constancy in all 

its phases (liquid, gas, solid). This 
constancy is perceptible in the tem- 
perature change of liquid water 
which increases or decreases more 
slowly than almost any other known 
material. The watched pot etc., but 
also the watched ice cube tray. In the 
time it takes for an iron pan to get 
too hot to handle, the water within it 
will warm only to tepid. Water takes 
ten times the energy of iron (for equal 
weights) to heat one degree. A pan of 
oil takes half as much time to heat 
up as a pan of water. The slow heat- 
ing of water acts as a kind of buffer 
against accelerated boiling or burn- 
ing. Delicate custard, in a double 
boiler, can thank water for prevent- 
ing many a dessert calamity. 


The constancy of the molecular hy- 
dro-community is equally dramatic 
when you try to force water to 
change state: water to ice; water to 
vapor. Water resists changing state. A 
“normal” marriage (without hydro- 
gen-bonding) would endow water 
with a boiling point of -132°F (-91°C) 
and a freezing point of -148°F 
(-100°C}, following the trends of 
water’s close structural cousins (H)S, 
H,Se, H)Te). These boiling and freez- 
ing points would render water a 
worthless medium for life’s rock-n- 
roll metabolics, let alone for cooking. 
But water’s boiling point is almost 
200° C higher and its freezing point is 
100° C higher, maintaining water as a 
fluid and at temperatures copacetic 
to enzymes and proteins and nutri- 
ents. Water’s resiliency is part of the 
now oft-repeated aqua-mantra: asym- 
metry, imbalanced electrical energy, 
and a myriad of hydrogen bonds be- 
tween the water molecules. 


Life depends in toto on water’s con- 
stancy. (Technically, this is one as- 
pect of an organism’s homeostasis.) 
The ability of water to absorb large 
amounts of energy buffers photosyn- 
thesis in cytoplasm and the transfer 
of oxygen in animal blood from cha- 
otic flux; moderates the Earth’s cli- 
mate by using oceans and lakes for 
heat storage; eases seasonal change 
and our bodies’ adaption to it by 
slowing, without shocks, the change 
of weather; and protects plants like 
cacti from boiling under desert skies. 
Most of all, water’s specific heat, 
heat of vaporization, and heat of fu- 
sion give life its ability to maintain 
in hard times. Without these molecu- 
lar traits, climatic extremes would 
turn living creatures over to their 
Maker at unprecedented rates. 


Water, besides being structured and 
fluid, mobile and organized, yielding 
with rectitude, can now be respected 
for its resiliency in energy flux. It’s a 
life preserver. 


One last note about hydrogen-bonds 
and water. When water chills, the 
molecules move slower and come 
closer and closer together. At about 
4°C, they are moving so slowly and 
are so close that every one of the 
hydrogen bonds can occur simulta- 
neously. (With more heat, one or two 
or three bonds can occur from the 
“comers,” but never all of them at 
once.) As water chills even further, 
the hydrogen-bonds maintain them- 
selves by stretching the angles of at- 
tachment. They form an open lattice- 
work rather than jamming together 
like most other liquids. The result: 
ice floats as crystal less dense than its 
liquid, and occupies more space as a 


crystal than it does as its own meltwater. 


The levity of crystal water not only 
busts your forgotten bottle of Bud in 
the freezer but covers the lake on top 
with a protective seal. If ice sank, 
wintering fish and the roots of lily 
pads would have no sanctuary. Even- 
tually, all freshwater bodies like 
lakes would freeze solid. The lightness 
of ice, its contrariness, is also an ex- 
pression of its humor. Another beer? 


The third bond of this molecular 
marriage is the most intimately in- 


volved with the other members of the 
biochemical landscape. Ionic (from 
the Greek “going”) bonds expose a 
paradoxical part of water’s character. 
Where the hydrogen and covalent 
bonds solidify water’s marriage 
within itself and to each other, ion- 
ization helps “distance” both water 
and many other married molecules 
from each other in order to allow cre- 
ative acts and a wider range of mo- 
lecular arrangements. “Distancing” 
encourages a looseness between the 
mates (the ions of atoms) that allows 
them greater freedom to interact 
with others. 


This promotion of individuality 
between chemically bonded mates 
filled a nineteenth-century literary 
need in the description of love. When 
Michael Faraday advertised this wa- 
ter-mediated disassociation, George 
Eliot (Mary Ann Evans) jumped on it 
to describe love in Middlemarch. 
Faraday’s and Eliot’s writings have 
infiltrated our thoughts of love as a 
kind of electro-magical field that pro- 
motes attraction by first encouraging 
the best of each individual’s potential. 
Tonic love offered an alternative to the 
Victorian, tightly bonded marriages 
so stultified by domestic sacrifice. 


Water’s ionizing tendencies are one 
model for love, reappearing as the 
“sacred” marriage in the works of 
D.H. Lawrence. 


Both oxygen and hydrogen conspire 
in the paradox, cutting down on elec- 
trical attractive forces even as they 
promote them. Oxygen holds onto 
both its own and hydrogen’s elec- 
trons, letting hydrogen maintain its 
positive charge (essentially a proton). 
Hydrogen has the slight tendency 
(and encouragement) to jump from its 
strong covalent bond with oxygen 
and to join covalently with the 
neighboring oxygen atom, an atom 

it has previously “known” only 
through the weak and yielding 

bonds of hydrogen. 


A fleeting menage a quatre forms, 
with one oxygen having three hydro- 
gens (H30*, hydronium). In pure wa- 
ter, this truly electrically charged 
moment returns to water’s “normal” 
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menage a trois (H)0) — one oxygen 
with two hydrogen. But in the pres- 
ence of other ions (usually salts), like 
the sodium and chlorine of table salt, 
the new arrangements get complex. 
The menage a quatre (H30*) and the 
truly incomplete hydroxide (oxygen 
and one hydrogen, 0H") attach them- 
selves to any attractive and appropri- 
ately charged neighbors. The whole 
society of electrically charged ions, 
now in the pool of water’s ions, loses 
its clustering and specific bondage 
and becomes a more uniform mixture 
within water. We know them as 
“wine” or “Coca-Cola” or “ocean”: 
solutions of water and other ingredients. 


At any single moment, something 
like two ten-millionths of one per- 
cent of all water molecules are in- 
volved in surrounding other ions. So, 
the paradox. While the surrounding 
water has caused new opportunities 
for ionic bonding, the water itself 
acts as a shield to prevent electric 
currents from passing through the 
water rapidly. Pure water cuts down 
on the transmission of electric cur- 
rents by 98 percent compared to a 
vacuum, or by one-third compared to 
alcohol. For instance, because alcohol 
transmits electricity better than 
water, a Dutch water-maniac, Dr. 
Lyklema, pointed out that a good 
drunk before electrocution would 
save the prison a lot of electricity. 


For the moment, don’t let this ex- 
ample distract! We’re talking about 
the beauty of water and how it can 
arrange solutions and moderate elec- 
tric currents. On Earth, the conse- 
quences of water’s high dielectric 
constant and small ability to ionize 
certain solutions are much more life- 
giving than -taking. Without the uni- 
versal solvent powers of water, the 
body would roller-coaster from too 
acid (the hydroniums) to too alkali 
(the hydroxides). Blood could not 
buffer the acid-forming molecules 
fabricated from carbon dioxide. Trees 
could not resist the corrosiveness of 
acid rain. Food could not be digested 
nor nutrients exchanged between 
members of the food web. Nerve cells 
could not control their signals and 
humans could not think. 


Not all substances dissociate in wa- 
ter, only those called hydrophilic 
(water-loving). Water-fearing 
hydrophobes have no electric charge; 
they float oblivious as fat globs in 
chicken soup. To mix hydrophobes 
into water, a cook or Nature uses me- 
chanical, not electrical, energy. Wa- 
ter plus oil and a lot of arm work 
make the vinaigrette, bernaise or 
mayonnaise — but these are not solu- 
tions. Mayonnaise, whose water 
comes from the lemon juice or vin- 
egar and homogenized milk are emul- 
sions. They are created by breaking 
up the hydrophobes into such small 
droplets that they (hopefully) remain 
dispersed in water. 


The hydrophobe/hydrophile split is 
not an antagonism. Water is the me- 
dium that allows the phobes and 
philes to evolve into new molecular 
structures and even acquire memory. 
For instance, proteins and nucleic ac- 
ids (including DNA) evolved to be 
part hydrophobe and part hydrophile 
in order to build muscle and transfer 
genetic information. Cell walls fold 
fats over proteins — layering phobes 
and philes — to control ingress and 
egress of the unmated ions. Living 
fluids combine emulsions and solu- 
tions to provide structural memory 
to semen, mucus, blood, and the 
Jello-like interiors of certain cells. 


Ancients (before mayonnaise} 
recognized that pure water held no 
memory. In Greek legend, Charon 
rows the dead across various rivers to 
the dwelling place of the dead. As 
they cross, they lose all memory of 
their last lifetime’s acts. Charon rows 
them through self-purifying and 
memory-cleansing waters, the river 
of Lethe, one of four rivers required 
for safe passage. Pure water holds no 
memories of its previous elasticity, 
shape, or molecular arrangement. 


Despite science’s continual attempt 
to rid itself of subjective metaphor 
and myth, the contemporary creation 
story and our images of molecular 
water do not truly break with the 
ethical tone and more ancient human 


perceptions of water. Molecular wa- 
ter is still an arbiter of creativity and 
danger, purity and pollution, integ- 
rity and freedom, coherence and 
looseness, gathering and dissolving, 
rectitude and passive acceptance, 
benevolence and murder. Water re- 
mains one model for love, memory, 
and the needs of the soul. 


We are always in contact with mo- 
lecular water and we place value on 
molecular water, in our dreams if not 
in our bodies, whether we like it or 
not. “Our bodies are moulded rivers,” 
to quote Novalis. Sent downstream 
from an upstream outfall, in parts per 
million or billion, molecular water 
carries the good or bad news through 
your faucet or even in your bottled 
water. By emulsion or solution, water 
always carries information about pu- 
rity or danger within its substance. 
Water may transport the poison seed 
that grows to a cancerous bloom or 
the beneficent drops (priestly or in 
rain) that flood the spirit with grace. 
Undisclosed, unapparent, undetected, 
untracked, and unexplained, but here 
nevertheless. 


Molecular water, perhaps trapped by 
the limitations of human minds, re- 
mains literally and metaphorically 
the glue that binds fire and rock 

and air as Lao Tze and Plato both 
proclaimed. 


All things are dissolved by fire 
and glued together by water. 
—Plato’s follower 


Molecular water teaches that the op- 
posite of creativity is not a counter- 
feit, colorless, staid, or stuffy act. The 
hydro-opposite is receptivity. Liquid 
water accepts more elements than 
any other liquid on Earth. It holds 
them and lets them roam in solution, 
mostly in a quietly receptive manner. 
It bears no human judgments. Water 
will dissolve what we call either pol- 
lutants or nutrients with equanimity. 


At some point, receptive water be- 
comes ionically creative, mixing the 
solutes. We may like the creation 
(green algae floating in a lake or a 
salmon in a brook) or not. Water 
cares not one bit. Water is still de- 
lightfully immune to human will. 
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We are always tn contact with molecular water and we place 
on molecular water, in our dreams if not in our bodies, whether we like tt or not. 
“Our bodies ave moulded rivers,” to quote Novalis. Sent downstream from an 
upstream outjall, in parts per million or billion, molecular water carvies the good ov 
bad news through your faucet or even tn your bottled water. 


The molecular subtext warns those song. Water bodies visible to humans  Who’s speaking in there? Below our 
who believe that they can ultimately carry ambiguous suggestive tunes. level of perception. Among the mol- 
tame and manipulate the substance. Sometimes we hear their sound- ecules. John Coltrane, or Ali Akbar 

It warns them to cultivate more hu- shapes as voices or divine music in Khan? Bach, Jimi Hendrix, the Ba- 
mility. Water instructs us relent- the ripples or waves. Flowing water Benjelle pygmies, or gagaku strings? 
lessly — anything you put in, it will on a human scale brought the great Whales or the wind? Until micro- 
receive and transform and offer back. | water-watcher, Thoreau, both anxi- phones can hear the electrons’ ballad, 
In this personality trait, it is not un- ety and solace: I can only return to the frog pond and 
like the human mind. He who hears the rippling of meld these musings with the comfort- 


But for hydrophiles like myself, mo- rivers in these degenerate days able chorus of their random splashing 


lecular water hides one mystery: its will not utterly despair. and guttural roupy squalls. @ 
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International 

Australian Littoral Society: PO Box 
49, Moorooka Q 4105, QLD, 
Australia; 07-848-5235. 

Coalition Clean Baltic: c/o Svenska 
Naturskyddsforeningen, PO Box 4510, 
S-102 65 Stockholm, Sweden. 

Coastal Society: PO Box 2081, Gloucester, 
MA 01930-2081; 508/281-9209. 

Danube Circle: Damjanich utca 51, 
H-1971 Budapest, Hungary. 

Ducks Unlimited: One Waterfowl Way, 
Memphis, TN 38120; 901/758-3825. 

1190 Waverley St, Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
Canada R3T 2E2; 204/477-1760. 

ECOINFORM: ul. Kropotkinskaya 10, 
| 19889 Moscow, Russia; 7-095-202- 
41-71, fax 7-095-230-26-08. 

Umbrella organization for Russian 
environmental NGOs. 

Environmental Liason Centre 
International: PO Box 72461, 
Nairobi, Kenya; 254-2-562015, fax 
254-2-562175. 

Federacion Conservacionista 
Mexicana: Aptdo 10-934, | 1000 
Mexico DF, Mexico. 

Fédération des Amis de la 
Nature-Haiti Verte: BP 15/10, 
Pétionville, Haiti. 

Freshwater Foundation: Spring Hill 
Center, 725 County Road 6, Wayzata, 
MN 55391; 612/449-0092. 

Friends of the Earth International: 
PO Box 19199, 1000 GD Amsterdam, 
Netherlands; 3120-622-1369, 
fax 3120-639-2181, 
email foeint@antenne.nl 

intermediate Technology 
Development Group: | 03-105 
Southampton Row, London, WCIB 
4HH, UK; 44-0-71-436-9761, fax 44-0- 
711-436-2031 (reviewed on p. 56). 

international Rivers Network: | 847 
Berkeley Way, Berkeley, CA 94703- 
1576; 510/848-1155, 
email irn@igc.apc.org (see p. 14). 

international Union for the 
Conservation of Nature (IUCN): 
Rue Mauverney 28, CH-1 196 Gland, 
Switzerland. 1400 16th St. NW, 
Washington, DC 20036; 202/797-5454. 

International Waterfowl and 
Wetlands Research Bureau: 
Slimbridge, Glos. GL2 7BX, UK; 
44-45-389-333, fax 44-45-389-827. 

International Wetlands for the 
Americas: 8! Stage Point Rd., PO 
Box 1770, Manomet, MA 02345; 
508/224-6521, fax 508/224-9220. 

Japanese NGO Center for 
International Cooperation: | -1|4-5, 
Hongo, Bunkyo-ku, Tokyo | 13, Japan; 
81-3-3818-8613, fax 81-3-3818-0705. 
Publishes Directory of NGOs ir Japan. 

Latin American Network of 
Environmental NGOs: c/o CIPFE, 
Casilla Correo 13125, 11700 
Montevideo, Uraguay; fax 598-2- 
985959. 30 NGOs in 12 countries. 

North Atlantic Salmon Conservation 
Organization: || Rutland Square, 
Edinburgh EH! 2AS, UK. 

Okavango Wildlife Society: PO Box 
52362, Saxonwold 2132, South Africa; 
27-1 1-8803833, fax 27-12-8802657. 

Suomen Luonnonsuojeluliitto: PO 
Box 169, SF-00150 Helsinki, Finland; 
358-0-642881. 

Trout Unlimited: 800 Follin Lane SE 
#250, Vienna, VA 22180. 
703-281-1100, fax 703/281-1825, 
email salmonid@igc.org; PO Box 290, 
Turangi, New Zealand. 

Union for Saving the Arai Sea: 
Pushkina |, Tashkent, 700000, 
Uzbekistan. 


National 


Adopt-A-Stream Foundation: 
PO Box 5558, Everett, WA 
98206; 206/388-3487. 

American Littoral Society: 
Sandy Hook, Highlands, Nj 07732; 
908/291-0055. 

American Rivers: Attn: Dale 
Pontius, 801 Pennsylvania Ave. SE, 
Suite 400, Washington, DC 20003; 
202/547-6900, fax 202/543-6142. 

American Shores and Beach 
Preservation Association: 
3000 Citrus Circle, Suite 230, 
Walnut Creek, CA 94598. 

Center for Marine 
Conservation: !|725 DeSales 
Street NW, Washington, DC 
20036; 202/429-5609. Sponsors 
annual beach clean-up days. 

Center for Watershed 
Protection: |020 Elden Street, 
Suite 205, Herndon, VA 22076; 
703/709-0040. 

Clean Ocean Action: PO Box 
505, Sandy Hook, Nj 07732; 
908/872-0111. 

Clean Water Action: |320 | 8th 
Street, NW, Washington, DC 
20036; 202/457-! 286. 

Coalition to Restore Urban 
Water (CRUW): Attn: Julie 
Vincentz, Izaak Walton League of 
America, 707 Conservation Ln., 
Gaithersburg, MD 20878-2983; 
800/Bug-IWLA. 

Coast Alliance: 218 D Street SE, 
Washington, DC 20003. 

Coastal Conservation 
Association: 480! Woodway 
#200, Houston, TX 77056. 

Earth First!: PO Box 1415, 
Eugene, OR 97440; 503/741-9191, 
fax 503/741-9192. 

Earth Isiand Institute: 300 
Broadway, Suite 28, San Francisco, 
CA 94133; 415/788-3666. 

EPA Wetlands Information 
Hotline: 800/832-7828. 

Friends of the Earth: |025 
Vermont Ave. NW, Washington, 
DC 20005; 202/783-7400, 
email foedc@igc.apc.org 

Friends of the River: | 28 | St. 2nd 
Floor, Sacr to, CA 95814; 
916/442-3155. 

Greenpeace USA: | 436 U St. 
NW, Washington, DC 20009; 
202/462-1177. 

Izaak Walton League of 
America: 707 Conservation Ln., 
Gaithersburg, MD 20878-2983; 
301/548-0150, fax 301/548-0146. 
Save Our Streams (SOS) technical 
assistance hotline 800/Bug-IWLA. 

Nationai Organization for River 
Sports: 314 N. 20th St., PO Box 
6847, Colorado Springs, CO 80934; 
719/473-2466. 

National Water Center: PO Box 
264, Eureka Springs, AR 76232; 
501/253-9431. 

National Watershed Coalition: 
9150 West Jewell Ave., Suite 102, 
Lakewood, CO 80232-6469; 
303/988-1810, fax 303/988-1896. 

National Wetlands Technical 
Council: 1616 P St., NW, Suite 
200, Washington, DC 20036; 
202/328-5150. 


National Wildlife Federation: 
1400 16th St. NW, Washington, 
DC 20036; 202/797-6800. 

Nature Conservancy: |815 
North Lynn Street, Arlington, VA 
22209; 703/841-5300, 
fax 703/841-1283. 

Rachel Carson Council: 8940 
Jones Mill Rd., Chevy Chase, MD 
20815; 301/652-1877. 

River Network: PO Box 8787, 
Portland, OR 97207; 503/241- 
3506, 800/423-6747, fax 503/241- 
9256, email rivernet@igc.apc.org 

Rocky Mountain Institute: 

1739 Snowmass Creek Road, 
Snowmass, CO 81654-9199; 
303/927-3851, fax 303/927-4178 
(reviewed on p. 56) 

Sierra Club: 730 Polk Street, 

San Francisco, CA 94109; 415/ 
776-2211, fax 415/776-0350. 

Soil and Water Conservation 
Society: 7515 NE Ankeny Road, 
Ankeny, IA 50021; 800/843-7645. 

Terrene Institute: |71!7 K Street 
NW, Washington, DC 20006; 
202/833-8317. 

Wetlands for Wildlife: PO Box 
344, West Bend, WI 53095. 


Arctic 

Northern Alaska 
Environmental Center: 218 
Driveway, Fairbanks, AK 99701; 
907/452-5021. 

Inuit Circumpolar Conference: 
650 32nd Ave. Suite 404, Lachine, 
Quebec, Canada H8T 3K4; 514/ 
637-3771, fax 514/637-3146. 

Grand Council of the Crees: 24 
Bayswater Ave., Ottawa, Ontario, 
Canada 2E4; 613/761-1655. 
PO Box 391161, Cambridge, MA 
02139-0012; 617/491-5531, email 
75361,1 143@compuserve.com 
Hydro-Quebec and James Bay. 


Northeast 

Atlantic Salmon Federation: 
PO Box 429, St. Andrews, New 
Brunswick, Canada EOG 2X0; 
506/529-4581, fax 506/529-4438. 

Rivers Alliance of Connecticut: 
4 The Green, Collinsville, CT 
06022; 206/693-4875. 

Long Island Sound Taskforce: 
Stamford Marine Center, 

Magee Ave., Stamford, CT 06902; 
203/327-9786. 

Delaware River & Bay Shoreline 
Council: 6 Crestfield Rd., 
Wilmington, DE 19810; 
302/475-3872. 

Connecticut River Watershed 
Council: One Ferry St., 
Easthampton, MA 01027; 
413/529-9500, fax 413/529-9501. 

Massachusetts Watershed 
Council: 20 Authority Dr., 
Fitchburg, MA 01420; 
508/345-6001. 

Save the Harbor/Save the Bay: 
25 West St., 4th Floor, Boston, 
MA 02111; 617/415-2860. 

Association for the 
Preservation of Cape Cod: 
PO Box 636, Orleans, MA 02653; 
508/255-4142. 


Kennebec Coalition: c/o Natural 
Resources Council of Maine, 271 
State St., Augusta, ME 04330- 
6900; 207/622-3101. 

Penobscot River Coalition: 43 
Grant St., Bangor, ME 04401-3821. 

Piscataquog Watershed 
Association: 47 Perkins Pond 
Rd., Weare, NH 03281. 

Restoration of Atlantic Salmon 
in America: Box 3! 1!, Dublin, 
NH 03444; 603/563-8051. 

Passaic River Coalition: 246 
Madisonville Rd., Basking Ridge, NJ 
07920; 908/766-7550. 

Pinelands Preservation Alliance: 
114 Hanover St., Pembertonis, NJ 
08068; 609/894-8000. 

Bronx River Restoration 
Project: 2530 Jerome Ave., 
Bronx, NY 10468; 212/933-4079. 

Hudson River Sloop 
Clearwater: | Market St., 
Poughkeepsie, NY |2601; 
914/454-7673. 

Upper Delaware Council: 

211 Bridge St., PO Box 217, 
Narrowsburg, NY 12767-6406; 
914/252-3022. 

Pennsylvania Organization for 
Watersheds and Rivers: 

PO Box 765, Harrisburg, PA 
17108-0765; 717/234-5550. 

Save the Bay: 434 Smith St., 
Providence, RI 02908-3732; 
401/272-3540, fax 401/273-7153. 

Lake Champlain Committee: 
14S. Williams St., Burlington, VT 
05401-3400; 802/658-1414. 


Mid-Atlantic 


Friends of Rock Creek’s 
Environment: Rock Creek Park, 
500 Glover Rd. NW, Washington, 
DC 20015; 202/426-6835. 

Potomac River Association: PO 
Box 76, Valley Lee, MD 20692; 
301/774-1581. 

Anacostia Watershed Society: 
5110 Roanoke PI., Suite 101, 
College Park, MD 20740; 
301/513-0316. 

Chesapeake Bay Foundation: 
162 Prince George St., Annapolis, 
MD 21401; 410/268-8816. 

Mid-Atlantic Council of 
Watershed Associations: 2955 
Edge Hill Rd., Huntingdon Valley, 
PA 19006; 215/657-0830. 

Friends of the Rappahannock: 
108 Wolfe St., Fredericksburg, VA 
22401; 703/373-3448. 

Alliance for the Chesapeake 
Bay: PO Box 1981, Richmond, VA 
23216; 804/775-0951. 

West Virginia Rivers Coalition: 
PO Box 606, Buckhannon, WV 
26201; 304/472-0025. 


Southeast 

Alabama Conservancy: 2717 7th 
Ave. S. #207, Birmingham, AL 
35233; 205/322-3126. 

1000 Friends of Florida: PO Box 
5948, Tallahassee, FL 32314; 
904/222-6277. 

Friends of the Everglades: |0! 
Westward Dr., Miami Springs, FL 
33166; 305/888-1230. 

Georgia Conservancy: |776 
Peachtree St. NW, #400 South, 
Atlanta, GA 30309; 404/876-2900. 
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Upper Chatahoochee 
Riverkeeper Fund: PO Box 
7338, Atlanta, GA 30357-0338; 
404/816-9888, fax 404/81 6-361 3. 

Save our Rivers: PO Box 105, 
Franklin, NC 28734; 704/369-7877. 

French Broad River 
Foundation: 70 Woodfin PI., 
Suite 327, Asheville, NC 28801; 
704/252-1097. 


Great Lakes 

Center for the Great Lakes: 

77 Harbor Square, Suite 2408, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada M5} 
2H2; 416/868-0550. 35 E. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, iL 60601; 
312/263-0785. 

Great Lakes United: PO Box 548, 
Station A, Windsor, Ontario, 
Canada N9A 6M6. State University 
College/Buffalo, Cassety Hall, 1300 
Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, NY 14222; 
716/886-0142, fax 716/886-0303. 

Friends of the Buffalo River: 62 
Republic St., Buffalo, NY 14204; 
716/856-8613. 

Lake Michigan Federation: 

59 East Van Buren, Suite 2215, 
Chicago, IL 60605; 
312/939-0838, fax 312/939-2708. 

Michigan Lake and Stream 
Association: |24 |/2 N. Main St., 
Three Rivers, MI 49093; 
616/273-8200. 

Grand Traverse Bay Watershed 
Initiative: c/o Jeanna Paluzzi, 
Coordinator, 3193 Logan Valley 
Road, Traverse City, Ml 49684. 

Friends of the Boundary 
Waters Wilderness: | 313 5th 
St. SE, Suite 329, Minneapolis, MN 
55414; 612/379-3835. 

Northshield: Box 385, Ely, MN 
55731; 218/365-3309. 

River Alliance of Wisconsin: 

122 State St. #200, Madison, WI 
53706; 608/257-2424. Chippewa/ 
Flambeau Basin. 

Great Lakes Inter-Tribal 
Council: PO Box 9, Lac Du 
Flambeau, WI 54538; 
715/588-3324. 

Mississippi Basin! 

Gulf of Mexico 

The Ozark Society: PO Box 
2914, Little Rock, AR 72203; 
501/847-3738. 

Hoosier Environmental 
Council: 1002 E. Washington St., 
Suite 300, Indianapolis, IN 46202; 
317/685-8800. 

River Fields: 643 W. Main St., 
Lexington, KY 40508-2018; 
606/259-9655. 

Citizens for a Clean Tangipahoa 
River: PO Box | 28, Ponchatoula, 
LA 70405; 504/386-4426. 

Louisiana Environmental 
Action Network: PO Box 
66223, Baton Rouge, LA 70896; 
504/928-1315. 

Ozark River Keepers Network: 
PO Box 361, West Plains, MO 
65775; 417/469-3978. 

Northern Plains Resource 
Council: 240! Montana Ave. 
#200, Billings, MT 59101; 
406/248-1154. 

Missouri River Basin 
Association: PO Box 9193, 
Missoula, MT 59807; 
406/542-6272. 

River Keepers: 325 7th St. S., PO 
Box 171, Fargo, ND 58107. 

Stewards of the Platte: PO Box 
2201, Grand Island, NE 68802; 
308/382-2521. 


Beaver Creek Wetlands Assoc.: 
PO Box 42, Alpha, OH 45301. 

Save Oklahoma Streams: Univ. 
of Tulsa Center for Environmental 
Resources & Technology, 600 S. 
Coilege Ave., Tulsa, OK 74101; 
918/631-3085. 

James River Restoration 
Project: PO Box 849, Huron, SD 
57350; 605/352-0600. 

Tennessee Environmental 
Council: | 700 Hayes St., Suite 
101, Nashville, TN 37203. 

Friends of the Clinch and 
Powell Rivers: PO Box 636, 
Sneadville, TN 37689. 

Wetland Habitat Alliance of 
Texas: | 18 E. Hospital, Suite 208, 
Nacogdoches, TX 75961; 
409/569-9428. 

Texas Rivers Protection 
Association: PO Box 219, 
Martindale, TX 78655; 
512/392-6171. 

Mississippi River Basin Alliance: 
214 N. Henry, Suite 203, Madison, 
W 1 53703; 608/257-4994. 


Rocky Mountains 

Colorado Environmental 
Coalition: 777 Grant St., #606, 
Denver, CO 80203-3535; 
303/837-8701. 

Colorado Rivers Alliance: PO 
Box 4054, Durango, CO 81302; 
303/259-3209, fax 303/259-3339. 


idaho Rivers United: PO Box 633, 


Boise, ID 83701; 208/343-7481. 

Northwest Water Watch: 

103 S. 4th, Suite 258, Coeur 
D’Alene, ID 83814; 208/664-6791. 

Northern Rockies Action 
Group: 9 Placer St., Helena, MT 
59601; 406/442-6615. 

Montana Environmental 
information Center: PO Box 
1184, Helena, MT 59624; 
406/443-2520. 

Greater Yellowstone Coalition: 
PO Box 1874, Bozeman, MT 
59771; 406/586-1593. 

Rio Grande Restoration: PO Box 
1612, El Prado, NM 87529; 505/ 
776-1369 (reviewed on p. 20). 

Amigos Bravos: PO Box 238, 
Taos, NM 87571; 505/758-3874. 


Intermountain West 

Arizona Rivers Coalition: 360! 
N. 7th Ave., Suite D, Phoenix, AZ 
85013; 602/264-1823. 

Hopi Tribe Water Resources 
Program: PO Box 23, 
Kykotsmovi, AZ 86039. 

Navajo Natural Heritage: 

PO Box 1480, Window Rock, AZ 
86515. 

Desert Fishes Council: PO Box 
337, Bishop, CA 93514; 
619/872-8751. 

Mono Lake Committee: 


PO Box 29, Lee Vining, CA 93541; 


619/647-6595. 

League to Save Lake Tahoe: 
989 Tahoe Keys Blvd., Suite 6, 
South Lake Tahoe, CA 96150; 
916/541-5388. 

Four Corners Action Coalition: 
Box 483, Aztec, NM 87410-0483; 
505/334-9289. 

Southern Utah Wilderness 
Alliance: |471 South | 100 East, 
Salt Lake City, UT 84105; 
801/486-3161. 

Utah Wetland Foundation: 
1201 Walker Bldg., Salt Lake City, 
UT 84111; 801/364-2045. 


Pacific Northwest 

Southeast Alaska Conservation 
Council: 419 6th St., #328, 
Juneau, AK 99801; 907/586-6942. 

Six Rivers Earth First!: 

1415 McCullens Ave., Eureka, 
CA 95501. 

Humboldt Watershed Alliance: 
1658 Mad River Road, Arcata, CA 
95521; 707/826-7757. 

Mattole Restoration Council: 
PO Box 160, Petrolia, CA 95558- 
0160; 707/629-3514. 

Cheslatta Carrier Nation: 

PO Box 909, Burns Lake, BC, 
Canada VO} |1E0; 604/694-3334. 

Columbia Gorge Audubon 
Society: PO Box 512, Hood 
River, OR 97031; 509/493-4428. 

Oregon Lakes Association: PO 
Box 692, Portland, OR 97207. 

Columbia River Inter-Tribal 
Fish Commission: 729 NE 
Oregon #200, Portland, OR 
97232; 503/238-0667. 

Headwaters: PO Box 729, 
Ashland, OR 97520; 
503/482-4459. 

Hells Canyon Preservation 
Council: PO Box 908, joseph, 
OR 97846; 503/432-8100. 

Central Cascades Alliance: 

1208 Snowden Rd., White Salmon, 
WA 96872. 

Northwest Rivers Council: 

1731 Westlake Ave. N., Suite 202, 
Seattle, WA 98109; 206/283-4988. 

Puget Sound Alliance: 

130 Nickeron, Suite 107, Seattle, 
WA 98109; 206/286-1309. 

Snohomish Wetlands Council: 
2433 Del Campo Dr., Everett, 
WA 98208; 206/337-6781. 

Greater Ecosystem Alliance: PO 
Box 2813, Bellingham, WA 98227; 
206/67 | -9950. 

Nisqually River Council: 
PO Box 1076, Yelm, WA 98597; 
206/459-6780. 

Yakima Indian Nation: 
c/o Fisheries Department, 
PO Box |51, Toppenish, WA 
98948; 509/865-6262. 


Pacific Southwest 

Friends of Los Angeles River: 
PO Box 292134, Los Angeles, CA 
90029; 213/223-0585. 

Heal the Bay: | 640 5th St., Suite 
112, Santa Monica, CA 90401. 

Stream Consciousness: 53! 
Highland Drive, Los Osos, CA 
93402-3717. 

Sonoma Watershed Council: 
13568 Skyline Blvd., Woodside, 
CA 94062-4543; 707/546-6706, 
707/575-7833. 

Tuolumne River Preservation 
Trust: 3220 Sacramento St., 

San Francisco, CA 94115; 
415/292-3531. 

Napa River Focus: 3415 Browns 
Valley Rd., Napa, CA 94558; 
707/253-5810. 

Save San Francisco Bay: 

1736 Franklin St., Third Floor, 
Oakland, CA 94612; 
510/452-9261, fax 510/452-9266. 

Urban Creeks Council: 2530 San 
Pablo Ave., Berkeley, CA 94702. 

Central Sierra Watershed 
Coalition: PO Box 67, Angels 
Camp, CA 95222; 209/736-4677, 
fax 209/736-2902. 

Anderson Valley Watershed 
Assoc.: | |800 Anderson Valley 
Rd., Boonville, CA 95415. 

Russian River Watershed 
Protection Committee: PO 
Box 501, Guerneville, CA 95446; 
707/869-0410. 

South Yuba River Citizens 
League: PO Box 841, Nevada 
City, CA 95959; 916/265-5961. 

Marianas Audubon Society: PO 
Box 4425, Agana. Guam, GU 96910. 

Big Island Rainforest Action 
Group: PO Box 341, Kurtistown, 
HI 96760; 808/966-7622. 

Life of the Land: |9 Niolopa PI., 
Honolulu, HI 96817; 808/595-3903, 
email amnies@igc.apc.org 


Compiled by David Burnor, 
Andrea Chase, Karen Van 
Epen, and Peter Warshall 


To find out if there is an organized group in your watershed, inquire at your 
regional chapter of Trout Unitd., Ducks Unltd., Isaak Walton League, Audubon 
Society or Sierra Club, or check your library for one of these directories: 


1994 River Conservation Directory 


From the National Park Service & American Rivers. A veritable freshet of 
activist contacts around the country. A limited number of free copies are 
available for interested groups from Earl Foote at American Rivers (address 
above). Individuals can get a copy for $12 postpaid from Superintendent of 
Documents, PO Box 371954, Pittsburgh, PA 15250-7954; 202/512-1800, 
fax 202/512-2250. Order ISBN 0-16-037918-0. 


1994 Conservation Directory 


The “Big Green Book” of national and international environmental 
organizations and databases. $24.85 postpaid from the National Wildlife 
Federation, 8925 Leesburg Pike, Vienna, VA 22184; 800/432-6564. Order 
item # 7956. Also online through EcoNet: email econet@igc.org 

World Directory of Environmental Organizations 

Compiled in 1992 by the California Institute of Public Affairs, Sierra Club & 
IUCN. $47 postpaid from CIPA, PO Box 189040, Sacramento, CA 95818; 


916/442-2472, fax 916/442-2478. 


Environmental Liason Centre International 
Based in Kenya (address above). Maintains a database of 6,000 environmental 
groups around the world, organized by purpose and updated every two years. 


River Network (address above) has several useful publications including 
People Protecting Rivers (1992; $10 postpaid) and How to Save a 
River ($18 postpaid, reviewed on p. 20). They also operate DORIS 
(Directory of River Information Specialists), providing specialized help 
for grassroots groups. Call 800/42-DORIS. 
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WER: Do you think that water is a 
gender issue? 


]M: Certainly the lack of provision 


of clean, fresh water in a lot of the 
world has very significant impli- 
cations for women, who are the 
carriers of water, particularly in 
developing countries. About 80 
percent of disease is brought 
about by water. That certainly 
affects women who are, in the in- 
formal sector, also the caretakers, 
the doctors, the nurses. When I 
say that women are the carriers 
of water, I mean that millions of 
women around the world spend 
half to three-quarters of their day 
lifting water and carrying it from 
one place to another. 


There was a really wonderful 
group called Maji Safi in Kenya. 
“Maji Safi” means fresh water — 


actually, safe water. Women orga- 


nized in groups to develop small 
income-generating projects. With 
the income, they built large water 
collection tanks, and fit them on 
all the different types of shelter 
and houses. They collected a 
whole lot of rainwater, and that 
cut the amount of time they spent 
carrying water (over really high 
hills) by about seven-eighths. 
And that enabled them to build a 
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school and start teaching the 


children in the village. Their orga- 


nizational response to their water 
problem actually contributed a 
great deal to the development of 
the village. 


WER: Why wouldn’t the men 
carry water? 


]M: That’s a good question. For 
different reasons in different 
places. In Kenya, for example, the 
men simply aren’t there. They’ve 
gone into the urban centers to 
work. In some cases they’ve 
crossed borders to work; they are 
the people who send back the re- 
mittances that are holding up the 
economies in some developing 


countries. In other places, it simply 


is not traditional for men to carry 
water. It’s something that’s very 
deeply rooted, not a matter of 


women’s rights or a Western view 


of feminism. Certainly, many of 
those women would like the men 


to be carrying water; perhaps if 
water development continues 
along the course it’s going, we’ll 
see a change in men’s aititudes to 
carrying water before we see a 
change in how water supply sys- 
tems are finally managed, main- 
tained, and implemented. 


WER: Do you think there’s a spe- 
cial spiritual connection to water 
in women — the water carriers? 


JM: I don’t know, maybe deep 
spiritual connections remain tied 
to things for longer when those 
things require a great deal of la- 
bor. Maybe people remain con- 
nected to things that are precious, 
that are lifegiving. We've lost that 
to some extent in many parts of 
the developed world — although 
people will say, “I’m drawn to 


water.” “If I’m near a river, I go to 


the river.” “I watch the river.” “I 
watch the ocean.” Any body of 
water is a naturally attractive ele- 


Juliette Majot has campaigned on environmental and social justice issues for 


twenty years. She’s the editor of International Rivers Network’s quarterly publica- 
tion World Rivers Review, which reports on water development projects around 
the world, and on the efforts of local communities to identify and implement alter- 


natives to large-scale river dams. Juliette is also editor and co-founder of IRN’s 
BankCheck Quarterly, which makes known the impact of the World Bank and 
the International Monetary Fund's policies and practices. —RK 
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Angela Gennino 


WORLD 


World Rivers Review 


| “With clear-lake depth and tsunami World Rivers 
a vigilance, the best global newsletter on Review 
: every aspect of water politics. News of $35/year (4 issues). 


Juliette Majot, Ed. 
International 
Rivers Network, 


Narmada peasants in India practicing 
nonviolent rebellion against a series of 


dams, the Havasupadi fight to prevent 1847 Berkeley Way, 

uranium pollution of the Grand Canyon, Berkeley, CA 94703: ee 
Juliette Majot was arrested after partici- the battle between Mexico and the U.S. 5 ;9/g48-1155 
pating in a blockade of the 1989 annual over borderline canal seepage — news 
meeting of the World Bank and the Inter- you don't find anywhere else. As a Czech, Hungarian, and Austrian environ- 


national Monetary Fund. The IRN staff, : 
with eight other people, held the protest waterflow lover, the International 
to call attention to the fact that more than Rivers Network is my favorite 
100,000 people will be displaced by the organization. —-PW 

World Bank-funded Sardar Sarovar 


mentalists calling for the designation of an 
International Park along the Danube be- 
tween Vienna, Austria, and Gyor, Hungary, 
thus preventing the construction of dams 


at Hainburg, Gabcikovo, and Nagymaros. 
In an effort to expand the protection a na- A resolution calling for the International 
tional park in Austria might offer, Friends Park was delivered to the Hungarian Prime 
of the Earth International has joined with Minister in September. 


ment. Real-estate developers build | much water? Was it screw- 


HEY might not think 


near water because the property ing up the water? Or was it - 
has higher value; that has some- just because it was nuclear of themselves politically 
thing to do with the spiritual con- = power? as environmentalists, but 


nection to water. In a lot of the 
world (India, for example), rivers 
in particular are holy. The Mother 
Narmada River in India, which is 
now the site of one of the most 
controversial dam projects in the 
world, is the spiritual center for 
millions of people who live along 
that river. And that’s not unique. 


]M: That part of the lake is an if somebody has a sense of 


incredibly striking area. You're in 
the dunes — the first National place about anything that’s 


Shore designated along a body of outdoors . then a part of 


fresh water. There are magnificent a 
dunes over the sort of gray sheet them is related to what 


that is Lake Michigan on some environmentalism is about. 
days. And you can look at an 

angle and see the steel mills of 

WER: What's your favorite body United States Steel Gary Works 

of water? and Bethlehem Steel. that really made it look like a very 
foolish investment and a foolish 
piece of engineering as well. 


]M: Lake Michigan, for a very 
simple reason: I grew up on the 


The power plant was going to be 
built on short pilings in shifting 


shores of Lake Michigan. dunes. There was an incredible There’s a bit of environmentalist in 
WER: When you were fighting the __ litany of problems associated with — everybody that I’ve ever met. They 
power plant on Lake Michigan, the plant, and with the Northern might not think of themselves po- 

was it because it consumed so Indiana Public Service Company, litically as environmentalists, but if 
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somebody has a sense of place 
about anything that’s outdoors, 
then a part of them is related to 
what environmentalism is about. 
And if they have any other people 
in their lives, a part of them is 
related to what environmentalism 
is about. 


If you’re an activist long enough, 
you come to see personal actions 
as civil disobedience, as part of 
what some people call total tactics. 
You're saying: “I believe that 
through research, through media, 
through protest, through nego- 
tiation, through whatever it takes, 
we can improve the situation 
about whatever it is we want to 
improve.” In my case, now it’s 
freshwater. It’s rivers. It’s energy 
conservation. It’s all those things 
that are very tied into the natural 
resource of water, which is becom- 
ing used as a political and eco- 
nomic weapon and as a political 
and economic commodity — I 
don’t think that that’s going to 
change, since we do have a limited 
amount of water. To me, being ar- 
rested at the World Bank was a 
statement: “I’m here to say that 
there are people throughout the 
world to whom you allow no 
voice in determining their own 
development path, in determining 
how they’re going to decide how 
to use their very limited supply of 
water and how they’re also going 
to respect that water existing as 
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itself, or river existing as 
a river, not just for 
somebody’s use.” 


WER: One of the things 

that we’re interested in 

is the whole idea of healing 
watersheds and what “healing” 
means. Any thoughts? 


]M: The Earth and rivers have 
enormous recuperative powers. 
Really startling recuperative 
powers. I was on a raft on the 
Stanislaus River a couple of years 
ago. At that time, because of the 
drought, part of the area that had 
been submerged by the reservoir 
was again a running river. 


We all decided, Let’s go on the 
Stan while the Stan is back being 
a river again. It was incredibly 
graphic and incredibly eerie. A lot 
of trees — tree skeletons — were 
there, fully looking like trees but 
as though they were driftwood, 
standing-up driftwood trees. But 
the reeds had already come back, 
just in this one season. The vegeta- 
tion that had returned in this area 
was really astounding. The scien- 
tists I was with were amazed at 
how much had come back. That 
kind of raised the feeling that, oh, 
this could heal. It’s possible to 
heal. But I think that whether you 
call it healing, whether you call it 
restoration, I think it’s such a posi- 
tive thing that there is this feeling 
or beginning of a movement to try 
to reverse some of the damage 
that’s been wrought, particularly 


‘ 


we HE unnaturalness of 
watching a river sfop 
is really so jolting and 
such a sharp assault 
on the senses. 


to rivers. It’s positive because it 
means that there are people who 
are able to say we made a mistake. 
Because it’s going to take a lot of 
the people in the professions that 
were involved in those mistakes, 
the engineering profession in 
particular, to reverse some of 

this damage. 


In the Northwest, on the Elwha 
River, we’re seeing what may be 
the first decommissioning of 
dams. It’s a very, very, very ex- 
pensive process. When you’ve 

got people like Dan Beard, com- 
missioner of the U.S. Bureau of 
Reclamation traveling around 
internationally [the Elwha dam 

is maintained by the BuRec], talk- 
ing about the changing role of the 
Bureau of Reclamation which is 
really one of the most powerful 
water and electricity supply orga- 
nizations in the world. For them 

to walk around and say our priori- 
ties have changed, we’re not going 
to be building large infrastructure 
anymore and we’re going to be 
starting to put a lot of our re- 
sources and expertise into alterna- 
tives and into restoration which 
we're going to need to pay 
attention to. 
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We work very hard to reform the 
policies of the World Bank, which 
is the pivotal funder in the world 
of large-scale water infrastructure 
— water mega-projects. One of 
our points of leverage has been to 
target the money that US taxpay- 


ers put into the World Bank and to 


predicate that money on signifi- 
cant reforms and policies and 


practices of the bank. We now find 


ourselves in a pattern of having 
very politically conservative 
people in charge of the US Con- 
gress who are also interested in 
cutting off money to the World 
Bank, though in large part for a 
very different set of reasons. 


WER: The alliance between fiscal 
conservatives, free enterprise 
people, and conservationists is 
actually a very interesting one 
and it’s growing. 

]M: Yeah, it really is. I’ve been 


exposed to a lot of things I cail 
nightmare coalitions. 


WER: Is there anything you’d say 
water flow, rather than working 
with people, has taught you? Has 
water itself been the teacher in 
certain ways? 


JM: Well, I think so. It’s kind of 
hard to wax poetic. Water is mes- 


merizing. And I think the amazing 


thing about it, the thing that cap- 


tures our imagination, is that it 
keeps flowing. It finds ways to go 
from where it started to where it’s 
eventually going to be, and then it 
kind of starts all over again and 
starts to flow all over again. 
Maybe that’s what’s so emotion- 
ally devastating about seeing rap- 
ids or a river blown up and a dam 
put in place. The unnaturalness of 
watching a river stop is really so 
jolting and such a sharp assault on 
the senses. If it wasn’t that people 
like to look at beautiful bodies of 
water, all these dam pictures that 
the dam industry puts out of beau- 
tiful dams holding beautiful bod- 
ies of water could be seen a little 
bit more for what they are. 


WER: There’s a whole group of 
people that loves the reservoir for 
motor boating and water skiing 
and largemouth bass fishing. It’s a 
different aesthetic and feeling. 


]M: Well, when it gets down to it, 
it’s the love of being around water. 
That's legitimate, that people like 
to touch it, they like to be on top of 
it, they like to be underneath it. 
We were born inside water so it’s 
not surprising that we love being 
there. The power of running wa- 
ter, of water moving and finding 
its path and being liquid, I sup- 
pose all of that is something that’s 
just innate and it’s helpful in how 
we do our work. @ 
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Does your organization 
need funding for river or | 
restoration projects? These 
nonprofit foundations may be able 
to help you. Call or write for 
information and guidelines. 


The Bullitt Foundation 
1212 Manor Ave. 
Seattle, WA 98101-2825 
206/343-0807 
Giving primarily in the 
Pacific Northwest. 
Educational Foundation 

of America 
35 Church Lane © 
Westport, CT 06880 
226-6498 
ng nationwide. 


The David 
and Lucile Packard 
Foundation 
300 Second St., Suite 200 
Los Altos, CA 94022 
The Charles Stewart Mott 
Foundation 
1200 Mott Foundation Bldg. 
Flint, Mi 48502-1851 
810/238-5651 
Giving nationwide. 
The Ford Foundation 
East 43rd St. 
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' ARLY LAST DECEMBER, a feast was convened in the small Na- 
tive community of Kitamaat, in northern British Columbia. Feasts 


| are enormously important social and cultural ceremonies for 


Northwest First Nations. Historically, they have been a key mechanism 


for transmitting information and legitimizing transactions among people 


with strong oral traditions. The naming of children, the assumption of 


new chiefs, weddings, funerals, peace treaties: virtually all major commu- 


nity events are traditionally ratified and celebrated by way of a feast. 


For the Haisla people, last 
December’s feast was a celebration 
that resonated far beyond Kitamaat 
Village. Speaker after speaker rose 
to exalt an unprecedented decision 
earlier in the year to permanently 
protect about 800,000 acres of pris- 
tine ancient coastal temperate 
rainforest. On August 16, the B.C. 
provisional government had an- 
nounced that most of the Greater 
Kitlope Ecosystem was to be spared 
from logging. 


The Haisla, backed by the Portland, 
Oregon conservation organization, 
Ecotrust, had pressed hard for fully 
one million acres to be preserved. 
In the end, they got 80 percent of 
what they asked for. So, on an un- 
seasonably cold night in December, 
the Haisla opened up their commu- 
nity and warmed several hundred 
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souls with heartfelt thanks for help- 
ing to save their territory from the 
chainsaw’ bite. 


Looking back over more than a 
decade of pitched battles in the B.C. 
woods, the Kitlope decision stands 
out for a number of reasons. First, 
it is a testament to the Haisla’s de- 
termination that the Kitlope would 
remain untouched, especially in 
view of the ravages that resource 
extraction had caused elsewhere in 
their territory. Second, the Kitlope 
was preserved without a single 
placard being raised: no angry 
voices, no arrests, no screaming 
headlines, none of the usual fare 
that British Columbians have come 


Teswa River 
just above 
Kitlope Lake. 


Photos by 
Stewart Brand 


to expect around land use issues. 
Third, the powerful coalition forged 
between Ecotrust and the Haisla 
was critical in bringing to bear a 
persuasive case that neither govern- 
ment nor industry could refute: the 
argument that, left intact, the 
Kitlope had a far greater value than 
it would ever have as an industrial 
site. People look upon the preser- 
vation of the Kitlope in absolute 
wonder, because not only did the 
government agree to protect it; the 
company with harvesting rights in 
the area agreed to forgo them with- 
out a dollar in compensation. 


In the late eighties, the West Fraser 
Timber Company was all set to 
start building roads into the 
Kitlope. The Haisla were girding 
themselves for a hard scrap in the 
best tradition of B.C.’s resource 
battles. They wanted to keep the 
company out. Down in Portland, 
meanwhile, Spencer Beebe and Ken 
Margolis of Conservation Interna- 
tional were branching off to form 
Ecotrust, and one of the first things 


lan Gill first visited the Kitlope in the summer of 1993 on assignment as environment 
reporter for the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. Last November, he left the CBC 


to become director of Ecotrust Canada. 
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they did was set about mapping 
the world’s remaining coastal tem- 
perate rainforests. The Kitlope 
leaped off the page, a sea of green 
that turned out to be the largest 
completely intact rainforest water- 
shed of its type left anywhere on 
Earth. Beebe arranged to meet the 
Haisla and, in the summer of 1990, 
Haisla elders showed him the 
Kitlope. 


What Beebe saw was a spectacular 
place. Superlatives tend to get a 
little shopworn when describing 
wilderness, but not in the Kitlope. 
It is home to all six species of 
salmon. Oolachan, coveted by Na- 
tives for their oil and strong flavor, 
run the rivers there, as do Dolly 
Varden and large schools of sea- 
run cutthroat trout. Scientists have 
identified 120 species of birds, in- 
cluding marbled murrelets and 
black merlins; 130 plants of cultural 
significance to the Haisla; moun- 
tain goats, moose beavers, grizzly 
and black bears; countless insect 
species; bats, pygmy shrews, even 
tailed frogs. This species richness 


Headwaters of the 
Kitlope River 


is captured in the Kitlope’s rich 
flood plains, steep-sided mountain 
slopes, alpine 
meadows and 
teeming estuaries. 
The forest is char- 
acterized by Sitka 
spruce, western 
hemlock, amabilis 
fir and yellow ce- 
dar, plus the 
northernmost 

strands of Douglas fir 
on the coast. “This is the 
one place where you can 
find it all,” says Ken 
Margolis. “It is a kind of 
museum of an ecotype, 
and I don’t think there’s 
any more important 
place on the coast of 
North America.” 


West Fraser Timber 
Co. thought the place 
was important, too. : 
When the Haisla made it clear they 
were determined to keep the com- 
pany out, West Fraser didn’t just 
roll over and give up. The com- 
pany promised jobs to the 
Haisla, and an economic 
stake in logging the eco- 
system that would have 
amounted to around 100 
million sorely needed dol- 
lars flowing to the Haisla. 
Gerald Amos, a former 
elected chief of the Haisla 
admits that the West 
Fraser offer gave his 
people pause. But once 
the global significance of 
the area was explained to 
the people, Amos said, the 
company offer was turned 
down flat. “To a person, 
there was no hesitancy 
that it was the right 
decision,” Amos said. 


With that, the Kitlope’s 
protection was all but 
assured. Premier Mike 
Harcourt, bruised and bat- 
tered over the Clayoquot 
controversy, desperately 
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wanted some good news to an- 
nounce last summer. West Fraser 
made it a whole lot easier when, in 
a remarkable gesture of corporate 
philanthropy, the company agreed 
to give up its rights to log there 
without demanding more timber 
elsewhere. “We really felt good 
about doing this,” said company 
president Hank Ketcham when he 
shared the stage in a theatre in the 
B.C. Legislature with Harcourt, 
Gerald Amos, Spencer Beebe, and 
Haisla elders and leaders. It was a 
remarkable scene: industry, conser- 
vationists, First Nations and gov- 
ernment, unanimous in their com- 
mitment that there will never be 
logging in what Harcourt called 
“one of the world’s great natural 
and cultural treasures.” 


So just before Christmas, there was 
a mood of great comfort and joy in 
Kitamaat Village. The community 
hall reverberated to the songs and 
dancing of Haisla youth. Haisla el- 
ders praised the efforts of their own 
leaders, and of the many people 
from outside the community who 
helped save the heart of Haisla ter- 
ritory from an all-too-predictable 
fate. One elder, James Roberston, 
stood up toward the end of the 
evening and, looking back on a mo- 
mentous year in the history of his 
people, said the protection of the 
Kitlope “did this old man’s heart 
good.” A lot of other hearts were 
feeling pretty good too.® 
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How to Save a River 


This book is extremely useful for organizing and carying 
out any cause or public campaign. David Bolling and 
the River Network present a cookbook format for build- 
ing and sustaining an effort of public awareness and 
policy influence, providing tools and resources for mak- 
ing a river into an issue and successfully campaigning 
for its preservation. They distill years of experience 


into clear and 

concise procedures, 
explanations and 
advice. —Larry Dieterich 


How to Save a River 
(A Handbook for Citizen Action) 
David Bolling, River Network. 1994; 


266 pp. ISBN 1|-55963-250-X 
$17 ($21.25 postpaid) from Island Press, 
Box 7, Covelo, CA 95428; 800/828-1302 


While a proactive campaign is fundamental 
to success, it’s also true that you will have 
to react creatively to changing political re- 
alities. This means you can’t simply create a 


game plan and follow it blindly from A to Z; 


you have to respond to some of the key 
moves your opposition makes. 


It’s therefore important to know what the 
other side is doing, to stay informed about 
their strategies, and to adapt your strate- 
gies accordingly. This means, among other 
things, having access to information inside 
the opponent’s campaign, and while we’re 


Sauk River, Washington, a National 
Wild and Scenic River. 


not suggesting ecological espionage we are 
suggesting the value of key relationships 
with agency personnel, opposition employ- 
ees, elected officials, and anyone else close 
to the other side. 


In September 1992, it was crunch time for 
the American River. A Congressional bill au- 
thorizing construction of an expandable 
flood control project — the “dry” version 
of the Auburn Dam — had cleared every 
committee hurdle and was being debated on 
the House floor. Construction and opera- 
tion of the project would have wrecked part 
of the American River canyon, destabilized 
upstream slopes, and laid the foundation for 
a river-killing multipurpose reservoir. 


Friends of the River, American Rivers and 

a host of other environmental groups had 
been combing the Capital for last minute 
muscle to oppose authorization of the dam 
when someone suggested the National 
Taxpayers Union. By no stretch of the 
imagination an environmental lobby, the 
NTU is nevertheless devoted to battling 
boondoggles and government giveaways. 
Since the proposed Auburn Dam would 
have provided twice the level of flood pro- 
tection required by federal regulations, and 
since far cheaper, nonstructural alternatives 
were available, the NTU found the authori- 
zation bill an irresistible target to oppose. 
That opposition wasn’t the only reason 

the dam was voted down, but it certainly 
helped and it illustrates the value of looking 
for unlikely allies. 


The Rio Grande 
Riverkeeper 


If you live in the Rio Grande watershed, 
here, finally, is the important news. From 
Alamosa to Matamoros, info without 
borders about the border. Their motto: 
“Mo’ Better Water,” their goal: restora- 
tion. If you live somewhere else but need 
to see a great watershed newsletter, it’s 
Riverkeeper. —Peter Warshall 


Top Ten Threats to the Rio Grande 


|. Unplanned population growth, 
development of colonias. 

2. Discharge of inadequately treated 
sewage effluent from border “twin 
cities”: Juarez, Nuevo Laredo. 

3. Dewatering of streambed at CO/NM line 
and above Presidio, by irrigated farming. 

4. Dumping of toxics from maquila plants. 

5. Lack of municipal, agricultural water 
conservation programs. 

6. Non-point discharge of agricultural 
wastes: nitrates, phospates, feedlot 
runoff, pesticides. 

7. Unreclaimed mining sites 
— leaking toxic trace elements. 

8. Watershed destruction by clearcut 
— in upper Rio Conchos. 

9. Channelization — which has destroyed 
thousands of acres of riparian habitat. 

10. Government inattention to the above. 


The 
Grande 

Riverkeeper 

Steve Harris, Editor. 

$14/year donation (4 issues) from 

Rio Grande Restoration, PO Box 1612, 
El Prado, NM 87529; 505/776-1369 
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Ray Troll’s Shocking Fish Tales 


Magnificent illustrations and lively, irrev- 
erent writing make this the most enjoy- 
able fish book I've read in years. The 
“tales” cover a fascinating array of fish 
lore, including some biology, history, and 
paleontology. —Mollie Rights 


a 
To get anywhere at all in the dating depart- 
ment, as well as the eating department, 
deep-water creatures have evolved organs 
of light, triggered — even at will — by the 
oxygen in their blood. There’s plenty of 
oxygen in the deeps because polar circula- 
tion drives cold, oxygenated water down, 
and the pressure of up to four tons per 
square inch is no problem because the 
force is the same inside and out. Fish born 
down there have parchment-thin skin 

and wispy bones, but those boys in the 
bathyscape, with air pockets in every bit 

of their bodies, would be crushed like 
smacked gnats. 


Abyssal creatures use light to attract mates 
and prey and to defend themselves by sig- 
naling size to a predator. It’s reasonable to 
assume that a modestly lit but extremely 
ugly Lasiognathus saccostoma, no matter 
how hungry, won’t mess with a six-foot 
Chrisotomias photopterus flashing like the 
Goodyear blimp at minus ten thousand 
feet. Even with the weird results delivered 
by evolution, the shapes and organs of the 
abyssal fish follow the basic rules: repro- 
duce and eat, no matter how mean or ugly | 
you have to be. 4 


Ray Troll’s Shocking Fish Tales 
(Fish, Romance, and Death in Pictures) 
Ray Troll & Brad Matsen. 1991; 

128 pp. ISBN 0-89815-548-7 

$15.95 ($19.45 postpaid) from Ten Speed 
Press, PO Box 7123, Berkeley, CA 94707; 
800/84 | -2665 


@ Go to work for the World © Dam and divert the sue the government for 
Bank, the Army Corps of En- _riverflow for drinking water, allowing you to do so. 
gineers, or the Los Angeles thermal power generation @ Introduce exotic plants 
Department of Public Works. (especially cooling nuclear and animals — sak cedar, 2e- 
power plants), industries, 
irrigation, motorboats and 
waterskiing. Conveniently 


@ Deforest, cultivate, urban- bra mussel, Asian clams — 
ize or mine a watershed in through inattention. Stock 
blithe ignorance of runoff largemouth bass or European 


impacts, erosion, changes in _'gnore or actively suppress brown trout. (It costs tax 


river temperature, and over- and distort information about 


dose levels of nutrients and 
toxics. View “non-point 
pollution” as a technical 
term of no interest. 


© Straighten the meanders, 
pave the banks, dredge the 
bottom to speed the flood- 
waters downstream. 


@ Channelize, dredge, and 
regulate the river’s flow with 
dams, locks or watergates for 
navigation by boats and 
barges. 


the impacts on the down- 
stream users and fish nurser- 
ies in the estuary. 


© Build lots of outfall pipes 
at many points along the 
river, dumping sewage 
(treated or not), ag drainage, 
industry waste, radionuclides, 
pesticides and herbicides into 
the river. 


@ Move your family onto a 
flood plain; cover the hillsides 
with roads and homesites; 


payers over $2 billion a year 
to control this menagerie.) 


© Drain down the river and 
shrink its channel flow by 
overpumping groundwater, as 
in Tucson. If your pumps are 
macho enough, you can re- 
verse the flow, as in the San 
Francisco Bay delta. 


@ Use the river as a political 
boundary, the line that your 
neighbor may never cross. So 
many wars leave corpses 
floating in the eddies. 
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SS ONTH BY MONTH we 
watched our water bills in- 


crease. Drought-trained in water 
conservation, we quit flushing. We 
told our roses they’d have to get by 
on used water from the washing ma- 
chine. The yard we’d repatriated 
from an asphalt parking lot withered 
to a brown, gnarled thicket. Still the 
bills climbed. 


My father was a florist. His father, a 
chicken plucker, owned one of the 
largest greenhouses in the county. I 
am used to having growing things around me: I bought 
a book telling how to drill a well with a hand auger. 


A local geologist /hydrologist said, Yep, there sure was 
water in our hillside; he knew of productive wells “not 
more than three hundred feet.” The dream of a hand- 
dug well receded. I couldn’t imagine myself hand-twist- 
ing an overgrown screw 300 feet into the ground and 
lifting the debris from the hole every five feet. 


Maybe hiring a contractor to do the drilling wasn’t that 
bad a notion. Especially since only a licensed well-driller 
could get a permit to drill a well in our state. Picking a 
spot away from sewer pipes and septic-tank leachfields 
was a tricky business, as was sealing the well to prevent 
contamination of subsurface waters. 


Drilling contractors got paid by the foot. One of these al- 
lowed that while he couldn’t make any promises, it was 
likely he could get us a proper well for $8,000 — maybe 

$10,000 — including pump and piping. Gulp! 


I stalled for a couple more years. But when the rates 
jumped again, a few of us decided to throw in together 
and buy a small portable drilling rig. We’d share the cost 
and help drill each other’s wells. 


We settled on a DeepRock Hydra-Drill — very popular 
among clandestine agriculturalists. A lawn-mower-sized 
gasoline engine mounted on seven-foot rails delivers 
slow-turning power to hollow, water-conducting drill 
stems through a clutch and transmission. The guy in the 
DeepRock video is able to drill six or eight feet an hour. 


Since the rig was going on my credit card, I got to drill 
the first well. For twelve feet or so, the drilling went just 
like the video. At thirteen feet we hit shale. Progress 
slowed. One by one, the neighbors drifted away. 


When the first rain train out of Alaska hit in November, I 
was still drilling. Though I had sent away for heavy- 
duty mining bits, progress was being measured in 
inches per hour. My devotion was waning. Many times 
my undisciplined soul wondered whether, if I could 
stretch my arm down the hole like Rubberman, I might 
dig more quickly with a dental pick. 
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Drilling a water well in my part of the world is a Zen 
species of lawbreaking. Your mind wanders many land- 


scapes as the drill stem slowly grinds its way through 
the earth. Time loses meaning. There is only the occa- 
sional flick of the rig’s winch handle, then waiting 
— ten minutes, twenty minutes, an eternity — until 
you give the handle another turn. The deafening 
| f || noise of the thing frightens off any wildlife that 
might provide a moment's distraction. There 
is only you and the rig. 


Mee = Then, at sixty-seven feet, the drill stem 
| seemed suddenly to be falling into the 
hole. I had grown used to incremental 
progress; it felt like the rig was broken. I 
added another five-foot section of drill stem: it too dis- 
appeared into the hole. And another. 


The borehole debris changed from flakes of shale to wa- 
ter-washed grains of sand. A professionally drilled well 
had come up with good water flow from the same for- 
mation at ninety feet, the neighbors told me. As clouds 
gathered in the west to give us another drenching, my 
hole in the ground had hit real water. @ 


LET ME ADD a few technical words for your consideration. 


The DeepRock Hydra-Drill is best used for drilling small (four- 
inch) wells that use jet pumps to “push” the water out. While this 
arrangement is not energy-efficient, it may be all you need. How- 
ever, if you want to run your water system with solar electricity, 
you need a six-inch hole in order to use an energy-efficient sub- 
mersible pump. DeepRock has a six-inch rig; if you are not drilling 
through rock, it might do the job for you. Call Slade or Gary, 
they’re friendly and know what their rigs can do. For most six-inch 
bores (four-inch wells) you'll be better off hiring a trailer-mounted 
drilling rig. 


The risk of groundwater contamination is serious. Leave room 
around your well casing to seal the well with concrete to a depth 
of twenty feet. This will also protect the well from contamination 
by surface runoff. If you are going to use the water for more than 
irrigation, toilets, bathing and washing, you must have it tested 
regularly by a reliable lab. 


DeepRock 

2200 Anderson Road, Opelika, Alabama 36802, 800/633-8774 
(In AL: 800/333-7762; outside US: 205/749-3377). 

Fax: 205/749-5601. Telex: 593461 DeepRock Opel 


Wells and Septic Systems 

Max & Charlotte Aith. TAB Books, | 992; 

262 pp. ISBN 0-8306-21 36-9 

$16.95 ($20.90 postpaid) from TAB/McGraw-Hill, Retail 
Order Dept., 13311 Monterey Avenue, Blue Ridge Summit, 
PA 17294; 800/822-8138 


Waterhole 

(A Guide to Digging Your Own Well) 

Bob Mellin. 1991; 75 pp. ISBN 0-935902-21-X 

$8.95 postpaid from Balboa Publishing, | | Library Place, 
San Anselmo, CA 94960 
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The Dammed 


This book attempts a comprehensive history and analysis of humankind's efforts at 
river control. Fred Pearce begins with the Fertile Crescent and closes with man-made 
rivers flowing through the Sahara, and the Rocky Mountain Basin flooded to sate 
California's thirst. Dam builders are self-validating; dams are too often seen as the 
solution to underdevelopment, aridity, floods, and famine. As dam sights are com- 
pleted, engineers and bureaucrats are increasingly willing to undertake unnecessary, 
ill-conceived, dangerous projects. The resulting siltation, inundation of fertile farmland, 
destruction of fisheries, low power output, overirrigation, and salinisation destroy land 
and lives with no sustainable replacement. Pearce suggests that instead of massive 
constructions, the solutions may lie in ancient methods of managing flood plains and 
extracting water. We must forge a truce between our technical ability and the 
ancient’s ability to respect the long-term health of the land. —Andrew Needham 


This does not mean looking always for 
small solutions to problems. It means look- 
ing for genuinely effective solutions. And it 
means taking the long view. Large-scale 
transformation of the landscape is not a 
phenomenon of the modern world. The 
systems of terraces, floating gardens and 
raised fields in the Americas were vast feats 
of engineering. ... The Bengalis didn’t think 
small either when they redesigned the 
Ganges River delta simultaneously to pre- 
vent floods and fertilize crops, but they 
thought effectively, and they built to last. 


The people of the Thar Desert appear 
caught between two worlds. Their old 
ways of a strictly ordered caste society, an- 
cient lore and technology, allowed them to 
live in extraordinary numbers in this hostile 
environment. Their way of life was not os- 
sified, but it did impose tight limits. Those 
limits are coming under increasing pressure 
from outside in the form of roads and wa- 
ter pipes and canals and scientists anxious 
to help them with ‘improved’ water tech- 
nology or better crops. The eventual result 
is almost bound to be the depopulation of 
the Thar. The harder India works to de- 
velop and ‘green’ the desert, the more it 
seems destined to destroy its life-support 
system. 


The true rationalists are those who at- 
tempt to see the whole picture, to view a 


The Dammed 

Fred Pearce. The Bodley Head, UK, 1994; 
376 pp. ISBN 0-370-31609-6 

$39.95 ($42.95 postpaid) from Trafalgar 
Square, PO Box 257, North Pomfret, VT 
05053; 800/423-4525 


river as part of a wider world, rather than 
as a piece of hydraulic engineering. As Phil 
Williams pointed out, large dams are an ex- 
perimental technology, and he believes the 
experiment has largely failed. “The physical 
form of a natural river and the ecosystem 
that depends on it have evolved together 
over thousands of years, created by the 
natural flows and sediment moved from the 
river's watershed. The construction of a 
large dam destroys this balance, setting in 
motion deleterious changes that may take 


An aerial photograph of the English Fens shows 
the ghostly mark of a former meandering river. 


decades to become apparent, but which 
ultimately negate the economic benefits of 
the dam and bequeath financial and envi- 
ronmental costs for future generations.” 


Cataclysms on the Columbia 


Imagine floodwater in places a thousand 
feet deep, moving nine cubic miles of wa- 
ter per hour at freeway speeds, emptying 
an enormous ice-dammed Montana lake 
into the Pacific Ocean in a week. The tur- 
bulent turmoil, witnessed by no doubt 
awed humans, shaped much of the land- 
scape in the Pacific Northwest, though J. 
Harlen Bretz had a tough time convincing 
his fellow geologists of that. He lived long 
enough to savor victory over the aca- 
demic establishment. Here's the story of 
what are now known as the Bretz Floods, 
complete with (unfortunately fuzzy) pho- 
tographs, maps, and a tour guide so you 
go see — and comprehend — the re- 
sults for yourself. Scientific sleuthing at 

its best. —. Baldwin 


In the middle of the debate proceedings, 
Joseph Thomas Pardee, a geologist who 
was personally familiar with much of 
Bretz’s terrain, reportedly turned to his 
friend, Kirk Bryan, and confided the follow- 
ing small but significant message, “l know 
where Bretz’s flood came from.” 


Now there was a puzzle! If, in fact, Pardee 
knew the source of Bretz’s water, why was 
he unwilling to make it known? The very 
nature of scientific advancement — so we 
are told — demands openmindedness and 
a chance to build on one another's discov- 
eries, and yet Pardee was to remain silent 
on the issue for more than a decade. The 
explanation was simple enough: Pardee had 


Cataclysms on the Columbia 
John Eliot Allen, Marjorie Burns & Sam C. 
Sargent. 1986; 211 pp. ISBN 0-88192-215-3 
$14.95 ($19.45 postpaid) from Timber Press, 
Order Dept., 133 SW 2nd Avenue, Suite 
450, Portland, OR 97204; 800/327-5680 


a career and a reputation to maintain. It 
was risky for any geologist to show hint of 
support for Bretz’s offensive hypothesis; 
and, to add to the problem, Pardee worked 
for W. C. Alden, the champion of scientific 
hesitancy. 


Gravel bars build and move downstream 
during floods by the top material rolling 
downstream in the current and spilling 
over the steep lower end of the bar. Even- 
tually, each bar is thus composed of beds 
that slope steeply in a downstream direc- 
tion. These foreset beds are found along 
the sides of canyons tributary to the main 
river, and they dip in an opposite direction 
from what is normally the tributary 
stream’s main current; in other words, they 
dip upstream, a clear indication that flood 
waters rushed up these tributaries and 
dumped part of their load. 
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Huey Johnson has striven 
practically forever in the 
interest of the environment 
— with the Nature Conser- 
vancy and the Trust for 
Public Land, as a director of 
Point Foundation, as 
California’s Secretary for 
Resources under Jerry 
Brown, and as founder 
and president of the Re- 
source Renewal Institute. 
He is like ice in stone: 
when he pushes on some- 
thing, it eventually moves. 


Huey is also the author of 
Green Plans: Greenprint 
for Sustainability, due in 

May from University of 
Nebraska Press. —]D 


ENJOY THE FEELING THAT NATURE BATS LAST, and so I’m drawn to those 

who test themselves and their craft in lives spent on the sea. I like to go 

out with fishermen, in a dhow in Lamu or a canoe in Alaska — places 

where the artistry of fishing has survived for generations. Those who navi- 

gate frail craft through treacherous seas are survivors and remarkable arti- 
sans. They’re comfortable with risk; they know it’s coming, and are ready. They 
develop the ability to take control and survive. 


One fishing experience burns brightly in memory. I was camped with my family 
on a beach on the Sea of Cortez in Baja California, near the then-remote village of 
Las Bariles. The only means of getting out for some fishing was a small weathered 
boat that spent its days drawn up on the sand before the village. Its owner was an 
ancient shark fisherman who worked mainly at night. 


Thousands of miles of silent desert focused down on this spot, but the sea was 
alive and in constant motion. Huge manta rays would leap high into the air, falling 
back with a boom like the report of a cannon. I thought about the old fisherman 
and his frail boat, working out there among those leaping creatures, and could 
only be amazed. 
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For several days I watched the 
man and the mantas. My children 
had befriended him, and one 
morning I walked up and squat- 
ted with the children, watching 
the old man mend net. He 
worked rapidly and with great 
skill, even though he was missing 
two fingers on one hand and one 
on the other. I was reminded of 
the adage that one shouldn’t trust 
people who worked with dyna- 
mite if they still had all their fin- 
gers. I asked the old man if he 
would guide me fishing, manana. 
Si, he said. It would be a day to 
remember. 


At dawn, we rolled the heavy 
boat down the sand on small 
round logs. The sea was glassy 
calm. Soon we were offshore, my 
host rowing and speaking occa- 
sionally in Spanish — a language 
I don’t speak, but can eventually 
figure out. 


Besides my good saltwater reel, I 
always take a snorkel and face 
mask along on these trips. I figure 
I can swim for miles with my face 
in the water. Today I was glad of 
my precaution, because the boat 
leaked badly. As I bailed — often 
— with a tin can, my guide was 
rowing way out to sea. The oars, 
like the boat, were cracked with 
weathering and looked like they 
could go at any minute. The man- 
tas were sporting, mostly at a cau- 
tious distance; occasionally one of 
the huge rays would scare the hell 
out of us by leaping and crashing 
back to the surface very nearby. 


The morning was flawless, the 
water gin-clear and turquoise. We 
stopped about half a mile from 
shore, and I was confident we 
could paddle back if the wind 
didn’t come up. As we fished we 
let out a huge amount of line — 
all the way to the bottom. Occa- 
sionally we caught a grouper one 
or two feet long. With this kind of 
fishing you could never be sure 
what you'd catch — which added 
to the pleasure. 


Suddenly my companion was 
worried. He pointed into the wa- 
ter at a school of mantas passing 
beneath us. Each of them looked 
considerably longer than our boat. 
The tip of my rod lunged down- 
ward, and I felt a strong surge on 
the line. I saw that a manta had 
brushed against my line. 


Mantas have two horns that pro- 
trude straight out from the fronts 
of their heads; my line was run- 
ning up between the horns of a 
huge beast swimming away from 
the boat. My hook was rapidly 
rising from the bottom as the line 
fed between the ray’s horns. 
Good grief, I thought, if the 
manta keeps going, the hook 
could easily snag him; which it 
did. The ray immediately ex- 
ploded into a frenzy of action, 
charging off at high speed. The 
bow of the boat made a white V 
through the waves as we raced 
along after the snagged fish. 


We were towed along thus for 
some time, heading further out to 
sea and making good time at it. 
The manta showed no signs of tir- 
ing. The leaky boat was filling 
fast, and I tried to bail while keep- 
ing the rod in the boat. When the 
shore had receded in the distance, 
I decided to cut the line. But as I 
reached for the machete, my 
guide snatched it away: having 
chased the manta this far, he 
would have none of it. He rubbed 
his stomach and pointed at the 


ray, obviously hoping we would 
land it. Frankly, I didn’t, but he 
wouldn’t let me have the knife, so 
there I was. 


The old fisherman had a home- 
made harpoon of re-bar — the 
iron used to reinforce concrete. 
He knocked the rust off the point 
with a brick and tied its line to the 
gunwale, at the ready in case the 
manta got near enough to har- 
poon. The line was a frayed rope 
about fifty feet long. 


Eventually the ray came in close, 
and he stuck it with the harpoon. 
This sent the fish off on a new 
charge in the direction of a kinder 
shore. At length my guide 
brought it closer to the boat, at 
which point the harpoon came 
loose. I was still hooked onto the 
manta with the fishing line, but I 
had put the pole down during the 
harpooning episode, and now 
had a wild time catching up with 
it as it bounced madly around in 
the bottom of 
the boat. 


It took mea 
while to maneu- 
ver the ray in 
closer to the 
boat again, at 
which point my 
companion 
managed to 
harpoon it once 
more. This time 
the harpoon 
held. The fish 
surged away, 
pulling the short harpoon line 
taut. The little boat was a cork on 
a short string, bobbing along just 
above the huge manta. 


The fisherman stood on the rail 
and turned the boat sideways 
with his feet, making the fish drag 
its whole length crosswise 
through the water. This would tip 
the boat up and bring it danger- 
ously close to flipping, at which 
point he would turn the bow back 
toward the ray while I leaned 
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way out the other side, trying to 
provide a counterbalance to the 
pull of the fish. And away we 
would go. 

Again and again my companion 
fought the ray, then turned the 
boat with his feet when the surge 
threatened to tip us. Amid this 
pandemonium, I dutifully bailed 
water, occasionally leaping to the 
rail of the leaking boat to help 
keep us from flipping. After half 
a dozen close calls, I realized that 
this fellow had handled many a 
large fish perched just in this po- 
sition, on the rail of his bobbing 
cork of a boat. 


At last the ray came in close 
enough for the fisherman to kill 
him with a quick stroke of the 
machete. He stood looking down 
at the dying fish for a moment, 
then invited me to help him get it 
in the boat. This I refused to do, 
since it looked to me to be wider 
than the boat was long, and I fig- 
ured it probably weighed several 
hundred pounds. The horizon 
was just a gray blur in the dis- 
tance, and the last thing I wanted 
was that huge fish inside our 
small, leaking vessel. 


I wanted to tow the fish as we 
rowed, but my guide said No! 
Tiburon. The growing pink cloud 
of dilute fishblood might lure 
sharks. And I recalled a descrip- 
tion from Captain Cook’s diary of 
the day in 1776 when he discov- 
ered Christmas Island in the mid- 
Pacific. The sharks kept striking 
at the oars as his men rowed into 
the lagoon. If sharks bit at oars 


they would certainly bite any 
portions of the ray hanging out of 
the boat. 


In or out of the boat, that ray was 
going to leave a blood trail. We 
would have to bail as we went, 
and that meant blood in the wa- 
ter. The ray in the boat was the 
worse choice. So I stood firm with 
my refusal to help to bring it 
aboard. 


Expressionless, my companion 
surveyed the situation. Then he 
grasped the ray’s gills and began 
to rhythmically rock the fish and 
the boat at the same time. Before 
long he had the boat dipping 
down several feet, then rocking 
back the other way with the fish 
rising alongside. With a sudden 
shout, he sprang upright, heaving 
with all his might, and the fish 
slid into the boat. A good portion 
of it hung out on each side. 


The boat settled low in the water, 
and I tightened my face mask and 
fastened on my snorkel breather. 
But the victorious fisherman had 
a great, cheerful grin on his face, 
and was chattering away about 
what had just transpired. I 
wished I understood Spanish 
well enough to know exactly how 
he felt at that moment. Was it the 
biggest fish he had ever caught? 
Looking at it lying there, almost 
overwhelming our boat, I won- 
dered if it was the biggest he’d 
ever seen. 


Finally we started in, my partner 
sitting on top of the manta and 
rowing as | did my best to bail. 
We took turns rowing, and labo- 


rious work it was, sitting on the 
dead ray with the oars striking 
the water at a bad angle. I just 
hoped the wind wouldn’t come 
up and create waves; we rode 
mere inches from the water. I sur- 
mised we were wed to that manta 
ray now, since I doubted that we 
could lift it out of the boat with- 
out capsizing. My partner had 
stretched his experience beyond 
the lessons of his lost fingers. Still, 
in that situation he was the part- 
ner to be with. 


HE WHOLE VILLAGE 

came out to see our catch. 

Many hands helped to 
drag the boat up the beach, and 
the fisherman’s tale was told with 
great gusto. When I came back 
later on, all that remained of the 
manta was its skeleton; the villag- 
ers had stripped the meat from it 
and left the rest for the tide and 
the crabs to finish. 


Perched precariously on the edge 
of that boat, pulling in a bit of 
harpoon line when he could, 
playing it out again as the fish 
fought for its life, the fisherman 
had met and bested a force of na- 
ture that could well have written 
a different end to our story. 


The mantas seemed to jump end- 
lessly that night, the boom of their 
re-entry rolling across the sea. I 
felt remorse for the one we had 
killed, but grateful for the oppor- 
tunity I’d had to share in the 
fisherman’s life work. € 
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Water: The International Crisis 


On this planet, water is uniquely valued, 
Water 
able to breed contention between (The International Crisis) 
nations. Water is traded, used, abused, Robin Clarke. 1991, 1993; 193 pp. 
misunderstood, lied about, and fre- ISBN 0-262-53116-X 
quently turned into a political tool or $15.95 ($18.95 postpaid) from 
hidden goal. In an unassuming tone of The MIT Press, Order Dept., 
science, compassion and understanding, 55 Hayward Street, Cambridge, MA 02142; 


this book explains a lot about world af- 800/356-0343, email mitpress-orders@mit.edu 


fairs, such as the real reason why the 
US gave up the Panama Canal. Most Wetlands in Danger 
importantly, it clearly demonstrates how 
borders, development policies and land 
use practices have a tremendous influ- 


Up to |7 per cent of their runoff would be 
transferred to Central Canada, the south- 
west United States and northern Mexico. 


The finest world conservation atlas 
| know of. Patrick Dugan has assembled 


ence on water, and hence the course Tien te the ecology and maps and thoughtful- 
of all human affairs. This book should the North American Water and Power ness in one place. A true guide to plan- 
be required reading for all of us. Alliance — and was first proposed by a etary healing. The inner deita of the 
—Larry Dieterich firm of construction engineers in 1964. Niger, the Banc dArguin (the largest 
° The scale of the proposal defies the imagi- tidal flats on Earth) , lakes ake Baikal 
The most grandiose engineering schemes nation; there would be 240 new reservoirs, | 29 langanyika, marshes like the 
known to man concern North America and 112 irrigation schemes and |7 new navi- Everglades, peatlands of the north, 
the Soviet Union. Both have made ambi- gable canals or rivers. The largest reservoir | Swamp forests of the Amazon and 
tious plans to divert major rivers that wouid hold 3500 cubic kilometres. Indonesia all receive proper concern. 
flow — — their a into It is probably significant that the United —Peter Warshall 
Prt rns Tne woud, Sate wouldrecee per 
land is dry and the people poor. incheding seven major came, 
respectively. Canada, which would in effect been proposed for the Mekong and its 
The North American plan involves trans- have to undergo major hydraulic surgery tributaries. In addition to generating elec- 
ferring between |36 and 308 cubic for the scheme, is unlikely to be pleased to | tricity, the proposed dams would help to 
kilometres of water a year from seven prin- see most of the product draining away into | exploit the estimated 39,000 square 
cipal rivers in Canada and three in Alaska. the California desert. kilometres (15,000 square miles) of poten- 


tial agricultural land in the delta by provid- 
ing controlled irrigation water. 


Environmental Hazards: Marine Pollution 


So far, just over a dozen dams have been 


A great single source for information e finished and several others are under con- 

on aspects of ocean pollution including The seabed is littered with undetonated struction. While these have helped increase 

sewage, debris, toxic chemicals, heavy bombs, abandoned offshore oil rigs, out- agricultural production, negative effects are 

metals, oil and radioactive wastes. This dated rocket engines, drums of toxic beginning to be felt. Beneficial flooding dur- 

comprehensive volume contains a chro- chemicals and radioactive waste, sunken ing the monsoon season has been reduced. 

nology of significant events in the history ships, me ee Freshwater inflow to the coastal ecosys- 

of marine pollution, from the first public pieces of wood, and other items. VVhile — tems, including the mangrove forests, has 
lat; 3 this type of debris can interfere with navi- decreased, and salinity patterns and levels 

sewer to legislation on the Exxon gation and fishing nets, plastic debris is have been altered 

Valdez cleanup; biographies of influen- proving to be far more hazardous, particu- 

tial citizens, scientists, and activists; and _|arly to marine mammals, sea birds and fish. 

a list of organizations and resources to Manufactured plastic products that become 

guide the reader to further research. debris include fishing gear, shipping and 


A generous number of charts and tables packaging materials, and household plastics. 


illustrate key points. Essential for stu- Household products that can end up as 
dents and teachers, conservationists, marine debris include tampon applicators, 


; | | condoms, disposable diapers, bags, bottles, 
and anyone interested in marine studies. 4. Containers. and other forms of pack- 
—Judy Hardin 


aging. Many plastics take as long as 500 
years to decompose. Their very strength 
and durability make them a persistent 
pollution problem. 


Environmental Hazards: 


Marine Pollution Wetlands in Danger 
(Contemporary World Issues Series) (A World Conservation Atlas) 
” Martha Gorman. 1993; 252 pp. Patrick Dugan, Editor. 1993; 
ISBN 0-87436-64 1-0 187 pp. ISBN 0-19-520942-7 
$39.50 postpaid from ABC-CLIO, Inc., $35 ($37 postpaid) from Oxford Univer- 
— PO Box 1911, Santa Barbara, CA sity Press, Order Dept., 2001 Evans Road, 
wom sues 93116-1911; 800/422-2546 Cary, NC 27513; 800/451-7556 
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Black-Necked Stilt. —The Wind Birds 


Most shorebird eyes are laterally placed, 
enabling them to see equally well up, down 
and in all directions. (The owls, which do 
not have to concern themselves about at- 
tack, have eyes facing directly forward, 
while the down-directed eyes of the bittern 
face forward only when it stands, as it is 
wont to do, with its bill pointed at the sky.) 
The eyes of the woodcock, however, 
crowd upward toward its crown and are 
set slightly to the rear, the better to detect 
foul play which might come at it from 
above and from behind; as a result, its cere- 
bral axis is so far tipped back that its brain 
is almost upside down. That it actually sees 
better backward than forward may or may 
not account for the tendency of this pecu- 
liar bird to collide with tree limbs. 

—The Wind Birds 


Thoreau on Birds ¢ The Wind Birds 


Henry David Thoreau wrote nearly obsessively during different periods of his life, and 
chronicled an enormous amount of his sense experience. This book (originally pub- 
lished in 1910 as Thoreau’s Bird-Lore) culls entries about birds from his voluminous 
journals, and organizes the fragments by group: Pigeons, Flycatchers, Finches, and so 
on. When Thoreau made these journals in the | 850s, European settlers had been 
hacking at New England's forests and inhabitants for a full two centuries; still, a lot 
of nature remained. Thoreau's descriptions, and his insights into elemental force, are 
hypnotic. This beautifully designed book is easy to pick up, hard to put down. 


About one hundred years later and two hundred miles to the south, Peter 
Matthiessen wrote a series of essays on birds that live on and around shores. The 
Wind Birds, originally published in the New Yorker, became a classic of the litera- 
ture. In paperback now for the first time, these loosely structured essays convey with 
deceptive ease nearly everything known about these birds. The organizing principle 


seems to be awe. —David Schneider 


Thoreau on Birds 

Henry David Thoreau. Beacon Press, 1910, 
1993; 510 pp. ISBN 0-8070-8520-0 

$25 ($29.25 postpaid) from Putnam Publish- 
ing Group, PO Box 506, East Rutherford, 
Nj 07073; 800/788-6262 


October 28, 1855 As | paddle under the 
hemlock bank this cloudy afternoon, about 
3 o'clock, | see a screech owl sitting on the 
edge of a hollow hemlock stump about 
three feet high, at the base of a large hem- 
lock. It sits with its head drawn in, eyeing 
me, with its eyes partly open, about twenty 
feet off. When it hears me move, it turns 
its head toward me, perhaps one eye only 
open, with its great glaring golden iris. You 
see two whitish triangular lines above the 
eyes meeting at the bill, with a sharp red- 
dish-brown triangle between and a narrow 
curved line of black under each eye. At this 
distance and in this light, you see only a 
black spot where the eye is, and the ques- 
tion is whether the eyes are open or not. It 
sits on the lee side of the tree this raw and 
windy day. —Thoreau on Birds 


Screech Owls. —Thoreau on Birds 


Whimoret. —The Wind Birds 


The Wind Birds 
(Shorebirds of North America) 
Peter Matthiessen. Chapters Publishing, 
1967, 1994; 168 pp. ISBN 1-881527-37-9 
$12.95 ($15.95 postpaid) from Chapters 
Bookstore, 203! Shelburne Road, 
Shelburne, VT 05482; 800/892-0220 
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Earth’s Insights 


Modern ecology is a concept that grew 
directly out of Darwin's theories. How- 
ever, the ethics that underlie ecology 
appear in most ancient belief systems, 
such as Christianity, Buddhism, and 
Australian Aboriginal Dreamtime. In an 
ambitious and mostly successful project, 
environmental philosopher J. Baird Callicott 
draws from these and other belief sys- 
tems in his search for an overriding 
ecological ethic, supplementary to all be- 
lief. Callicott first undertakes a survey of 
the ecological ethics implicit in indig- 
enous belief systems. He then explains 
how the breakdown of modernist West- 
ern science and philosophy — Newton 
and Descartes positing man as separate 
from nature — allows for a redefinition 
of man’s role in relation to his environ- 
ment. The redefinition he sees finds its 
roots mainly in the idea of a global 
shared land ethic. Callicott then presents 
campaigns, such as India's Chipko 
movement, that exemplify the land ethic. 
Callicott ultimately develops a vision of 


its own unique color and composition, re- 
flecting the light of all the others. Connect- 
ing all the eyes of this biospherical network 
of recovered traditional and indigenous en- 
vironmental ethics — binding them into a 
coherent whole — is a common thread, 
the emerging postmodern worldview and 
its associated evolutionary-ecological envi- 
ronmental ethic. This common thread taps 
into a different facet of each: into the Bud- 
dha-nature of plants . . . into Australian 
aboriginal increase ceremonies; into the 
North American Indian Great Spirit and 
Mother Earth, with all their children; into 
the Bhagavad Gita, the Tao te ching, the 
Torah, the Kumulipo. As citizens of one 
planet and as denizens of its many cultural 


worlds, we hold the fate of the earth in our 


hands. And of all the means available to 
save it, none are so powerful or so 
resourceful as our collective stock of 
traditional ideas and ideals. 


Earth’s Insights 


The environmental ethical implications 

of classical Buddhism are not without 
ambiguity, although they are perhaps less 
ambiguous than the other principal cogni- 
tive complexes native to South Asia. Of 
this one may be confident: The presence, 
the givenness, of nature characteristic of 
Buddhism resonates well with the scientific 
realism of contemporary environmentalism. 
Nature is not merely appearance or illusion 
in contradistinction to some other tran- 
scendent reality. Further, Buddhism, here 
mapping well onto ecology, discloses a 
unity in nature that nevertheless respects 
genuine diversity and multiplicity. 


(A Survey of Ecological Ethics from the 
Mediterranean Basin to the Australian Outback) 
J. Baird Callicott. University of California Press, 


1994; 285 pp. ISBN 0-520-08559-0 

$35 ($38 postpaid) from California/Princeton 
Fulfillment Services, 1445 Lower Ferry Road, 
Ewing, Nj 08618; 800/777-4726 


multiple independent belief systems 
supporting each other in humanity's 
effort to live more sanely. 
—Andrew Needham 


Bird by Bird 
The world’s indigenous 
and traditional systems of 
thought must create a 
network of environmental 
ethics — each a jewel, with 


There are a lot of books on writing out there, most of which are useless to the beginning writer be- 
cause they try to teach rules of good writing. In Bird by Bird, novelist Anne Lamott draws on her ex- 
perience as a writer and teacher of writing to focus on the real problems a young writer must deal 
with: where to find material, how to get oneself to write it down, and how to deal with how hombly 
bad the first (and following) attempts will probably seem. She provides rules of thumb to help a 
writer keep working and discovering for himself or herself. The book reads like advice from an old 
and sympathetic friend. 


Bird by Bird will make you laugh out loud, and will soothe the feeling that, somehow, you took a 
wrong turn in your life when you decided to become a writer. —Wade Fox 


For me and most of the writers | ping-stone just right, you won't have 


Spe 
tar 


know, writing is not rapturous. In fact, 
the only way | can get anything writ- 
ten at all is to write really really shitty 
first drafts. 


Perfectionism is the voice of the op- 
pressor, the enemy of the people. It 
will keep you cramped and insane 
your whole life, and it is the main ob- 
stacle between you and a shitty first 
draft. | think perfectionism is based on 
the obsessive belief that if you run 
carefully enough, hitting each step- 


to die. The truth is that you will die 
anyway and that a lot of people who 
aren’t even looking at their feet are 
going to do a whole lot better than 
you, and have a lot more fun while 
they're doing it. 


& 

Writing is about hypnotizing yourself 
into believing in yourself, then 
unhypnotizing yourself and going over 
the material coldly. There will be many 
mistakes, many things to take out and 
others that need to be added. You just 
aren’t always going to make the right 


decision. My friend Terry says that 
when you need to make a decision, in 
your work or otherwise, and you 
don’t know what to do, just do one 
thing or the other, because the worst 
thing that can happen is that you will 
have made a terrible mistake. 
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Bird by Bird 

(Some Instructions on Writing and Life) 
Anne Lamott. Pantheon Books, | 994; 

240 pp. ISBN 0-679-43520-4 

$21 ($23 postpaid) from Random House, 
Order Dept., 400 Hahn Road, Westminster, 
MD 21157; 800/733-3000 
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Life on the Edge 


California may not have the greatest acreage 
among the contiguous states, but it encompasses 
the greatest range of biological communities. Na- 
tive Americans gardened this marvelously abun- 
dant territory sustainably for thousands of years, 
but after the Gold Rush it was occupied by a cul- 
ture determined to subdue to human will every 
living thing that walked, crawled, flew, swam, or 
simply blew in the wind. The resulting devastation 
surrounds us today. California's fate, of course, is 
no different from that of other states — it's just 
more astounding and depressing because it’s on a 
vaster scale. Every state or region needs a book 
like this. In the meantime, anybody in the West, 
at least, can study this one and weep —— and 
then go out and do something about it. 


Life on the Edge is an impressive piece of research 
writing and a gorgeous and heartbreaking descrip- 
tion of what we are losing in current lifetimes. 
Heavily subsidized by Souther California Edison 
(a utility with at least part of its heart in an eco- 
logically right place) it includes wonderful color 
pictures throughout; evocative descriptions of the 
life and habits of each species; accounts of their 
decline; wrenching maps of their usually tiny, mar- 
ginal habitats; and authoritative essays on the 
complex ways in which the development of Cali- 
fornia has destroyed its wildlife. There are endan- 
gered mammals like the relatively well-known salt 
marsh harvest mouse, and the California wolverine. 
The northem spotted ow! is here, of course — a 
charming denizen of our shrinking old-growth for- 
ests — along with the bald eagle and the condor, 
but so are dozens of others, including the bank 
swallow — endangered by our propensity to lining 
streams with concrete. Amphibians, disappearing 
worldwide on an alarming scale for reasons not yet 


Life on the Edge 

(A Guide to California’s Endangered 

Natural Resources: Volume |, Wildlife) 

Carl G. Thelander, Editor. BioSystems Books, 
1994; 550 pp. ISBN 0-930588-70-3 

$45 ($49 postpaid) from Heyday Books, 

PO Box 9145, Berkeley, CA 94709; 510/549-3564 


fully known, are amply represented; so are salmon, 
trout, and less glamorous fishes, and invertebrates 
like shrimp, crayfish, and butterflies. Marine mam- 
mals are now widely beloved but still in danger; 
those headed for extinction include some whales, 
seals, and sea otters. Endangered plants, which 
are still more numerous, will evidently be treated in 
a subsequent volume. 


The editors provide a Native American perspective 
through a series of ancient legends. The effects of 
early European Americans on the area are shown 
in pictures and historical accounts. Among the first- 
class writers and world-class experts to be involved 
in the project are Peter Raven (whose coevolution 
concept provided WER with its original magazine 
title), Ray Dasmann, Elan Baker, Ken Norris, and 
Robert Risebrough. There are too many to cite here. 


Life on the Edge wiil delight you, perhaps make 
you cry, and give you a thorough grasp of the 
enormous challenge we must meet to halt 

the mayhem. —-Emest Callenbach 


rtship display probably 

nforces the birds’ pair 
ond and stimulates ovulation 


This early photograph from Pelican Island tells an unfortunate story. The two 
eggs seen in the lower right-hand corner indicate the time of year — nesting 
season. White pelicans molt during nesting season, which renders them flight- 
less and thus vulnerable. The bird these three jovial “sportsmen” display as a 
trophy has a broken wing, suggesting it was a victim of foul play. 
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The Riverside fairy shrimp depends 
on an ephemeral habitat: a handful 
of vernal pools that form when slight 
depressions in the ground become 
inundated during autumn and winter 
rains. This shrimp is a male, identifi- 
able by the enlarged second pair of 
antennae. 


A Green Hawai‘i 


Every bioregion needs its own Ecotopia 
— that is, an informed vision of a pos- 
sible sustainable future. Now Hawaii has 
one, thanks to Ira Rohter, a political sci- 
entist. Rohter first authoritatively (and 
nonfictionally, with ample source notes) 
reviews the grim reality behind the tour- 
ism facade: rampant homelessness and 
poverty, almost complete dependence 
on imports (even 75 percent of Hawaii's 
fish comes from elsewhere!), destruction 
of native species, pollution, chemical-in- 
tensive agriculture, and a precarious reli- 
ance on military-connected employment. 
Then Rohter boldly devotes most of the 
book to describing in tantalizing detail a 
credible future for the islands: demo- 
cratic, ecologically sane, culturally vivid, 
and largely self-sufficient. And he doesn't 
shrink from the task of imagining how 
present-day Hawaii might green itself. 


For anybody who's been there, it’s an 
immense relief to read Rohter's carefully 
imagined alternatives for practically eve- 
rything in current Hawaiian life except 
the astounding beauty of the place. And 
where there is a vision, the people may 
not perish after all. —Emest Callenbach 


2 
Diversity of livelihood opportunities. 


Just as ecological systems need variety to 
survive, so do human systems. The 

demand for certain kinds of jobs — mostly 
lowpaying — was sharply reduced in 
Hawai'i’s diversified economy. As tourism 
was curtailed and then reduced to a more 
ecologically and socially appropriate level, 
fewer bellhops, kitchen helpers, waitresses, 
maids, tour-bus drivers, reservation clerks, 
salesclerks, security guards, fast-food work- 
ers and other service-economy jobs were 
required. With fewer large hotels, shopping 
centers, and highways being built, the 
demand for heavy construction workers 
(many of them from out of state) signifi- 
cantly diminished. 


But many new jobs were created in a 
multiplicity of occupations that met 
Hawai'i’s needs for locally made products, 
sustainable energy, affordable housing, 

and cultural tourism. Many are managerial, 
some technical, some more in contact 
with nature, others express artistic talents. 
Wai‘alua’s experts in energy production, 
regenerative agriculture, biomass conver- 
sion, and aquaculture serve as consultants 
for other areas in Hawai'i and the Pacific 
islands. A good mixture of ancillary occupa- 
tions, ranging from solar technicians to 
accountants to craft workers have become 
available for Wai‘alua and Isle residents. 
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(Sourcebook for Development Alternatives) 
lra Rohter. 1992; 480 pp. 

ISBN 1|-878751-13-! 

$16.95 ($18.95 postpaid) from Na Kane O 
Ka Malo Press, PO Box 970, Waipahu, 

HI 96794 


Diverse employment opportunities in Wai‘alua 


¢ Agriculture. Family farms employing 
children, elders, farm hands. 

* Fishing and aquaculture 

* Food processing (for local consumption, 
restaurant and tourism). Distribution 
services. 

* Farm supply (seed, repairs, equipment, 
tools, composters) and gardening centers 
for urbanized areas. 

* Farmer’s markets. 

* Forestry and reforestation in Ko‘olau and 
Wai‘anae mountains. Logging. Lumber mills. 
¢ Lumber yards and building supplies. 

¢ Alternative energy -— building and install- 
ing solar panels, wind turbines, methane 
generators. 

* Sewage and garbage recycling for methane 
fuel and compost. 

* Resource conservation — jobs in recy- 
cling, home-repair shops, hardware and 
reconditioning appliance stores. 

¢ Affordable housing — construction advi- 
sors/educators. Built from local products 
when possible — lumber, recycled mater- 
ials, furniture, reconditioned appliances. 

¢ Construction of commercial buildings, 
mutual housing projects, hydropower and 
wind power systems, sewage reclamation 
plants, rapid transit. 

¢ Cottage industries, handicrafts. 

¢ Small businesses making things we 
formerly imported — furniture, paper 
products from our own forests, clothing. 

* Bed & Breakfasts, campsites, inns, small 
resorts, hostels. 

¢ Spas, health centers. Traditional Hawaiian 
healing centers. Health advisors — preven- 
tion, wellness, nutrition, spiritual. 

* Local musicians, dancers, storytellers, 
teachers of traditional crafts. 

¢ Naturalists and environmental educators. 
Landscapers, trail-builders and maintenance 
people for parks and wilderness areas. 
Nature guides. 

¢ Teachers of gardening, home building, 
self-sufficiency household skills (home 
economics). 

¢ Researchers in aquaculture, restoring 
fishponds, regenerative agriculture, 
recycling, alternative energy. 

* Business support services — manage- 
ment, banks and financing, duplicating cen- 
ters, electronic communications centers. 
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The Lawn 

(A History of an 

American Obsession) 

Virginia Scott Jenkins. 1994; 
246 pp. ISBN 1|-56098-406-6 
$14.95 ($17.20 postpaid) from 
Smithsonian Institution Press, 
Dept. 900, Blue Ridge Summit, 
PA 17294; 800/782-4612 


The use of women as sex objects 
was a constant in lawn-care 
advertising. This advertisement 
targeted men, not women. 


Cottage Water Systems 


The do-it-yourselfer's dream for house- 
hold water systems. Cottage Water Sys- 
tems is a well-written, well-illustrated 
guide to providing your “cottage” (or ru- 
ral home) with water-in and water-out. It 
clearly explains water supplies, water 
quality, water in winter (very important), 
and wastewater. Includes troubleshoot- 
ing guides for common problems. 
—Larry Dieterich 


* 

There’s no excuse for locating a new well 
too close to pollution sources. Use the set- 
backs listed on p. 20 as guides, keeping in 
mind that they are minimums — increasing 
any of them increases the safety factor. 
Whenever possible, locate wells uphill from 
pollution sources, and slope the surround- 
ing earth away from the well to encourage 
surface water to drain in that direction. ... 


As for wastes in the well, the solution is 
simple — don’t put them there. Don’t 
work on the outboard motor near the 


The Lawn 


The next time you are edging, or clip- 
| ping, or mowing, or seeding, or fertilizing 


or weeding or raking your lawn —_ and power mowers often featured young 
might just hang back a minute, crack G_—— wemen models wearing shorts and halter 
cold one and consider how you got sold _tops to attract the attention of male read- 
this particular bill of goods. How did you ers. One advertisement with a picture of a 
become a grower of what permaculture woman in shorts mowing a lawn was cap- 
guru Bill Mollison calls the “number one tioned, “Really Built!” Another advertise- 
agricultural product in the world”? The ment clearly addressed to men featured 
whole story is in this book. pictures of nine different women mowing 
lawns. A Homko advertisement pictured a 
A hundred years ago almost no one had woman with a low-cut blouse and skirt 
a lawn. The sales job took a while; it in- _ blowing up around her waist showing her 


Advertisements for trimmers, sprinklers, 


America, and golf associations; it played __ tion, “There's no better way to turn lawn 
on Anglophilia, sexism, classism, morality Work into play than with a Homko Power 
and the work ethic — but eventually we Mower. 

Americans came to feel that a house 
was not a home without a lawn. Ms. 
Jenkins's flawlessly researched and lively 
text is a model of ethnobotanical history, 
and it takes a particularly sharp look at 
the continuous human urge to control 
nature. This material can be infuriating. 
You might never finish your lawn-care 
job, and there, the argument runs, would 
go the neighborhood. —David Schneider 


OUTDOOR LIVING 
REQUIRES A SEED 
MIXTURE ADAPTED TO 
YOUR GROWING CONDITIONS 
World War Il did not entirely interrupt 


America's love affair with the front lawn. Yee 
This advertisement appealed to the reader the mixture adapted to your local 
at home to help the war effort. soil and climate requirements. High 
content of perennial grasses for 
permanent, weed-deterrent growth. 


ASK FOR 


Redesigning the American Lawn (A Search 
for Environmental Harmony): F. Herbert 
Bormann, Diana Balmori & Gordon T. Geballe. 
1993, Yale University Press. 


volved the USDA, the Garden Club of panties as she mowed a lawn, with the cap- 
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The widespread use of chemical lawn- 
care products and fears of pollution 
have made some Americans rethink 


the front-lawn aesthetic. 
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Cottage Water Systems 

(An Out-of-the-City Guide to Pumps, 
Plumbing, Water Purification, and Privies) 
Max Burns. Cottage Life Books, 1993; 
150 pp. ISBN 0-9696922-0-X 

$19.95 ($20.95 postpaid) from Firefly 
Books, 250 Sparks Avenue, Willowdale, 
Ont M2H 2S4 CANADA; 800/387-5085 


well, or change the oil in the lawnmower, from boat trailers to delivery vans away 


or discard wash water, or fertilize the grass 
or tie up the dog. In essence, anything you 
dump on the ground near the well could 
end up in your drinking water. 


e 

Absorption areas are great level playing 
fields for croquet or badminton matches, 
but the only vehicle that should ever cross 
the areas is a lawn mower — and that 
means no lawn tractors. Keep everything 


(including winter toys like snowmobiles). 
The weight of vehicles can crush absorp- 
tion-area pipes or knock them out of level, 
and will compress the soil and snow above 
the pipes or pits. This reduces the natural 
insulation, which puts the system at risk 

of freezing. Fence the absorption area off 

if necessary, perhaps with a nutrient-hungry 
hedge, to keep innocent or deliberate tres- 
passers away. 


shed-roofed ~ 
outhouse is the sim- < 
plest and least expensive 
style to build. This design “Ss 
incorporates my outhouse | 
preferences — a dutch door, a loon 
cutout, and a Plexiglas skylight. You 
can adjust the dimensions and the hole 
count to suit your cottage requirements. 


The Conquest of Water 


It should have been a lead-pipe cinch. Once it was demonstrated that con- 
taminated water was the cause of cholera (and a plethora of other ills), the 
public should immediately have clamored for a reliable source of untainted 
water. The great unwashed masses might also have wanted to use the clean 


water to clean themselves up a bit. Alas, 


this was neither the first nor the only 


instance when the triumph of science ran afoul of popular custom, prejudice and 
superstition. Conventional wisdom held that dirt was what protected children from 
disease; undressing in order to bathe was unwholesome; and the bidet would 


undoubtedly lead to oral sex. 


Even among those convinced that clean water was in the best interests of society 
(they reserved judgment on bathing), controversy reigned. Arguments flew over who 
was best equipped to take on the expense of ensuring a safe water supply 

— the government or the private sector. How contemporary. 


The Conquest of Water is a perfectly 
ambiguous title. People changed water 
in order to make it safe to use, and the 
way safe water was used changed the 
way people lived. 

—Andrea Chase 


‘Les fleurs du mal’ 
(1890-1895). The osten- 
tatious decoration con- 
ceals the embarassing 


Tasks and functions that had once been 
performed in public, particularly the wash- 
ing of clothes and defecation, were now 
relegated to a distant, even somewhat bar- 
baric past. The layout of 
dwellings were trans- 
formed. Rooms were 
adapted for specialized pur- 
poses and many customs 
and practices were brought 
into the private sphere. 


The distrust of contact with water, which 
had its origins in deep-rooted popular belief, 
was based on a symbolic code: since the 
bath symbolized ‘the turning point between 
life and death’, it was barely possible to take 
a bath more than two or three times in the 
course of a lifetime: at birth, on the eve of 
marriage before changing ‘state’ and shortly 
before being wrapped in the shroud. 


The Conquest of Water 
(The Advent of Health in the Industrial Age) 
Jean-Pierre Goubert. Princeton University 


aspects of these lavatory 


bowls, which were 


Press, 1986, 1989; 300 pp. ISBN 0-691 -08544-7 
$39.50 ($42.50 postpaid) from California/ 
Princeton Fulfillment Services, 1445 Lower 
Ferry Road, Ewing, Nj 08618; 800/777-4726 


connected to the main 
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INTERVIEW BY MURA ZUSSMAN 


PHOTOILLUSTRATIONS BY WINSLOW COLWELL 


Carolena Nericcio has been bellydancing for twenty years. In 1987, she founded 
FatChanceBellyDance, a six-woman troupe that performs regularly around San 
Francisco. She is an improvisational artist and an innovaior, with a sensibility 
that could revolutionize the art of bellydance. 


Mira Zussman is an associate professor of comparative religion, coordinator of 
Middle East Studies at San Jose State University, and the author of Development 
and Disenchantment in Rural Tunisia (1992,Westview Press). —RK 


Mira Zussman: Carolena, how 
controversial is your dancing? I 
know a film is being shot now 
that focuses on the controversy. 
Does it have anything to do with 
the “attitude” toward men your 
dancing displays? 


Carolena Nericcio: The contro- 
versy is over our style — Ameri- 
can Tribal Style Bellydance — and 
revolves around the issue of au- 
thenticity. “Bellydance” is self- 
explanatory, but “tribal” is not. It 
refers to working as a troupe, as 
opposed to performing solo, and 
has nothing to do with dancing in 
the style of any particular tribe. 
The “American” part acknowl- 
edges that we are undeniably 
continents away from the culture 
that created this exquisite dance 
and music — while at the same 
time it put its women under cover 
(from fear of misconduct by men), 
and denied, denies them equal 


rights. 


We are interpreting the dance of a 
sophisticated culture we know 
very little about, and what we do 
know is often misinterpreted as a 
result of the American value sys- 
tem. We dancers are ambassadors 
of Middle Eastern culture and we 
are obliged to treat that culture 
with respect. 


MZ: You've mentioned the “cov- 
ering” of women. But veiling 
does not reflect powerlessness. 
One of the strengths of village 
dancing in the Middle East is that 
women are dancing exclusively 
for each other. They don’t like 
dancing for men. Yet the dance 
form includes the use of weapons, 
and it expresses a lot of hostility 
toward men. Even in cabaret 
dancing in this country, some- 


other is in public, in cities, for 
money — for an audience of 
(predominantly male) strangers. 
You can guess how the two are 
perceived in a traditional society. 
It’s okay at home, but performing 
in public and receiving money. 
risks serious negative social label- 
ing. So what bellydancers in 
America have done is to create a 
dance that blends the best of both 
worlds. We want to perform pub- 
licly without the social stigma. 


The controversy centers around 
merging the two styles. We are 
often commended, especially 

by Arabs, that our dance and 
costumes are “just like home,” 
but in fact they’re not. That’s just 
the feeling it gives. In reality the 
costume is incongruous. A tradi- 
tional bellydancer would never 
display a bare belly. There is 
always something covering it, 
even if it’s a flesh-toned body 
stocking. Also, the music we 

use is not always authentic 
“bellydance” music, but again, 
the feeling is one of authenticity. 


"Its not sexual or erotic or even 
domestic. It's about putting your 
individuality on hold long enough to trust 
the group and to be uplifted by it.’ 


thing about bellydancing can be 
very hostile toward men. In the 
West, there’s also an aversion to 
— or fear of — the veiled Middle 
Eastern woman who can choose 
to unveil and to do this highly 
erotic dance with weapons. 


CN: There are two distinct tradi- 
tions in bellydance. One is as you 
describe: in your village, dancing 
at home, in the company of other 
women — your peers and family 
— in informal gatherings. The 


MZ: When you dance you make 
me homesick for the village. I 
don’t go for this idea that your 
dance is inauthentic. The Middle 
East is renowned for trade routes, 
for being at the crossroads. “Tradi- 
tion” always entails the blending 
of cultural forms. There’s no pu- 
rity of form — and for the Middle 
East there probably never was. 


But you mention the place of 
women in Middle Eastern society. 
How do weapons figure here? 
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They are ubiquitous in bellydance. 


Do they represent gender wars in 


the Middle East, or anywhere else 


for that matter? 


CN: A guy ina club said to me 
once, “Does balancing the sword 
on your head symbolize a phallic 
image?” And I said “Balancing 
the sword on your head symbol- 
izes balancing a sword on your 
head.” To us, it has no connota- 


tion as a weapon or as an element 


of power. In part, it comes from 
the Gypsy routine of anything to 
get another dollar. 


MZ: But what could be a more 
powerful symbol than a sword? 


CN: A gun. In this day and 

age, does a sword really mean 
anything? I don’t think that it 
does. In the past, things were 
different. During Napoleon’s 
reign, the Ghawazee dancers of 
Egypt would go in on the pretext 
of entertaining the troops, take 
the soldiers’ swords, balance 
them on their heads, and then 
disappear with the swords while 
the troops got drunk. 


The Ghawazee dancers were the 
first bellydancers from North 
Africa. The root of the word 
“Ghawazee” means “invader of 
the heart.” I have it tattooed in 
Arabic script across my lower 
back. It makes perfect sense that 
these women could invade the 
invaders and entice them into 
giving up their weapons. From 
that angle, I think it’s really good. 
But I firmly believe that it was 
just a pragmatic way to get more 
money. 


Today, you get more attention for 
dancing with a sword on your 
head than you do for dancing 
with a pot on your head. The pot 
is very female, and the sword is 
very male; the sword is scarier 
than the pot, and the audience 
pays more attention. If a pot falls, 
something spills out. If a sword 
falls, you get cut up. I can see 
now that it does have a real sym- 


dancers with sharp swords teas- 
ing men. Don’t you play that 
game at all? 


bolism of power to it. But it’s still 
a balancing act. The whole thing 
is still to see just how skilled the 
dancer is. 


MZ: How do the tattoos fit in? 


CN: I don’t play the humiliation 
game. But public bellydance used 
to be performed by prostitutes, so 
that there was a reason to lure 
them in and ultimately humiliate 
them by taking their money. ... 


CN: The power is not in the 
swords and tattoos, it’s in the 
women. I hate to disappoint you, 
but almost all my dancers had 
their tattoos before ever taking 
my classes. The connection might 
be that it takes a strong commit- 
ment to get something perma- 
nently etched on your body. My 
dancers have that commitment. I 
guess you could say the tattoos 
are like permanent jewelry. But 
it’s a personal choice, not a man- 
date from me. 


I think that the power of our style 
of dance, the physical part of it, 
comes from the degree of physical 
conditioning we have. I tell my 
students: You can have a lot of 
muscle in your body, you don’t 
have to be thin. I’ve seen a lot of 
women who are really big and 
appear to be really fat, and who 
have a lot of fat on their bodies 
who are really strong: and they 
stand up straight, and they really 
project to the audience. Obvi- 
ously, it’s the muscle, and it can 
come in any kind of package. 


MZ: Is it the muscle, or is it the 
confidence? 


MZ: I have only seen a male 
dancer balance a tray, complete 
with teapot and tea glasses. And 
this guy didn’t dance with a 
sword. It wouldn’t even be very 
interesting to see him dance with 
a sword. 


CN: It’s much more difficult to 
dance with a tray with cups bal- 
anced on it. There’s supposed to 
be liquid in those cups and if a 
dancer isn’t skilled, he’ll spill the 
contents. In contrast, the sword is 
actually really easy to balance. 


MZ: Okay, but still, he’s dancing 
with vessels, and you’re dancing 
with a sword. Swords can 
be used to intimidate, 

to humiliate. Tea- 
pots can’t. And 
this is mostly 
what I see in 
Moroccan res- 
taurants or 
cabarets: 
male wait- 
ers pour- 
ing tea 

and female 


CN: The confidence must come 
with the muscle. Early in my 
training, I saw a beautifully cos- 
tumed group of women doing 
some really neat dances, but there 
wasn’t a lot of vigorous move- 
ment happening, and some part 
of me said, “It’s nice, but they’re 
not really dancing.” Then things 
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started to evolve, and I started to 
work out at a gym, and I started 
to really appreciate muscle. | real- 
ized that I was athletic; I just 
hadn’t ever found the right sport. 


I have this thing that I only eat a 
certain kind of food, I only eat a 
certain amount of food, and I ex- 
ercise all the time, and I am com- 
pletely at my wit’s end with my 
body. I’m never satisfied with it. I 
have a borderline eating disorder. 


MZ: What do you eat? 


CN: I’m a vegetarian, and I have 
to eat very carefully. Basically, I 
eat rice and beans and vegetables 
and fruit and bread — and jelly 
beans occasionally. But I can’t 
have chocolate or fat because of 
the MS. That’s fine with me: it'll 
keep me from getting too fat. I eat 
a really simple diet. The simpler 


the better, because I get really sick 


from eating complicated food. 
MZ: What about the MS? 


CN: Two years ago, I was diag- 
nosed with multiple sclerosis. 
Here I’ve been so careful, so good 
to my body, and it does this! It’s 
frustrating because the disease is 
so unpredictable. The symptoms 
— numbness, lack of balance, 
clumsiness, fatigue, crankiness 
— come and go. But strangely 
enough, the MS has had a posi- 
tive effect as well. It made me get 
more focused and I decided to 
dance full time. I registered the 
business and started developing 
it. | make available by mail order 
all of the supplies we use in our 
performances and classes: music, 
costumes, jewelry, cosmetics. 
With the help of a grant from the 
California Arts Council, I started 
making videos as well. I thought, 
okay, MS just gives me a little 
time, and I'll still be able to take 
care of myself even if it takes 
away the thing I love the most. 


I feel like I’ve been given a chal- 
lenge. Not that I wasn’t taking the 
dance seriously before, but Iam 
very clear where my focus lies 


now. My students, and ultimately 
my dancers, are really the ones 
who take this seriously. They are 
the ones who showed me that 
bellydance is a worthwhile thing. 
They have love and dedication 
and passion. My job is to push 
them hard in class, find venues to 
perform, and get them on the 
stage. People ask how we get the 
magic from our bodies: it’s the 
mind and body and spirit that 
make it work. 


I’ve trained my dancers to have 
integrity, both on and off the 
stage, but if there’s trouble, I deal 
with it. There’s power in that. I 
tell my dancers, “When you’re 
on stage, all you have to do is 
dance.” That’s why they’re there, 
and they shouldn’t have to deal 
with problems. 


WHOLE EARTH REVIEW 


MZ: Fat Chance anyone will mess 
with your dancers? 


CN: I wasn’t going to give the 
troupe some kind of Arab fantasy 
name that people can’t pronounce 
or will misspell. When I was a 
young dancer, I was stupid 
enough to admit that I was a 
dancer when I went out to parties. 
I would say “I’m a belly dancer,” 
and the guys would say “Can I 
have a private show?” So I used 
to answer “Fat chance.” My 
friend Jim, who’s a clown, said 
“Oh: fat chance belly dance.” And 
I loved the way that sounded! It’s 
tongue-in-cheek, an American 
phrase, and people don’t forget it 
— they wonder about it. So that 
was it. People make up stories 
about it. I’ve heard so many sto- 
ries of how I got that name. It’s 
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teen, I had no idea about the soci- 
etal notions attached to the dance. 
I just wanted to do it. I checked 
out several teachers, but none of 
them seemed right for me. Then 

I was referred to Masha Archer 
and she became my teacher — my 
only teacher — for seven years. 
She is classy and tough as nails. 


got cadence, it’s funny, and it 
means kiss my ass. “Fat chance 
you'll get anything more than a 
good dance show out of the 
dancers.” 


MZ: So hostility, or power, or 
distance, is built right into the 
name of your dance troupe. 
Where did all that come from in 
your own history? 

CN: It’s a stupid, humiliating 
story. I was fourteen, and had 
been invited to this Fourth of 
July square dance, and I had 
made this little costume, and 

the guy didn’t show up. I was 
devastated; I was so shy, and 
already so self-negative. And 
when I got stood up, I just 
couldn’t believe I had put my- 
self in that position, and I said to 
myself, “Forget it. I’m not playing 
this game anymore.” 


We used to argue and she always 

won. I learned a lot from her. 

At Masha’s there were no distrac- 
tions. For three hours at a time we 
would just dance. 


I needed to dance and I wanted to 
do something solo. I didn’t want 
to have to wait for a man to ask 
before I could do it. Bellydancing 
popped into my head. At four- 


MZ: So, 
before you 
were per- 
forming, 
you were 
dancing 
for your 
own plea- 
sure, and 
for the com- 
fort of being 
with other 
women. 


CN: All I wanted to 
do is dance. I had no 
thought of performing. Af- 

ter about two years, Masha 
asked me to come to her 
Wednesday-night salons. It was 
the total artist experience. My 
mom thought it was great, 
though I don’t think my dad 
approved. On those nights, I 
learned how to perform, which 
is different from just dancing. 


MZ: Teaching is a big part of 
what you do. 


CN: I like teaching more than per- 
forming. I have the best job in the 
world. I get to see beautiful 
women five days a week. I watch 
them change out of their street 
clothes and transform in front of 
the mirror. How many people 
would pay money to do what I 
get paid to do! To me, it isn’t 


I needed to dance and I wanted to do 
something solo. I didn't want to have to 
wait for a man to ask before I could do it. 
At fourteen, I had no idea about the 
societal notions attached to the dance. 
I just wanted to do it. 


sexual at all — it’s fascinating, 
like reading psychology. I watch 
how people walk, their posture 
and body language, how they ap- 
proach me — if they approach me 
— and how they relate to others. I 
can really tell who they are and 
what their history is. I see things 
they don’t see. They often say one 
thing, but their bodies say an- 
other. And when they start to 
dance, I can always tell where 
their body confidences and trau- 
mas are. I can see it, and some of 
them never let go of it. Some in- 
sist on keeping that trauma for- 
ever. Ironically, when it comes to 
their dancing, the confidence can 
stand in the way more than the 
traumas. 


I am fascinated by the bodies 
they choose to have. I freak some 
people out because my body is so 
muscular and lean, but that’s just 
my personal preference. That’s 
not my message to the world that 
every body’s supposed to look 
like that. I really appreciate 
people’s natural bodies. And 

I get to work with them. 


MZ: | think you underestimate 
your own magnetism in drawing 
a certain kind of woman to your 
classes, and into your troupe. 
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CN: In the moments when 

our dancing really works, 

yes: there is a magnetism. 

But it’s for the group as a 

whole, for our “tribalism.” 

The dancers form a force 

field around themselves, 

and at that moment I want 

people not to see it as dance 

at all, but rather to see that a 

unified group of intelligent 

women is a force to be reck- 

oned with. The message is 

that camaraderie between 

women is not about commis- 

erating about men or attract- 

ing a man. It’s not sexual or 

erotic or even domestic. It’s 

about putting your individu- 

ality on hold long enough 

to trust the group and to be 

uplifted by it. 

The tribal philosophy is 

something American culture 

“tribal” indicates a society that Bob Giles 
is not evolved and is some- 

how backwards. But tribal unity 

means solidarity, mutual support, |§ more asa group than you ever Carcleus Diusivcis com be 
collective survival. It means yield- —_ could out there on your own. contacted c/o FatChanceBellyDance, 
ing your personal desires or big And that’s something women have P.O. Box 460594, San Francisco, 
ego and discovering that you gain _—_ always been good at. @ CA 94146, 415/647-6035. 


Ovner Great Eastern Dance Resources 


% 


Sacred Dance and scholars join hands exploring the multiple connections 
Maria-Gabriele Wosien. 1986, Thames & Hudson. between dance and religion, and contemporary worship 
Explains the need for religions and cultures to incorporate and ritual in modern choreography. 

dance and movement as a means to help relate to and iden- Women and Dance (Syiphs and Sirens) 


exter world Christy Adair. 1992, New York University Press. 

Dance, Sex, and Gender Highlights the consequences for female dancers of 

(Signs of Identity, Dominance, Defiance, and Desire) the Western dance technique in a patriarchal society. 
Judith L. Hanna. 1988, University of Chicago Press. a 

Addresses the implications of dance for gender roles and (Annotated Bibliography from Ch ristian and Jewish 

raises compelling quston about the art, nchading an Traditions) Kay Troxell, Editor. 1991, Sacred Dance Guild. 
analytical study of the social and cultural challenges Over 300 citations from books, articles and video on the 
Prenat he Seer: subject of sacred dance from Christian and Jewish traditions. 
Dance, Gender, and Culture A good starting point for those interested in dance and 
Helen Thomas, Editor. 1993, Saint Martin's Press. movement and it’s relationship to worship. 

Shows how dance and gender intersect within cultural ——r 

contexts, while delving into various multidisciplinary ‘Women and Dance in the Arab World) 

ideologies including feminist, psychoanalytical, and Wendy Buonaventura. 1994, Interlink Publishing Group. 
suncuttural theories, An extensive history of female solo dancing and its role 
Dance as Religious Studies in the Mid-East as well as its influence on dancers and 
Doug Adams & Diane Apostolos-Cappadona, Editors. 1990, artists of the Western world, illustrated with stimulating 
Crossroad Publishing Company. Choreographers, dancers and supportive visuals. 
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It’s a Lot like Dancing... 


Suffused with clear-eyed passion for the 
martial art of aikido and for life itself, this 
book presents the fluid gorgeousness of 
Jan Watson's photographs with Terry 
Dobson's wise coaching on life. Each 
page is a perfect moment — a zap! 
pow! aha! — that makes me think and 
touches me deeply. —Andrea Siegel 


e 
Just because someone wants to have a con- 
flict doesn’t mean you have to agree to en- 
ter into it. Put the phone down and walk 
away. Get your center. Come back and say, 
“Sorry to have kept you waiting.” This might 
drive people nuts, but it’s legal. 


| think it was me who said, “You don’t cut 
the man, you cut the devil out of his karma.” 
Maybe | just can’t remember who | stole 

it from. 


My teacher used to teach us to look be- 
tween the eyes instead of into the eyes be- 
cause you can become enthralled with the 
beauty of the other person and be unable to 
deal with his attack. This other person might 
not be as refined as you are. All he will see 
is a sucker who has fallen into his eyes and 


It’s a Lot like Dancing... 

(An Aikido Journal) 

Terry Dobson, Riki Moss & Jan Watson. Frog, Ltd., 
1993; 178 pp. ISBN 1-883319-02-| 

$18.95 ($21.45 postpaid) from North Atlantic Books, 
PO Box !2327, Berkeley, CA 94712; 510/559-8277 


he will take your head off. So, if you have the 
ability to see another person’s beauty, you 
have to avoid becoming a prisoner to it. 
Look between his brows. 


Conflict can be resolved, it will be resolved. 
You can do it. You must do it. Things are 
very fragile. Relationships are very, very frag- 
ile. This whole thing seems solid, feels solid, 
is solid. But it can all end in an instant. The 
more you understand this, the greater the 
delicacy with which you will treat one an- 
other and yourself. 


The Couple’s Comfort Book 


Suddenly you and sweetie are lunging for 
the weapons, gonna torch, bomb and an- 
nihilate what was five minutes ago such a 
nice little time you were having together. 
What's wrong? Things were so peachy, 
and now, you can't stand the sight of the 
little creep. You may need the The 
Couple’s Comfort Book, a very handy, 
clean-up-the-mess-right-now kind of book 
filled with exercises and suggestions to 
help alleviate domestic mishap. There's 
an index of fifty thoughts, feelings, and 
breakdowns, with page numbers right 
alongside, so the desperate couple can 
tum to a particular page and find some 
straightforward salvation for their troubles, 
be they sexual boredom, an inability to 
connect, feeling shy, or keeping secrets. 
—Laurie Wagner 


An indispensable part of being in a commit- 
ted relationship is the practice of sacrifice. 
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Yet too often we perceive this act of sacri- 
fice as losing, giving in, crying “uncle.” What 
if you reframed this act into a spiritual prac- 
tice? Mythologist Joseph Campbell said, 
“Here | am, and here she is, and here we 
are. Now when | have to make a sacrifice, 
I’m not sacrificing to her, I’m sacrificing to 
the relationship.” When something has to 
give, when you want one thing and your 
mate wants another, you give in not for the 
other person, but for the relationship. 


Notice the word sacrifice comes from the 
Latin word “to make holy.” It is in this spirit 
you give of yourself. For example, if you give 
up your hockey game to pick up the kids so 
your mate can play racquetball and you do 
this while feeling, “There is another life here, 
the life of the relationship, and this must be 
tended and kept alive. I’m giving up my game 
not for him but for this thing called our mar- 
riage” you feel spiritually nourished instead 
of taken advantage of. 


The Couple’s Comfort Book 

(A Creative Guide for Renewing Passion, 
Pleasure & Commitment) 

Jennifer Louden. HarperSanFrancisco, 1994; 
328 pp. ISBN 0-06-250853-9 

$14 ($16.75 postpaid) from HarperCollins 
Publishers, Direct Mail, PO Box 588, Dunmore, 
PA 18512; 800/331-3761 
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Samba in the Night 


This book on Brazilian Spiritism offers de- 
lightful insights into the nature of anthro- 
pology and into the variant realities that 
make up the complex world of modern 
spirituality. Join David Hess as he falls flat 
on his face in his desperate struggle to 
understand Brazilian religious culture. 
Samba in the Night is truly an adventure 
of the spirit! —Louis Collonge 


® 

Spiritists (or Kardecists) tend to be middle- 
class and of European descent, and their 
spirit guides are often European intellectuals, 
Asian sages, or famous Brazilians. In a word, 
Spiritism is the “upscale” or middle-class 
option among the various types of spirit 
mediumship religions practiced in Brazil. 


Kardec (the founder of modern Spiritism) 
had taught that Spiritism was a combination 


t 


Samba in the Night 

(Spiritism in Brazil) 

David J. Hess. 1994; 214 pp. 

ISBN 0-23 | -08432-3 

$24.95 ($27.95 postpaid) from Columbia 
University Press, Order Dept., 136 S. Broad- 
way, Irvington, NY 10533; 800/944-8648 


of empirical research, philosophical reflec- 
tion, and right action governed by the law of 


karma and the Christian golden rule: in a 
sense he had synthesized science and reli- 
gion, not to mention East and West. 


[Spiritists] trace their roots to 1848, when 
the spirit of a murdered peddler haunted a 
house located outside Rochester, New 
York. The two girls who lived in the house 
claimed to establish communications with 
the spirit, and the Fox sisters’ communica- 
tions with the spirit world soon attracted 
widespread attention and emulation. Upstate 
New York was known as the burned-over 
district for its waves of religious revivalism 
— including Mormons, Shakers, and the 
Oneida community. (It was the California — 
or better, the Brazii — of the nineteenth 
century.) The Fox sisters’ feats, together 
with the tradition of traveling hypnotists 
known as Mesmerists, helped spark the 
Spiritualist movement in the United States. 


Love and Betrayal 


Psychiatry has attempted to fill the void 
left by the death of God and the collapse 
of stable social structures. Self-help books 
are like repair manuals for temperamen- 
tal MGs — sometimes they work and 
sometimes they don’t. Someday there will 
be effective computer programs to fix 
broken happiness. Until then, we will have 
to be content with band-aids. Life is pain. 
Betrayal is inevitable. And hopefully, so is 
love. —Stuart Chapman 


3 
This book is not just for those who want to 
understand and recover from sudden, life- 
shattering forms of betrayal. It is also for 
those who want to cultivate a climate of 
love and trust in their current relationships 
so that little hurts do not grow into the 
quiet hostility and distancing that so often 


Love & Betrayal 

(Broken Trust in Intimate Relationships) 
John Amodeo. Ballantine Books, 1994; 

290 pp. ISBN 0-345-37856-3 

$10 ($12 postpaid) from Random House, 
Order Dept., 400 Hahn Road, Westminster, 
MD 21157; 800/733-3000 


destroy cherished hopes and dreams. Laced 
throughout these chapters are illustrations 
of the more subtle betrayals of trust, of 
how these “little” betrayals provide kindling 
for the larger conflagrations that can 
traumatize us. 


In a commencement address at the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley, San Francisco 
Chronicle columnist Jon Carroll urged the 
graduates to “cherish your ignorance and 
husband it, because ignorance can quickly 
curdle into knowledge . . . if you know 
something, you stop asking questions, and 
once you stop asking questions, it’s all over.” 


A growing number of people are venturing 
to embody caring and compassion in a world 
filled with deceit and betrayal. Doing so in- 
volves casting a gentle light on the betrayals 
shared by all of humanity — the everyday 
failures to look, listen, and respond to the 
fears and cares of our friends, family, and 
people whose lives we touch. Such indivi- 
duals are accepting life’s ultimate challenge 
to love well and to love wisely. Fulfilling an 
unspoken, sacred pact with life, they are 
realizing their potential to be fully alive and 
to extend their authentic self to others. 
They are committed to building trust in 
their relationships — and in the world. 


Naginata 


lar weapons of feudal Japan was the 


end of a long staff. The weapon and the 
revised art of naginata-do were resur- 


is part of the reason it's still practiced 
almost exclusively by women. However, 
the theory, movement and subtleties 
found in the use of naginata have en- 
tered more popular arts such as kendo, 
judo and aikido. 


demonstrates basic techniques and drills, 
standard kata (pre-arranged exchanges 


ful, streamlined movement and sense of 
distance are classic and almost flawless; 


Until about ! 600, one of the most popu- 


naginata, ag sword or curved spear on the 


rected before the tum of the century as a 
form of physical education for girls, which 


Naginata: Ancient Form, Modern Motion 


of this weapon system) and even a bit of 
armored sparring. Sensei Nakano’s grace- 


Naginata 

(Ancient Form, Modern Motion) 
Helen Nakano. VHS video 

$29.95 ($32.95 postpaid) from United 
States Naginata Federation, PO Box 
32212, Aurora, CO 80041 


her head flows along at the same level, 
almost detached from the intense striking 
and blocking techniques she executes. 


The production is first-rate. 
—Brian Wilkes 
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A Match to the Heart * The Solace of Open Spaces 


One would not under normal circum- 
stances wish a lightning strike on 
another human being. Luckily for the 
rest of us, Gretel Ehrlich was already an 
accomplished poet, novelist and essayist 
when she was struck a second time by 
lightning. A Match to the Heart contains 
not only a gripping narrative account of 
the strike and its aftermath, but sus- 
tained meditations on the phenomenon 
of lightning itself, on the electrochemical 
nature of the human body, and on the 
wonders and wandering of recuperation. 


Fhriich briefly describes the first time she 
was hit by lightning in a book of linked 
essays called The Solace of Open 
Spaces. To read this book for the light- 
ning strike would be a mistake; but if 
you like trenchant prose about a tough 
life (sheep ranching) in a wild and 
stunning place (northern Wyoming) 

then it's a mistake you wont regret. 
—David Schneider 


Home — the ranch house — was about a 
quarter of a mile away. | don’t remember 
much about getting there. My concentra- 
tion went into making my legs work. The 
storm was strong. All the way across the 
basin, lightning lifted parts of mountains and 
sky into yellow refulgence and dropped 
them again, only to lift others. The inside of 
my eyelids turned gold and | could see the 
dark outlines of things through them. At 
the bottom of the hill | opened the door to 
my pickup and blew the horn with the idea 
that someone might hear me. No one 
came. My head had swollen to an indelicate 
shape. | tried to swallow — | was so thirsty 
— but the muscles in my throat were still 
paralyzed and | wondered when | would no 
longer be able to breathe. 


Inside the house, sounds began to come 
out of me. | was doing crazy things, ripping 
my hiking boots off because the bottoms of 
my feet were burning, picking up the phone 
when | was finally able to scream. One of 
those times, someone happened to be on 
the line. | was screaming incoherently for 
help. My last conscious act was to dial 911. 
—A Match to the Heart 


The Solace of Open Spaces 
Gretel Ehrlich. Penguin Books, | 985; 

131 pp. ISBN 0-14-0081 13-5 

$9.95 ($11.95 postpaid) from Penguin USA, 
Consumer Sales, 120 Woodbine Street, 
Bergenfield, Nj 07621; 800/253-6476 


A Match to the Heart 

(One Woman’s Story of Being 

Struck by Lightning) 

Gretel Ehrlich. Pantheon Books, 

1994; 200 pp. ISBN 0-679-42550-0 

$21 ($23 postpaid) from Random House, 
Order Dept., 400 Hahn Road, Westminster, 
MD 21157; 800/733-3000 


Piousness was not always the rule. Feuds 
over water became venomous as the pollu- 
tion of the state grew. Ditch riders — so 
called because they monitored on horse- 
back the flow and use of water — often 
found themselves on the wrong end of an 
irrigating shovel. Frank remembers when 
the ditch rider in his district was hit over 
the head so hard by the rancher whose 
water he was turning off that he fell uncon- 
scious into the canal, floating on his back 
until he bumped into the next head gate. 
—The Solace of Open Spaces 


Talking on the Water 


Since !983, Jonathan White has been 
holding seminars led by key environ- 
mental, spiritual and social thinkers 
aboard his schooner, the Crusader. 
Talking on the Water is a lively series 
of these dialogues in which the place 
(off the coast of Alaska), the people, 
and the animals in the environment 
surrounding the boat interplay to 
allow the creation of new ideas. 


Ostensibly about nature and creativity, 
this book is actually both broader and 
narrower in scope. The range of ideas 
includes myth, microbiology, language, 
and conservation, but the talks always 
return to finding mankind's place in 
the world. Jonathan White orches- 
trates his talks well, bringing responses 
from earlier talks into each. The 
agreements, and disagreements, 
between people like David Brower, 
Ursula Le Guin, Gary Snyder, and Lynn 
Margulis, are useful and instructive. 
—Wade Fox 
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e 
It’s not the talk, and it’s not the people, 
because you can have the talk and the 
people anywhere. In our culture, we forget 
the importance of place. You go some- 
where to hear a talk on the Greek gods 
and goddesses, and you find out it’s in the 
basement of a church with fluorescent 
lights, hideous folding chairs, and no 
windows. The place is absolutely ruinous, 
and you're supposed to talk about 
individuation or beauty or something. 


The idea that we are “stewards of the 
earth” is another symptom of human arro- 
gance. Imagine yourself with the task of 
overseeing your body’s physiologica! 
processes. Do you understand the way it 
works well enough to keep all its systems 
in operation? Can you make your kidneys 
function? Can you control the removal of 
waste? Are you conscious of the blood 
flow through the arteries, or the fact that 
you are losing a hundred thousand skin 
cells a minute? We are unconscious of 
most of our body’s processes, thank good- 
ness, because we'd screw it up if we 


weren't. The human body is so complex, 
with so many parts, yet it is only one infini- 
tesimally small part of the Gaian system, a 
system which is far more complex than we 
can fully imagine. The idea that we are 
consciously caretaking such a large and 
mysterious system is ludicrous. 


Talking on the Water 
(Conversations About Nature and Creativity) 
Jonathan White. Sierra Club Books, 1994; 
288 pp. ISBN 0-87156-515-3 

$15 ($18 postpaid) from Sierra Club Store 
Orders, 730 Polk Street, San Francisco, CA 
94109; 800/935-1056 
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The Present Moment 


Thich Nhat Hanh’'s teaching is about 
how to live in the here and now. But it 
is mostly a delightful place to spend a 
while, to balance heart and mind. 


It's all here: the unflinching critique of 
modern distractions and destructions, 
the stories and songs that remind us of 
the inner well that we share. 

—Garth D. Cheff 


The practice of mindfulness is the practice 
of arriving at every moment. The present 

moment is where life can be found. If you 

don’t arrive there, you miss your appoint- 
ment with life. 


Let us visualize ourselves as waves on the 
ocean. A wave might get scared: “Should | 
be? Shall | not be?” The wave might get a 
complex: “Am | inferior to other waves? 
Am | equal? Am | superior to other 


waves?” A wave might ask the question: 
“Where did | begin? Where shall | end?” 
And the wave does not live in peace. The 
wave is assaulted by many notions, many 
ideas. The wave suffers because fear is 
within. 


We know it is enough to watch a few min- 
utes of one television program to plant and 
water a number of seeds that do harm to 


The Present Moment 

(A Retreat on the Practice of Mindfulness) 
Thich Nhat Hanh & Sister Chan Khéng. 
1994; 6 audio tape set, 7 1/2 hrs. 

ISBN 1-56455-262-4 

$59.95 ($65.95 postpaid) from Sounds True 
Audio, 735 Walnut Street, Boulder, CO 
80302; 800/333-9185 


our self and our children for all our life. 
And we are exposing ourselves consciously 
to the invasion of toxins and poisons. Vio- 
lence, despair and hatred have become our 
daily food. And in the name of freedom we 
allow ourselves — we allow our children 
— to be poisoned every day. 


The miracle is not to walk on water; the 
miracle is to walk on earth. And you per- 
form a miracle every time your foot 
touches the ground. 


Another Land Made of Water 


Storytelling is an art whose juice can go dry when we listen over the stereo rather 
than the fire or bedside. This tale with music is a glorious exception. | return to it 
regularly, and find it ever enchanting. Maine maritime folksinger Gordon Bok tells us 
about his meeting with the sea people, and we are shown through their music and 
words a world where time and language is watery and changing. Perhaps the key is 
in the haunting chants and melodies that braid themselves through the narrative, 
played on guitars and recorders with solo voice and amateur chorus. But by story's 
end I'm transported on a palpable tide, and reminded of the real magic in both tidal 
rhythms and the spoken word. —Winslow Colwell 


f you are a poet, you will © 

see clearly that there is a 

cloud floating in this 
sheet of paper. Without a 
cloud there will be no water; 
without water, the trees can- 
not grow; and without trees, 
you cannot make paper. So 


Another Land Made of Water 
Gordon Bok. Cassette only #C-72 

$10.98 ($13.98 postpaid) from Folk Legacy, 
Box | 148, Sharon, CT 06069; 800/836-090 | 


| listened for a long time to the song, and 
many times | thought that they were direct- 
ing it at me, that they wanted me to hear it. 
That what they were telling me was impor- 
tant, but a story too old and too long to be 
given in the framing of verses or the 
squared off corners of rhyme, and that 
while | had no tongue for it, nor ever 
would have, they wanted me to know it. 


So then while the day blew on from grey to 
grey | curled up under the tide ledge and 
listened and watched, and tried to under- 
stand. | know | slept again, because | 
dreamed of the winter of the sea, | remem- 
ber that. | dreamed that the song changed 
its flow and direction many times, and | 
dreamed that some of them came up to 
where | was sleeping, and spoke to me long 
and carefully in a language that is not 
yellow and red and brown like ours, but 
cold and silver. 


the cloud is in here. So we 
say, “A sheet of paper is 
made of non-paper ele- 
ments.” The paper is made of 
all the non-paper elements to 
the extent that if we return 
the non-paper elements to 
their sources, the paper is 
empty. Empty of what? 
Empty of a separate self. 
Empty, in this sense, means 
that the paper is full of eve- 
rything, the entire cosmos. 
—Thich Nhat Hanh, 

from Being Peace 
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The extraordinary meeting that triggered this birth announcement 
was marked by a unanimous, enthusiastic commitment to an effort 
that is urgently necessary and essentially right. [haven't felt this good 
about awork party since Stewart Brand and friends convened the Alloy 
conference in 1969. 


ESIGN CONNECTS CULTURE AND NATURE 

through flows of energy and matter. If we take 
ecology as the basis for designing our products, build- 
ings, and communities, we can preserve natural capi- 
tal while meeting human needs. 


Anew vision of ecological design is emerging, one that 
brings together architects, planners, engineers, farm- 
ers, artists, and many others in a shared search for the 
nitty-gritty design details of a sustainable culture. 


Just as architecture has traditionally concerned itself 
with problems of structure and aesthetics, or as engi- 
neering with safety and efficiency, we need to con- 
sciously cultivate an ecologically sound form of design 
that is consonant with the long-term 
survival of all species. Ecological de- 
sign proposes a partnership with 
nature in which environmental im- 
pacts are minimized by carefully 
integrating designs within wider 
living systems. Examples include 
wastewater treatment systems 

that employ the inherent puri- 

fying capacities of artificial 
wetlands, industrial “ecosys- 

tems” in which all wastes 

become “food” for other 
processes, and agricultural 


ILLUSTRATIONS By 
Jim CHANNON 
PHOTOGRAPHY By 
Katy LANGSTAFF 
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FATTER 


Notes From An 
Invitational Conference 
at Esalen, Big Sur, 
California, 

October 16-19, 1994 


BY STUART COWAN 


This report marks the beginning of a regular Ecological Design feature in 

Whole Earth Review. People acting as designers manage the applica- 

tion of technology; the job needs to be done with more subtlety and 

understanding of consequences. WER has always attended this sub- 

ject; now it’s a major focus for us. We welcome good news, opinions, 
and suggestions for articles. —]. Baldwin 


systems whose structures mimic wild ecosystems. 
Ecological design provides a coherent framework for 
redesigning our systems of energy, water, food, shel- 
ter, waste, and manufacturing. 


This conference was convened to find the next step. 
Ecological design offers a rich source of solutions and 
research directions, but its practitioners have lacked a 
common forum to share their ideas. 


The circle of introductory statements raised key themes. 
How should ecological design be taught, and what 
kind of jobs can trained students and professionals 
reasonably expect to hold? How can we garner institu- 
tional support for ecological design? How can 
we create new kinds of accounting, 
curricula, ecological enterprise, and 
interdisciplinary networks? As 
David Orr emphasized, “We need 
to drive the definition of ecologi- 
cal design to clarity.” There was 
a consensus that ecological 
design is not an “alternative” 
to the dominant forms of 
technology and design, 
but the best path for 
their necessary evolu- 
tion towards ecologi- 

cal viability. 
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INTRODUCTORY 
STATEMENTS 


e We need a “Do Tank” to teach 
and do ecological design. 


e What is the institutional base 
to get ecological design main- 
stream? 


¢ How can we create opportuni- 
ties to make a living doing 
ecological design? 


¢ How do design professionals 
make ethical choices? 


e Perhaps we should call it the 
Society for Ecological Design 
Arts. 


¢ Create a learning environment 
that matches the context. 


e The insurance industry may 
provide an opportunity for 
bioremediation. 


e Find a quality of life to believe 
in and be nourished by. 


e Nature is the standard for 
design: we need ecological 
accounting. 

¢ College-age people who “got it” 
need a place to use it. 

¢ How do we build a constitu- 
ency for tectonic change? 


e Educate and retrain older stu- 
dents and practicing designers. 


¢ What works is taking care of 
local community. 


¢ The transition is here and we 
have the time to make it. 

¢ Produce examples that cut 
across disciplines. 


¢ Design innovative educational 
institutions. 


¢ Create networks and intellec- 
tual family. 

e Redesign infrastructure using 
ecological design. 

¢ Convince sources of power that 
they need what we've got. 

¢ We need to satisfy people’s 
emotional need for beauty as 
well as scientific logic. 

e Seed pods of change need to 
come together. 

e Establish local enterprise 
centers for the ecological 
design arts. 


ECOLOGICAL DESIGN NopDEs 


To date, ecological design has been 
carried forward by isolated “nodes” 
— nonprofit research institutes, in- 
dividual design practices, and spe- 
cial groups within universities. 
These nodes are deeply committed 
to their surrounding communities 
and bioregions. Their work deals 
with the essentials: energy, water, 
food, shelter, waste, ecological ac- 
counting, environmental justice, 
and spirituality. As conference par- 
ticipants described their work, it 
became clear that a formal network 
of nodes would be enormously 
valuable. The following nodes, each 
run by aconference participant, give 
a good sense of the range of current 
work in ecological design. 


Bioregional Building — At the Cen- 
ter for Maximum Potential Build- 
ing Systems in Austin, Texas, Pliny 
Fisk and colleagues are creating a 
bioregional design science. They are 
learning how to build homes with 
climate-adapted local materials that 
produce their own energy and wa- 
ter and treat their own wastes. By 
examining the entire life cycle of 
materials and products, they are 
finding ways to add value without 
leaving the bioregion, turning waste 
into a resource in the process. 


Earth And Spirit — At the Whidbey 
Institute near Seattle, Fritz and 
Vivienne Hull and more than a 
dozen close associates are design- 
ing aschool that will bring together 


environmental and spiritual con- 
cerns. The campus itself will be a 
rich learning tool, its very materials 
and systems embodying the high- 
est aspirations of ecological design. 
In this place of healing, those deeply 
involved in the work of creating 
sustainable culture will find spiri- 
tual renewal. 


The Ecological Design Institute — 
Under the leadership of Sim Van 
der Ryn, the Farallones Institute 
has been active in ecological design 
since the 1970s. Its projects have 
ranged from an environmentally 
sound demonstration house in Ber- 
keley to experiments in organic 
farming and solar architecture. 
Under its new name, the Institute is 
creating an ecological design cur- 
riculum for pre-K-12 at San 
Domenico School in San Anselmo, 
California. It will also sponsor an 
annual workshop for ecological 
designers. 


Habitat And Commons — Chris 
Desser is organizing the Migratory 
Species Project, which will bring 
together communities along the 
annual migration route of the gray 
whale from the Bering Sea to Cabo 
San Lucas in Baja California. Coastal 
communities can become aware of 
the interdependence of life by shar- 
ing stories about the whale. Young 
people will be encouraged to make 
a pilgrimage along part of the 6,000- 
mile route, stopping to learn about 
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the significance of the whale to lo- 
cal cultures and ecosystems along 
the way. 


Ecological Accounting — Deserted 
houses and public buildings in the 
town of Matfield Green, in Chase 
County, Kansas, are being lovingly 
reinhabited in a grand experiment 
in ecological accounting. Is it pos- 
sible to live on the prairie without 
eroding its ecological capital? To 
answer this question, Wes Jackson 
and his fellow reinhabitants are 
quantitatively assessing what they 
take from the land — in water, soil, 
nutrients, energy — and what they 
return. 


Presidio Institute — In San Fran- 
cisco, the Army has recently trans- 
ferred the Presidio base to the Na- 
tional Park Service. In response to 
this opportunity, Marty Krasney 
and the Coalition for the Presidio 
Pacific Center are working to 
establish the Presidio Institute for 
Sustainable Development at the 
Main Post. This institute will be 
dedicated to international and 
cross-cultural cooperation on sus- 
tainable development as the pre- 
requisite for global security in the 
twenty-first century. 


The Restoration Of Waters — Eco- 
logical wastewater treatment pio- 
neer John Todd and his team at 
Ocean Arks International build di- 
verse artificial ecosystems with re- 
markable purifying abilities. These 
systems replace energy and materi- 
als with a resilient living web of 
bacterial, plant, and animal intelli- 
gence. Todd is currently working 
ona major creek restoration project 
in Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


606 Studio — The final year of the 
Masters of Landscape Architecture 
degree at California State Polytech- 
nic University in Pomona. Under 
the leadership of John Lyle and his 
colleagues, small teams of students 
consult for government agencies on 
ecological planning issues. The 606 
Studio has a distinguished history 
of ecological design pedagogy. 
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CREATING AN 
INTERNATIONAL 
ECOLOGICAL DESIGN SOCIETY 


As we discussed our work, our prin- 
ciples, and our vision, a palpable 
sense of momentum was generated. 
Paul Hawken’s suggestion that an 
International Ecological Design 
Society should be formed was met 
with immediate acceptance. The 
core Esalen group is now actively 
seeking wider participation in the 
formation of this Society. We invite 
comments on the Big Sur Declara- 
tion, and we welcome news from 
ecological designers around the 
world. 


The Society will promote ecologi- 
cal design, connecting those work- 
ing in the grassroots with those in 
academia, the business world, and 
the design professions. It will foster 
research on issues of critical impor- 
tance, forge convivial links, and 
create new educational opportuni- 
ties. The goal is to connect efforts 
that are presently scattered, avoid 
duplication of effort, and provide 
leadership for a new generation of 
ecological designers who are inher- 
iting a world with much real work 
to be done but few paid opportuni- 
ties to do it. 


We are working to create a Quar- 
terly of Ecological Design (Q.E.D.) 
that will provide a platform both 
for carefully refereed research and 
for more speculative ideas. Many 
participants expressed interest in 


and environmental elder. 


an eloquent “coffee-table” book — 
a visual introduction to ecological 
design. Interest was also expressed 
in video and CD ROMs. 


A few months ago, a group in China 
started an Internet electronic con- 
ference on ecological technologies. 
Membership has already reached 
two thousand. As the Society de- 
velops, we will bring an ecological 
design conference online. 


The need for sound ecological de- 
sign education at all levels is over- 
whelming. There is strong interest 
both in a campus devoted to 
ecological design and in creating a 
center at an existing university. 
Another possibility is a two-year 
Masters of Ecological Design, with 
the first year spent as an intern at 
two or three different accredited 
nodes and thesecond year at aspon- 
soring institution. 


Our next step is to create a perma- 
nent forum for the wide exchange 
of ideas and information. If the 
Society succeeds in generating a 
culturally and economically diverse 
constituency committed to the 
vision of ecological design, it can 
exert enormous leverage on 
governments, universities, and 
corporations alike. Our task is to 
transform the Industrial Revolution 
into a twenty-first-century ecologi- 
cal design revolution. 


David Brower, restoration advocate 
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Ecological Design reintegrates the needs of 
human societies within the dynamic balance 
of nature. It calls for an ecological revolution 
as fundamental as the industrial revolution. 


Conventional forms of agriculture, architecture, 
engineering, and technology have not proven 
themselves sufficient to maintain either human 
health or the integrity of ecosystems. 


We, the International Ecological Design Society, 
call for a regenerative ecological design science 
and craft that honors the following principles: 


1. Trace the ecological footprint: Set up the 
books for a full ecological accounting. Evaluate 
designs by their environmental impacts over 


Declaration 


3. Maintain biodiversity and the locally adapted 
cultures and economies that support it: We take 
the preservation of species, representative ecosys- 
tems, and ecologically viable landscapes as a self- 
evident necessity. This can only be accomplished 
with a diversity of cultures and economies predi- 
cated on the uniqueness of place. 


4. Waste equals food: Create restorative mate- 
rials cycles in which all waste from one process 
becomes food for the next. 


5. Work with whole systems: Design in keep- 
ing with the greatest possible degree of internal 
integrity and coherence. 


6. Design must follow, not oppose the flows 


their complete life cycle. 


2. Live off solar income: Increase the renew- 
ability of energy production and the efficiency 
of energy use until we can provide for our needs 


out of annual solar income. 


of life: Replace energy and materials with the 


self-designing capabilities of ecosystems. 
Allow living systems to unfold in a full 
expression of their creative capacities. 


Ecological design occurs in planetary time. 


~ 
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Participants 


J. Baldwin, teacher, land steward, technol- 
ogy editor of Whole Earth Review 


Steve Beck, Esalen Lands Manager 
Anne Brower, ecological muse 


Dave Brower, archdruid, conservationist, 
founder of Friends of the Earth and Earth 
Island Institute 


Jim Channon, graphics shaman, ecological 
village designer 


Stuart Cowan, mathematician, co-author 
of the forthcoming Ecological Design 


Nelson Denman, musician, teacher, Green 
Cities organizer 


Chris Desser, organizer of Earth Day 1990, 
director of the Migratory Species Project 


Pliny Fisk, architect, founder and director 
of The Center for Maximum Potential 
Building Systems, Austin, Texas 


Patrick Hallinan, attorney 


Paul Hawken, businessman, founder of 
Smith & Hawken, author of The Ecology of 
Commerce 


Fritz Hull, co-director of The Whidbey In- 
stitute, Washington, editor of Earth and 
Spirit 

Wes Jackson, plant geneticist, founder 
and director, The Land Institute, Salinas, 
Kansas, author of New Roots for Agriculture 


Marty Krasney, director of the Coalition 
for the Presidio Pacific Center 


Katy Langstaff, builder, coordinator of the 
Sustainable San Domenico Project, San 
Anselmo, California 


John Lyle, Professor of Landscape Archi- 
tecture, California State Polytechnic Uni- 
versity at Pomona, author of Regenerative 
Design for Sustainable Development 


Doin’ the Eco Design 
Blues: “I’ve got those 
ecodesign blues, lookin’ 
for my paradigm...” 

» From left to right: 

_ Sim Van der Ryn, 

| Christopher Castle, 
Stuart Cowan, Nelson 
Denman, and David Orr. 


Joan Olsen, The Land Institute, Salinas, 
Kansas 


David Orr, Professor of Environmental 
Studies, Oberlin Coilege, founder of the 
Meadowcreek Project, Arkansas, author of 
Ecological Literacy 


Ranny Riley, facilitator, founder of Life 
Lines 

Victoria Schomer, interior designer, editor 
of Interior Concerns 


John Todd, biologist, president of Ocean 
Arks International, Falmouth, Massachu- 
setts, co-author of From Eco-Cities to Living 
Machines: Principles of Ecological Design 


Nancy Jack Todd, editor of Annals of 
Earth, co-author of From Eco-Cities to Living 
Machines 


Sim Van der Ryn, architect, director of 
The Ecological Design Institute, Sausalito, 
California, co-author of the forthcoming 
Ecological Design 


We have established a temporary office 
to facilitate the establishment of the Soci- 
ety as a nonprofit 501(c)(3) corporation. 
For further information, please contact us: 


International Ecological Design Society: 
PO Box 11645, Berkeley, CA 94712. 510/ 
869-5015; fax: 415/332-5808; email: 
ecodesign@igc.apc.org 
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Regenerative Design for Sustainable Development 


An uninspired title and textbooky aes- 
thetic mask what must be the best, 

most useful analysis of how that elusive 
(and possibly oxymoronic) goal, “sustain- 
abie development,” might be attained. 
John Lyle wastes no time in wailing, 
villainization, or outrage. He's realistic, 
knowing that progress will be messy, 
uneven, and occasionally mistaken, with 
strategies and focus changing as we 
leam. He offers a remarkably complete 
synopsis of the basic problems and the 
form their solutions will probably take. He 
explains underlying principles instead of 
assuming you're already hip, then inspires 
with successful examples of applied re- 
generative design. In twenty-five years of 
assessing books of this genre, | have 
never encountered one as comprehensive 
and essentially nght. —. Baldwin 


The Gaia Institute, which has experimented 
with rooftop gardens in New York City for 
several years, has developed a system using 
greenhouse covers and a lightweight soil 
employing shredded recycled Styrofoam as 
a filler. The soil weight is 10 to 20 percent 
that of natural soils. Institute researchers 
believe that if this system is used with no 
space devoted to circulation, the net yield 
could be 40 to 70 pounds of produce per 
square foot per year. At this rate, each 
square foot could provide 30 to 50 percent 
of the vegetables consumed by an average 
person. This is 30 to 50 times the yield of 
field crops. While these figures may be op- 
timistic, the potentials of rooftop agricul- 
ture are obviously considerable. 


Neighbors often protest the dramatically 
visible clusters of wind generators that 
adorn several mountain ridges in California. 
In Holland, however, where windmills have 
been integral parts of the landscape for 
centuries, people regard them as features 
of the cultural heritage. 


Wes Jackson has argued that far from 


Regenerative Design 

for Sustainable Development 

John Tillman Lyle. 1993; 

338 pp. ISBN 0-471-55582-7 

$49.95 postpaid from John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 


wins ad | Wiley Dr., Somerset, Nj 08875; 800/225-5945 


experiencing an 
information 
explosion in the 
past few decades, 
we have actually 
undergone an 
impoverishment of 
information. His 
argument rests on the 
loss of species along with 
their genetic information 
and on the loss of 
traditional cultures and 
practices along with 
the information 
they have 
collected over 
generations. 
Jackson 

makes a 
compelling 

case and his 
point is 
especially 
relevant to 
regenerative sys- 
tems, which draw 
heavily on the evolved 

wisdom of numerous cultures and which 
are enmeshed in complex interactions with 
many species. 


A great many of the Renaissance churches 
of the |5th and | 6th centuries were built 
with stones acquired by demolishing Gothic 
churches of the | Ith and | 2th centuries. 


Earth in Mind 


In his 1992 book Ecological Literacy, 
David Orr suggested (insisted, actually) 
that what currently passes as education 
leaves us ecologically ignorant and likely 
to cause environmental problems. | liked 
it a lot (WER 77:20). Earth in Mind is a 
more comprehensive and convincing look 
at the same issues. Unlike many polemi- 
cists, Mr. Orr implements his ideas. 

He is using his professor's position to 
(slowly) transform Oberlin College into 

a model of what a complete educational 
institution should be. He's also one of 
the convenors of the Ecological Design 
Conference (see p. 44). | don't often 
prescribe a book, but you need to read 
this one. —J. Baldwin 


More and more colleges and universities 
are willing to sell off natural areas in their 
possession and use the proceeds for what 
administrators regard as more practical 
purposes. A few have participated in large- 
scale commercial developments on univer- 
sity-owned lands. Such actions say more 
than any number of glossy publications or 


learned speeches about the real institu- 
tional priorities that apparently do not 
have much to do with trees, forests, and 
biodiversity. Land holdings, including those 
in forested land, are appraised mostly for 
their cash value, not for their value in pre- 
serving biodiversity or in educating the 
young about forests. 


Intended or not, decisions to sell off natural 
lands do have an effect that can be rightly 
described as educational. Colleges and uni- 
versities educate by what they do as well as 
by what they say. Students no doubt will 
observe that when the going gets a wee bit 
tough, their intellectual mentors and role 
models regard natural lands and whatever 
biological diversity they hold as expendable. 


| ¢ mh in Mind 


wor 


Earth in Mind 

(On Education, Environment, 

and the Human Prospect) 

David W. Orr. 1994; 224 pp. ISBN 1-55963-295-X 
$16.95 ($21.20 postpaid) from Island Press, Box 7, 
Covelo, CA 95428; 800/828-1302 


Third, the modern curriculum teaches little 
about citizenship and responsibilities and a 
great deal about individualism and rights. 
The ecological emergency, however, can be 
resolved only if enough people come to 
hold a bigger idea of what it means to be a 
citizen. This will have to be carefully taught 
at all levels of education, but a pervasive 
cynicism about our higher potentials and 
collective abilities now works against us. 
Even my most idealistic students often con- 
fuse self-interest with selfishness, a view 
that describes both Mother Teresa and 
Donald Trump as self-maximizers, each 
merely doing “her thing” or “his thing.” 
This is not just a social and political prob- 
lem. The ecological emergency is about the 
failure to comprehend our citizenship in 
the biotic community. 
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Ecological Design 


What ails the world? According to 
architect Sim Van der Ryn and math- 
ematician Stuart Cowan, a lot of it is the 
result of “our failure to see the connec- 
tions between culture, nature, and the 
design process” — or what they call 
“dumb design,” which wastes resources, 
energy, people, and human prospects. 
The solution to the ecological crisis, 
accordingly, requires calibrating the way 
we design with the way nature does it. 
Ecological Design aims to foster ecologi- 
cal design intelligence at all levels, 
“creating revolutionary forms of buildings, 
landscapes, cities, and technologies.” As 
Van der Ryn and Cowan describe it, 
ecological design is not simply about 
making better things. It is the larger 
and more demanding task of fitting 
things and processes into larger systems 
and patterns that harmonize with those 
of ecosystems. And that requires smart- 
ness disciplined by wisdom. 


Good design “works best with people 
committed to a particular place.” It 
requires astute comprehension of 
natural systems and material flows. And 
when we get it right, ecological design 
transforms awareness of our connections 


Ecological Design 

Sim Van der Ryn & Stuart Cowan. Publication 
expected in the Summer of 1995. 

$19.95 ($24.20 postpaid) from Island Press, 
Box 7, Covelo, CA 95428; 800/828-1302 


to the world around us and helps us 
create more sustainable and sustaining 
communities, economies, and cultures. 


Ecological Design is a revolutionary book 
in the tradition of Siegfried Giedion, 
Lewis Mumford, and Gregory Bateson. It 
builds on the work of other visionaries 
such as Nancy Jack and John Todd, lan 
McHarg, David Wann, Bill McDonough, 
and Victor Papanek. It is not a book 
about things, but rather one about 
systems, patterns, context, integration, 
and ultimately about vision, which is 
where good design begins. To say that 
Ecological Design deserves a large 
readership in the late years of the twen- 
tieth century is a bit like saying that folks 
on the Titanic needed lifeboats. 

—David Orr 


The oak chair | am sitting in has a history of 
its own. It was made from oak harvested 
hundreds of miles away. The oak was har- 
vested in a logging operation that entailed a 
network of fellers, roads and trucks. From 
there, the oak was milled and sent to a fac- 
tory for assembly into a chair. At the fac- 
tory, resins, adhesives and varnishes were 
applied as the chair took form. Finally, the 
chair was packaged, shipped, warehoused, 
shipped, retailed, and brought home. In 
several decades, it will probably grow quite 
rickety, at which time its owner can repair 
it, junk it, or salvage it in some way. Ina 
deep sense, the chair embodies the land, 
water, labor, tools, energy and materials 
used in its production and distribution. As 
we understand the stream of processes re- 
quired to manufacture the chair, we grow 
closer to assessing its ecological impact. 


From Eco-Cities to Living Machines 


When this book appeared in its original 
incarnation in | 984, it was the first to 
present basic rules of ecological design 
made credible by scientifically proven 
working examples. Ten years later, what 
has been done with those concepts? In 
this new edition, Nancy Jack Todd and 
John Todd provide a version of the origi- 
nal ideas that has been sharpened by 
experience, followed by some interesting 
spawn. Here are visions of Eco-Cities to- 
gether with the essential tools needed to 
make them real. Most enlightening is a 
detailed account of what John Todd calls 
Living Machines — carefully designed 
arrangements of organisms that purify 
polluted water more effectively than tra- 
ditional sewage treatment plants can 
accomplish with hardware and chemi- 
cals. All this stuff has been developed 
through “we must” and “we can” to 
“we ve done it.” The book is inspiration 
to do it large. —. Baldwin 


The Cathedral bioshelter design expresses 
a reemerging relationship between Chris- 
tianity and ecology. Overlooking the whole 
city of New York will be a vast bioshelter 
in the form of a cross. The attic-roof above 


From Eco-Cities to 

Living Machines 

(Principles of Ecological Design) 
Nancy Jack Todd & John Todd. 1994; 
185 pp. ISBN 1-55643-150-3 

$16.95 ($19.45 postpaid) from North 
Atlantic Books, PO Box 12327, 
Berkeley, CA 94712; 510/559-8277 


the liturgical space will be transformed 
into a solar ecology that, one day, may be 
used to teach Earth stewardship and to 
green the city with trees, shrubs, flowers, 
foods, and plants that have the capacity to 
heat, cool, and purify the city’s air. The 
bioshelter could become the epicenter for 
the reintegration of diverse forms of life 
into the fabric of society. As the stones are 


Model by Santiago Calatrava of proposed 
design for Cathedral Bioshelter. 


being cut for these towers, under construc- 
tion again after a fifty-year lull, St. John the 
Divine grows daily closer to its own ideal 
of a cathedral. It will be a statement in 
stone embracing past and future, serving 
the people of the Diocese of New York 
and of the world. 
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Photograph by 
Robert Dawson 


This article arises from the author's 
desire to give eyes and conscience to 
the energy industry. 


Ty Cashman’s discipline is the philosophy 
of science; his devotion is to renewable 
energy, present and future. Twenty 

years ago he could be found at the top of a 
windmill at New Alchemy. As California 
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I believe that water 


BY TY CASHMAN 


will one day be 
employed as a fuel, 
that hydrogen and 

oxygen which 
constitute it, used 
singly or together, 


governor Jerry Brown's coordinator for 


will furnish an inex- wind energy, he helped to effect legislation 
that transformed the global wind industry. 


eememaiuonenie A former president of the American Wind 


heat and light. Energy Association and currently the 
director of the Solar Economy Institute, 
Ty is writing a book on the philosophy of 
Mysterious Island, 1874 natural systems. —RK 


—Jules Verne, 
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f LOT OF YOUNG PEOPLE ARE CYNICAL. 
They’ve grown up hearing that the world is going to 
hell. They’ve seen us environmentalists fighting to 
save the rainforests and clean up the air, to prevent 
toxic-waste dumps, prevent massive oil spills, pre- 
vent species extinction; and they can see we haven’t 
been very successful. And they know it is they, not 
us, who are going to have to live and raise their 
families in the degraded and impoverished world 
that is being created. 


If 1 had grown up under Nixon and Reagan and 
Bush, and was smart enough to see how badly my 
elders are losing the battle for the environment, I’d be 
cynical, too. But I was born under Roosevelt and was 
old enough to vote for Jack Kennedy in 1960. Kids in 
my generation grew up with the confidence that we 
could stop a Hitler, rebuild a shattered economy, go 
to the moon and support the poor and oppressed, in 
our own country and abroad. We just assumed you 
could change the world. 


So, using the opportunity of the 1974 OPEC oil 
embargo, a number of us began developing proto- 
type wind turbine generators and solar energy sys- 
tems. Later, some of us joined the Brown admin- 
istration in California to create a muscular (solar- 
and wind-energy) industry from a handful of 
spindly prototypes. We accomplished that. So: I 
am not cynical. I know that something can be done. 
You only have to be ready to take advantage of real 
opportunities as they arise. 


An opportunity is arising right now to solve one of 
the biggest problems the world faces today. Let’s 
back up a minute and review a couple of facts. It is 
estimated that 80 percent of the world’s environmen- 
tal pollution comes from the use of fossil fuels: acid 
rain, oil spills, soil contamination, urban air pollution, 
etc. It is also known that the increase in atmospheric 
CO* that will occur in the next decades as billions of 
tons of fossil fuels are burned is likely to overheat the 
Earth. The chaotic climate that results will, almost 
certainly, seriously reduce the amount of food the 
world’s agricultural lands can produce, just as the 
world population is doubling in size. 


Anybody born in the twentieth century has a hard 
time imagining life without the three fossil fuels: coal, 
oil and natural gas. Twenty years ago, America 
(along with Europe and Japan) experienced mortal 
panic. That was the year when the Organization of 
Petroleum Exporting Countries reduced the flow of 
oil to the industrialized nations in order to push the 
price up. Most people felt that the loss of oil would 
mean the collapse of civilization. 


The huge opportunity I see is that the Age of Fossil 
Fuels, like the Age of the Dinosaurs, can soon come to 


an end. There are even signs (some not yet entirely 
visible to the naked eye) that it is coming to an end. 
Now, finally, the energy technologies and the fuel 
that will replace fossil fuels are ready. Energy experts 
estimate that we could replace virtually all fossil fuels 
(and nuclear fuels) in a matter of three to four dec- 
ades with these technologies. And civilization would 
only be improved. 


The fuel of the future is hydrogen, made from water. 
Hydrogen is the H” in H’0. No other ingredients are 
needed. From only two gallons of water you can pro- 
duce enough hydrogen to drive your car as fast and 
far as you now drive it on one gallon of Saudi gaso- 
line. You can even produce the hydrogen yourself if 
you have the equipment. 


Hydrogen will cook your lasagna like natural gas. It 
explodes nicely in the cylinders of a car engine like 
gasoline. It can fuel the jet engines of an airliner. And 
its combustion produces no carbon dioxide emissions. 
When hydrogen is burned properly, the tailpipe or 
smokestack emits nothing but potable distilled water 
in vapor form. 


When hydrogen fuel first comes into use, it will be in 
cars like the Mercedes Benz and BMW prototypes 
that burn hydrogen in their cylinders instead of gaso- 
line. These cars give off small amounts of nitrogen ox- 
ide pollution in addition to water vapor. Cars that are 
on the road today can be readily converted to this 
kind of hydrogen combustion. But soon, new cars 
will be built powered by fuel cells. A fuel cell is a bat- 
tery that can use a small, steady flow of hydrogen to 
produce electricity directly, without combustion. It is 
extremely efficient (nearly 100 percent) in making 
electricity from hydrogen. Thus the hydrogen car in 
your future will have an on-board power plant. The 
wheels will be driven by four electric motors, one 
mounted inside each wheel. These cars will need no 
transmission (a saving in weight) and they will be 
quiet. Their only emission will be distilled water. The 
fuel tank in a hydrogen car will have to be much 
larger and heavier than a gasoline tank, but hydrogen 
tanks will still be smaller and lighter than the batter- 
ies that power electric cars now. A hydrogen tank can 
be refilled in three minutes, while batteries take sev- 
eral hours to recharge. The hydrogen-electric car has 
the range and power of a gasoline car, but it will be 
much cleaner, quieter, simpler, and easier to maintain. 


Wen HYDROGEN requires energy for its libera- 
tion from water, it returns that energy during com- 
bustion: hydrogen fuel returns to water. It is only a 
fuel during the part of the cycle when it is in the form 
of pure hydrogen gas. Jules Verne knew a hundred 
and twenty years ago that we could use hydrogen as 


of 
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a fuel. But until quite recently, there was no cheap 
and equally clean source of energy to produce 
hydrogen fuel. 


Solar and wind energy conversion systems, biomass 
and geothermal technologies have been improving in 
reliability and dropping in cost since the oil shocks of 
the seventies. Renewables solve the key hydrogen 
fuel problem, and hydrogen fuel solves the key prob- 
lems of solar and wind energy — they cannot be re- 
lied upon for steady power, and not all the electricity 
they produce can be stored economically. Also, elec- 
tricity is not flexible enough for all energy uses: some 
technologies (like airplanes) require fluid fuel. 


By sending solar or wind-produced electricity 
through water, a method called electrolysis, the 
energy equivalent of a gallon of gasoline can be re- 
leased from two gallons of water. This hydrogen fuel 
can be stored, sent long distances through pipes, 
used in industrial processes and transportation — 
and burned to generate electricity at solar or wind 
power plants when the sun doesn’t shine or the wind 
doesn’t blow. 


im WHO KNOW hydrogen’s usefulness as a 
fuel believe that it is more dangerous than, for ex- 
ample, natural gas or gasoline in a fire or an explo- 
sion. Hydrogen is odorless and burns with a hot 
flame that is nearly invisible in daylight. It is difficult 
to detect and to extinguish. To increase visibility, a 
colorant would be added, and also an odorant such is 
added to natural gas. In fact, hydrogen fires radiate 
less heat and last a shorter time 

than comparable gasoline fires. 


Because the world energy infrastructure is designed 
for the use of fossil or nuclear fuels at every level, the 
transition to solar hydrogen will cost money. But the 
cost need not be great. Electric power plants last only 
forty years on average; in the industrial world, many 
power plants will soon be ready for retirement. As 
each coal- or oil-fired plant is retired, it can be re- 
placed with a solar or wind hydrogen system. The 
same is true for today’s cars — their engines can be 
converted to burn hydrogen fuel. When these wear 
out, they can be replaced with fuel-cell cars, if fuel- 
cell manufacturing has become low enough in price 
by that time. The transition will occur gradually, over 
about forty years. 


Developing countries that have not yet fully built 
their energy infrastructure can simply bypass the fos- 
sil-power plants and go directly to solar and wind, 
plus hydrogen. With these new technologies, the 
southern nations can very soon become solar-rich 
countries instead of oil-poor countries, and their trea- 
suries will no longer be drained to pay for foreign oil. 


It is predicted that eventually the cost of hydrogen 
production and distribution will be equal to or 
slightly less than the present cost of production and 
distribution of fossil fuels, even when the costs of en- 
vironmental and health damage are not factored in. 
This price advantage will be too small to bring about 
a transition due to market forces alone, but two fac- 
tors on the horizon could start the shift to solar-hy- 
drogen economies. The largest reserves of oil are in 
the Middle East, and that region appears to be shift- 


Hydrogen gas is extremely light: 


it dissipates immediately. An Hydrogen: 


) 


how the solar-hydrogen economy 


explosion of hydrogen usually 
produces more damage than 
gasoline or natural gas in an 
enclosed space, but less in an 
open space. Hydrogen has great 
flexibility in ways to store it. 
Where hydrogen is handled by 
equipment in oil refineries at 
high operating temperatures 
and pressures, it can diffuse into 
metals, making them brittle. At 
the lower temperatures found in 
hydrogen energy systems, this 
should not be a problem. On 
average, hydrogen is about as 
dangerous as gasoline and natu- 
ral gas. We have learned to re- 
spect these fuels, but we do not 
live in fear of them. 


The Invisible Fire 

Patrick Kiernan. 1991; 50 pp. 

$15 postpaid from IRT Environment, 

PO Box 10990, Aspen, CO 81612; 
303/927-3155, fax 303/927-9428 

This graceful fifty-page pamphlet clari- 
fies the issues of sources, uses, storage, 
transportation and distribution of hy- 
drogen fuel for the layperson, and lists 
ten organizations that study or publish 
information on hydrogen fuel. It’s the 
best brief introduction to the future 
energy economy I’ve seen. 


Solar Hydrogen 

(Moving Beyond Fossil Fuels) 

Joan M. Ogden & Robert H. Williams. 
World Resources Institute, 1989; 123 pp. 
ISBN 0-915825-38-4 

$10 ($13 postpaid) from WRI Publications, 
PO Box 4852, Hampden Station, Baltimore, 
MD 21211; 800/822-0504. 


This is the classic text for understanding 


will work. Ogden and Williams are 

Princeton physicists whose analysis is 
based not on the cheapest solar technol- 
ogy but on the most expensive — photo- 
voltaic cells. They show that solar hy- 
drogen is economically feasible even 
with photovoltaics. How much more so 
with the much cheaper wind and solar- 
thermal electric power sources! 


Fuel from Water 

(Energy Independence with Hydrogen) 
Michael Peavey. Merit Products, Inc., 1993; 
251 pp. ISBN 0-945516-04-5, Item #80-210 
$16 ($20.95 postpaid) from Real Goods 
Trading Corp., 966 Mazzoni Street, Ukiah, 
CA 95482; 800/762-7325. 

The book for techies. It goes into detail 
with diagrams, tables, engineering specs 
and drawings, but it’s quite readable 
even for non-engineers. [f you want to 
understand what's possible, this one is 
worth spending time with. 
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ing toward more radical, fundamentalist politics. The 


second factor is the scientific news on global climate 
change that will be released in stages over the next 
few years. 


It doesn’t make sense for America to have its jugular 
vein running through the Middle East. We are now 


more dependent, not less, on Middle East oil than we 


were at the time of the OPEC oil embargo. Political 
factions on the rise in that region are more hostile to 
America and the West than were many regimes in 
1974. Department of Energy studies indicate that our 


own sunlight and wind can produce several times the 


energy that the Middle East sells us in barrels of oil, 
without invading any 

wildlife preserves or 

ecologically delimited Direct use 

areas. Most solar en- (heat, electricity) 
ergy could be gathered 
on lands set aside for 


military use. SS 


4 ‘\ 


ernments to limit fossil fuel emissions will also 
grow. Governments will trigger the change, then it 
will roll by itself. 


But every day that we wait, the assault on the earth 
and on future generations continues. The opportu- 
nity I speak of is to hasten the process by getting out 
the good news now, telling the story that the tech- 
nologies are here and ready to keep the Earth cool, 
green and graced with millions of species for gen- 
erations to come. As this first huge barrier to a sane 
future crumbles, the other environmental problems 
will get easier to solve. In dealing with the biggest 
piece, we are on our way to dealing with it all. @ 


NO, 


etic WaNsport o, OF 


A change makes sense aut 
for national security Renewable Hydrogen 
reasons and for eco- energies production 


Transport Hydrogen 


nomic reasons. We 
could reverse our bal- 
ance-of-payments defi- 
cit in a single stroke by 
using our inexhaustible 
domestic energy re- 
sources instead of 
foreign oil. 


(Solar, wind 
hydropower) 


The solar hydrogen cycle. 


The jury is still out as 
to the effects of CO” 
emissions on global 


climate change. All 
the fossil fuel users of 
the world have been 
alerted. Next year $2 


American Academy 
of Science 

26900 East Pink Hill Road, 

Independence, MO 64057; 


billion is budgeted for 816/229-3800. 
climate change re- American Hydrogen 
search by the US; other Association 


P.O. Box 15075, Phoenix, AZ 
85060 or: 219 South Siesta 
Lane, Suite 101, Tempe, AZ 
85281; 602/921-0433, fax 
602/967-6601. 


Center for Electro- 
chemical Systemsand 
Hydrogen Research 
Texas A & M University, Mail 
Stop 3492 College Station, TX 
77843-3577; 409/845-0424. 


countries are spending 
billions more, in one of 
the largest cooperative 
scientific research ven- 
tures ever mounted. As 
the data comes in and 
is analyzed, the doubts 
will shrink. If the news 
is bad, and as certainty 
about it grows among 
thousands of scientists 
all over the world, citi- 
zen pressure On gov- 


Attn: Stephen J. Clark. P.O. 
Box 17147, Boulder, CO 
80308; 303/443-6181. 


Citizens for Clean Energy 


-+| storage 
distribution utilization 
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Water cycle 


(RESOURCES 


1801 McGill College Avenue, 
Suite 920, Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada H3A 2N4; 514/288- 
5139, fax 514/843-6079 or: 
(Western Office) 700 Fourth 
Clean Energy Research Avenue S.W., 7th Floor - 
Institute McFarlane Tower, Calgary, 
University of Miami, P.O. Box Alberta, Canada T2P 3}4; 403/ 


248294, Coral Gables, FL 33124. 233-2163, FAX 403/233-2165. 


Electric Power The Hydrogen Letter 
Research Institute (monthly newsletter, $1 20/yr; 
Generation and Storage Divi- consulting services available), 
sion, 3412 Hillview Avenue, Palo — Peter Hoffmann, Ed. 4104 
Alto, CA 94304; 415/855-2000. Jefferson St., Hyattsville, MD 


Hydrogen Consultants, 20781; 301/779-1561, 
incorporated fax 301/927-6345. 
12420 North Dumont Way, 
Littleton, CO 80125; 


303/79 | -7972. Suite 910, 1101 Connecticut 


Hydrogen Industry Avenue,. N.W., Washington, 
Council DC 20036; 202/223-5547, 
(Head Office, Eastern Office) fax 202/223-5537. 


National Hydrogen 
Association 
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Student Science Opportunities 


An excellent resource for junior high and 


high school students, this book describes & Circumnavigaton school and college 

summer science camps and study pro- Camper Level: po camp 

grams, research opportunities, academic- Type: New Haven. 

year programs, science contests, scholarship Location: Five days snning of July 

programs, resources for women and minori- Duration: End of June poner 

ties, and national agencies and programs. Dates: — pers oontl 

The general index is augmented by a re- Housing: $425 gee 

gional index by state and a subject index by —_ : la vigation 

scientific discipline. —Mollie Rights nc. 
Stree 

Student Science Opportunities rage 06519 


(Your Guide to over 300 Exciting National Pro- 
grams, Competitions, Internships, and Scholarships) 


scipants 
Gail L. Grand. 1994; 292 pp. ISBN 0-471-31088-3 ene 
$14.95 postpaid from John Wiley & Sons, Inc., | aff ny 
Wiley Dr.. Somerset, NJ 08875; 800/225-5945 
oO 
tled “Seafaring S¢ 


The Book of Visions 


Access to jewels! Innovative means to great ends, 
brought to you by the Society for Social Inventions. 


—Roger Knights 


Negotiating the difference for charity 


| asked $140,000. My client offered $120,000. After a 
certain amount of toing and froing we were at an im- 
passe. . . . Suddenly | had a brainwave: why not ask if he 
would be willing to give the $20,000 difference away if | 
accepted his offer... . My client quickly accepted and in 
fact generously offered to give away $25,000 instead. 


Earth Work 


The question | am most often asked by 
our readers is “Where can | get a green 
job?” (Like us, most of the questioners 
are hip enough to avoid the overworked 
word green.) | usually tell them to hang 
out where interesting work is being done 
— perhaps as a volunteer — and be 
ready to pounce. Now I'll just aim ‘em at 
this book, which tells where the paying 
jobs are and how to get them. (Keep in 
mind that volunteering is still a good way 
to get your nose in the tent.) It’s the 
most useful resource I've seen. It'll save 
you a lot of time, and me a lot of 
blabbing. —J. Baldwin 


* 
Although rangers are the most familiar, the 
NPS workforce is quite varied. Jobs avail- 
able in the Service include positions in the 
U.S. Park Police, administrative careers, 
maintenance and trade positions, land ac- 
quisition and concession specialists, and 
some positions in the biological sciences. 
Persons with backgrounds in archaeology 
and history and, to a lesser degree, sociol- 
Ogy, geography, and anthropology, conduct 
cultural resource programs. Museum jobs, 
though few in number, are particularly ex- 


citing because of the varied collections 
of the NPS. 


For a twenty-page booklet on NPS careers, 
“U.S. Department of the Interior National 
Park Service Careers,” write National Park 
Service, P.O. Box 37127, Washington, DC 
20013-7127. 


Earth Work 

(Resource Guide to Nationwide 

Green Jobs) 

The Student Conservation Association, 
Richard Wizansky & Joan Moody, Editors. 
HarperCollins West, 1994; 205 pp. 

ISBN 0-06-25853 1-2 

$14 ($16.75 postpaid) from HarperCollins 
Publishers, Direct Mail, PO Box 588, 
Dunmore, PA 18512; 800/331-3761 
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The Book of Visions 

(An Encyclopedia of Social Innovations) 
Institute for Social Inventions. 

Virgin Books, 1992; 336 pp. 

ISBN 0-86369-601-5, Order # 99109 

$29 ($33 postpaid) from Loompanics Un- 
limited, PO Box 1197, Port Townsend, WA 
98368; 206/385-5087 


* 

The Doctors by Phone service in New 
York offers medical advice for $3 a minute. 
It is staffed by 80 physicians, who are paid 
£40 an hour to advise callers on everything 
from Lyme disease to chapped lips. Most 
callers are not experiencing medical emer- 
gencies but want general information. 


Schizophrenic helped by ‘flow’ 

happiness theory 

Mihaly Czikszentmihalyi, a professor of psy- 
chology at the University of Chicago, be- 
lieves that he has identified the source of 
human happiness. It comes from what he 
calls ‘flow’, a state of deep concentration .. . 
that occurs whenever individuals set them- 
selves a goal and seek to overcome the 
obstacles in their way to enjoying it. People 
typically then report feeling strong, alert, in 
effortless control and at the peak of their 
abilities. Emotional problems and the sense 
of time seem to disappear. 


Czikszentmihalyi cites the case of a female 
schizophrenic in Holland who had failed to 
respond to conventional psychiatric treat- 
ment. Using an electronic beeper, psychia- 
trists interrupted her at different points in 
the day and asked her how she felt. After 
doing this a number of times, they discov- 
ered that she was invariably happiest when 
cutting her nails. Concluding that this was 
for her an optimal experience, they found 
her a job as a manicurist and successfully 
returned her to the community. 
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Earthsearch 


This amazing and unusual book is a “kids’ geography museum.” 
Its cover is recycled aluminum; its contents include (among other 
things) a population clock, mazes, puzzles, dials, and rice (to 
show the inadequate diet of much of the world). You can match 
coins to their countries, slice an apple into parts of the world, 
send a teddy bear on a journey and get back postcards from 
exotic places, and a log of the trip when the bear comes back. 
—WMollie Rights 


Meanwhile, consider 
the air you’re breathing. 
Take a deep breath and 
hold it while you read 
the following paragraph: 


Fact: Virtually ail the 

oxygen in your lungs 

right now is millions of 

years old. In millions of 

years, a lot can happen. We 
start with the obvious. You 
are not the first to use this 
oxygen. Countless animals and 
people have shared it with 
you. Dinosaurs, for example. 
Some of the very same oxygen 
molecules that are right now 
in your lungs and blood have 
spent time in dinosaur lungs. 


Our Whole Point 


When we started this project, 

we drew up a complicated, 98- 

page, multi-media plan to say 

one single simple thing. Here it 

is, our Big Lesson: The earth is 

an amazing rock flying through sp. 

amazingness than we or anyone Could 6VEFr poss 


That’s our lesson. Doing this book opened our eyes a little wider to 
it, and we hope it opens yours a little bit the same way. 


Dental First Aid Kit 


Dental disaster is second only to intestinal rebel- 
lion as the most likely cause of an uncomfort- 
able or even ruined excursion. The contents of 
this packet can remedy lost 

fillings; loose crowns, caps 

and inlays; and toothache. 

In China, we saw sidewalk 

dentists with pedal-powered 

drills and no sanitation. Yes 

indeed. —J. Baldwin 


Dentanurse® Dental 
First Aid Kit 

Majestic Drug Co., Magellan’s 
catalog item #KR525 

$19.85 ($24.80 postpaid) from 
Magellan’s, Box 5485, Santa 
Barbara, CA 93150-5485; 
phone 800/962-4943, 

fax 805/568-5406 


Earthsearch 

(A Kids’ Geography Museum 
in a Book) 

John Cassidy. 1994; 110 pp. 
ISBN 1|-878257-74-9 

$19.95 ($23.45 postpaid) from 
Klutz Press, 2121 Staunton 
Court, Palo Alto, CA 94306; 
415/857-0888 
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The Intermediate Technology Development Group 


The legacy of E. F. Schumacher, English author of Small ls Beautiful, and his cronies, 
ITDG cares out international research on small, locally controlled technologies. They 
produce useful and practical publications, many of them the unique source of infor- 
mation on a given topic. ITDG's quarterly magazine, Waterlines, is devoted solely to 
low-cost water and sanitation. The organizatic.~’< other titles include Community 
Water Development; Ferrocement Water Tanks and Their Construction; Hand Dug 
Wells and Their Construction; and A Handbook of Gravity-Flow Water Systems. 


—Karen Van Epen 


Waterlines 

(Appropriate Technologies for 

Water Supply and Sanitation) 

$28/year (4 issues) from Intermediate Tech- 
nology Publications, 103-105 Southampton 
Row, London WCIB 4HH, UK; 

44 (0) 71 436-9761, fax 44 (0) 71 436-2031. 
Free ITDG catalog with complete list of 
titles from Women, Ink, 777 United Na- 
tions Plaza, New York, NY 10017; 
212/687-8633, fax 212/661-2704 


The Next Efficiency Revolution 


The need for energy efficiency has been 
recognized; we re working on it. Materials 
efficiency is next, just as Buckminster 
Fuller insisted with his doctrine of 
“ephemeralization” — doing more with 
less — sixty-five years ago. Studies show 
that obtaining the raw materials used by 
industry is much more environmentally 
and socially destructive than pollution and 
waste disposal. The remedy calls for using 
less stuff in the first place, disciplined 
worldwide recycling of everything recy- 
clable, and designing resource-efficient 
products for longevity and remanu- 
facturability. Also implied is a need to 
discourage the very making of fripperous 
items. Sooner or later, this will have to 
happen. This little book provides a neat 
introduction to the issues and 


the Next 
Efficiency 
Revolution: 

gin 


viaterials 


The Next Efficiency Revolution 
(Creating a Sustainable Materials Economy) 
John E. Young & Aaron Sachs. Worldwatch 
Paper #121, 1994; 58 pp. 

ISBN |-878071-22-X 

$5 ($8 postpaid) from Worldwatch Insti- 
tute, |776 Massachusetts Avenue, NW, 
Washington, DC 20036-1904 


principles, and shows the enormous 
amount of work that has yet to be done. 
—J. Baldwin 


There are, for example, 17 sets of specifica- 
tions governing the use of concrete in the 
United States, according to the Construc- 
tion Specifications Institute — but none of 
them include any environmental informa- 
tion. Developed by a host of government 
agencies, private firms, and professional 
societies, such specifications are what guide 
designers in choosing materials. But they 


usually address only such qualities as 
weight, strength, durability, safety, 
appearance, and shelf life. Sometimes the 
specifications even work against sustainable 
design, as when virgin materials are speci- 
fied for work that could have been done 
with used materials. 


In reality, problems with markets for sec- 
ondary materials are largely a symptom of 
the promotion of recycling only as a waste- 
management option rather than as part of a 
broader materials policy. 


Rocky Mountain Institute: Waterworks 


The esteemed Rocky Mountain 
Institute is best known for energy- 
conservation strategies — the concept 
of “Negawatts” being the most famous. 
Negawatts constitute electricity made 
available by increased conservation 

and efficiency rather than increased 
generating. But RMI applies their skill 
to all resources, including water. Do they 
perchance champion “Negagallons”? 
Yes indeed, complete with suggested 
strategies, tactics, hardware, and man- 
agement techniques, ranging in scale 
from personal habit changes to muni- 
cipal policy. Contact RMI! for a list of 
their offerings. 


Water Efficiency for Your Home will 
help you begin to implement your re- 
sponsibility as a water user. RMI's more 
comprehensive water publications are 
listed in back, each with a brief descrip- 
tion. They reveal brand names, test re- 
sults, and proven strategies for setting 
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water policy at local and regional levels. 
“Negagallons!” 


For larger projects, consider RMI's Green 
Development Services. They “work with 
architects, builders, developers and prop- 
erty managers to encourage cost-effec- 
tive state-of-the-art construction that 
saves energy, materials and water, pro- 
duces comfortable and healthful interior 
Spaces, preserves habitats and cultural 
resources, reduces traffic and limits 
harmful and thoughtless sprawl.” This 
sort of comprehensive approach to de- 
sign will be repaid in the long run, and 
those who must use the facility or be af- 
fected by it will thank you. —j. Baldwin 


Rocky Mountain Institute 

Free RMI publications list, Membership 
$10/year (includes newsletter) 

from 1739 Snowmass Creek Road, 
Snowmass, CO 81654-9199; 303/927-3851, 
fax 303/927-4178 
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Western Water Made Simple 


With its oxymoronic title, this book 
makes clear the complex realities of wa- 
ter in the West. The editors of High 
Country News have assembled reports 
and essays by more than twenty differ- 
ent authors, covering water politics and 
economics in three great Western river 
basins: the Columbia, the Missouri, and 
the Colorado. Western Water Made 
Simple is great for anyone who wants to 
truly understand water development and 
conservation issues, because it tells the 
local stories. —-waterQwell.com 


Without the Colorado River, the Imperial 
Valley would be a desert. It lies several 
hundred feet below sea level, has 100 days 
when the temperature hits at least 100 de- 
grees, has no usable groundwater, and gets 
3 inches of rainfall a year. But with its 2.5 
million acre-feet of Colorado River water 
— one-sixth of the river’s yearly flow — 
the Imperial Valley is one of the world’s 
most productive farm areas. —Ed Marston 


Examples abound of damage to salmon 
habitat by roading and logging. An infamous 
example occurred in Idaho’s South Fork of 
the Salmon River in the Payette National 
Forest. The forest, made up of steep, highly 
erosive granitic soils of the Idaho batholith, 
was heavily roaded and logged from 1950 

to 1966. Toward the end of this period, 
severe storms in 1962, 1964 and 1965 
accelerated erosion from the roads, and 
portions of the South Fork had sediment 
loads 350 percent higher than the pre-1950 
period. The coarse-textured sands buried 
the newly constructed chinook salmon nests 
called redds under a blanket of mud, and fish 
that managed to hatch found the pools that 
past generations had used for food and shel- 
ter filled with sand. —Hadley Roberts 


The northern plains is a region where, 
because so much depends on agricultural 
productivity, preservation of the landscape, 
rivers, and wetlands has not come first. 
Current agricultural practices and the im- 
portance of stabilizing the region’s farm- 
based economy puts relentless pressure on 
resources. —Peter Carrels 


Today, the landscape of Washington, 
Oregon, and Idaho has been thoroughly re- 
worked as a result of hydropower develop- 
ment. Hardly any major stream of the 
260,000-square-mile Columbia River water- 
shed has been left unaffected. The unob- 
structed Columbia of 1805, down which 
Lewis and Clark drifted with only a single 
portage at Celilo Falls, is today a stairstep 
series of slackwater reservoirs. —Charles 
F. Wilkinson and Daniel Keith Conner 


Western Water 
Made Simple 

High Country News Staff. 
1987; 237 pp. 

ISBN 0-933280-39-4 
$15.95 ($20.20 postpaid) 
from Island Press, Box 7, 
Covelo, CA 95428; 
800/828-1302 


Uphill: The natural direction 
that Western water flows, 
providing there is money 
uphill. —Ed Quillen 


Water Law in a Nutshell 


How works US water law? This book 
explains legal water with references to 
cases and historical context, for lawyers, 
students, experts, gadflies, and the sim- 
ply puzzled. It's part of West Publishing 
Company's Nutshell Series, which covers 
the legalities of everything from soup to 
spuds. If you're involved with water, you 
might want to buy this. Filled with “gee- 
whiz’ tidbits for the alegal reader. 
—waterQwell.com 


* 
It is often said that no one has the right to 
waste water; yet one’s water right and pri- 
ority are based not on conservative or wise 
use, but on whether the use is within a 
state’s definition of “beneficial use.” 


Several states have provided for controlled 
mining of aquifers so that depletion occurs 
over a predictable number of years. The 
term “safe yield” in its strictest sense 
means a level of withdrawals that does not 
exceed recharge. The concept has, how- 
ever been modified so that “safe yield” 
refers to a level of withdrawals that will 
allow depletion of an aquifer over a per- 
iod thought to be socially optimal. The 
choice of the time period reflects policy 
judgments. 


” 

No Supreme Court decision has ques- 
tioned the existence of federal power to 
reserve water from appropriation under 


Water Law in a Nutshell 

David H. Getches. 1990; 439 pp. 

ISBN 0-3 14-73779-0 

$18.50 postpaid from West Publishing 
Corp., 620 Opperman Drive, 

PO Box 64779, Saint Paul, MN 55164-0779; 
800/340-9378 


state law. Rather, the persistent question 
has been whether, in the absence of an ex- 
press reservation, Congress intended to 
exercise its powers. 


Originally, “reclamation” referred to the 
process of draining swamps and marshes to 
make them useful for agriculture. The same 
word was later used for the process of 
converting desert lands to agriculture, typi- 
cally by use of irrigation water supplied by 
a federal project. 


A state may sue in its role of parens patriae 
to prevent harm to its citizens by actions of 
private parties in another state. 
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ESIDENTS OF CURITIBA, BRAZIL, 
think they live in the best 
city in the world, and a lot 

of outsiders agree. Curitiba has 
seventeen new parks, ninety miles 
of bike paths, trees everywhere, 
and traffic and garbage systems 
that officials from other cities 
come to study. Curitiba’s mayor 
for twelve years, Jaime Lerner, 
has a 92 percent approval rating. 


There is nothing special about 
Curitiba’s history, location or 
population. Like all Latin 
American cities, the city has 
grown enormously — from 
150,000 people in the 1950s to 

1.6 million now. It has its share 

of squatter settlements, where 
fewer than half the people are 
literate. Curitiba’s secret, insofar 
as it has one, seems to be a simple 
willingness of the people at the 
top to get their kicks from solving 
problems. 


Those people at the top started in 
the 1960s with a group of young 
architects who were not im- 
pressed by the urban fashion of 
borrowing money for big high- 
ways, massive buildings, shop- 
ping malls and other showy 
projects. They were thinking 
about the environment and about 
human needs. They approached 
Curitiba’s mayor, pointed to the 
rapid growth of the city, and 
made a case for better planning. 


The mayor sponsored a contest 
for a Curitiba master plan. 

He circulated the best entries, 
debated them with the citizens, 
and then turned the people’s 
comments over to the upstart ar- 
chitects, asking them to develop 
and implement a final plan. 


Jaime Lerner was one of the archi- 
tects. In 1971 he was appointed 
mayor by the then military gov- 
ernment of Brazil. He has since 
served two more four-year terms 
(nonconsecutive, as required by 
Brazilian law) — one of them 
appointed, the other elected. 


Given Brazil’s economic situation, 
Lerner had to think small, cheap, 
and participatory — which was 
how he was thinking anyway. 

He provided 1.5 million tree seed- 
lings to neighborhoods for them 
to plant and care for. (“There is 
little in the architecture of a city 
that is more beautifully designed 
than a tree,” says Lerner.) He 
solved the city’s flood problems 
by diverting water from lowlands 
into lakes in the new parks. He 
hired teenagers to keep the 

parks clean. 


Lerner prefers rehabilitating built- 
up areas to spreading the city 
outward. He converted a former 
warehouse into a theater and an 
abandoned glue factory into a 
community center. He met resis- 
tance from shopkeepers when he 
proposed turning the downtown 
shopping district into a pedes- 
trian zone, so he suggested a 
thirty-day trial. The zone was so 
popular that shopkeepers on the 
other streets asked to be included. 
Now one pedestrian street, the 
Rua das Flores, is lined with gar- 
dens tended by street children. 


Orphaned or abandoned street 
children are a problem all over 
Brazil. Lerner got each industry, 
shop and institution to “adopt” 
a few children, providing them 
with a daily meal and a small 
wage in exchange for simple 


maintenance, gardening or office 
chores. Brazil forbids child labor; 
Lerner says, “By law, a child 
mustn't work, but society looks 
the other way when he goes 
hungry or homeless or works 

for a drug trafficker.” 


Another Lerner innovation was 
to organize the street vendors 
into a mobile, open-air fair that 
circulates through the city’s 
neighborhoods. 


Concentric circles of local bus 
lines connect to five lines that 
radiate from the center of the city 
in a spider web pattern. On the 
radial lines, triple-compartment 
buses in their own traffic lanes 
carry three hundred passengers 
each. They go as fast as subway 
cars, but at one-eightieth the 
construction cost. 


The buses stop at Plexiglas tube 
stations designed by Lerner. Pas- 
sengers pay their fares, enter 
through one end of the tube, and 
exit from the other end. This sys- 
tem eliminates paying on board, 
and allows faster loading and un- 
loading, less idling and air pollu- 
tion, and a sheltered place for 
waiting — though the system is 
so efficient that there isn’t much 
waiting. There isn’t much littering 
either. There isn’t time. 


Bus fares are low (twenty to forty 
cents per ride, with unlimited 
transfers), but the system pays for 
itself. Private companies own and 
operate the buses and keep part 
of each fare. The city gets the rest 
to pay for roads and terminal and 
to buy up old buses, which are re- 
furbished as classrooms, daycare 
centers, and clinics. 


m 
~ 


By DONELLA MEADOWS 
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Passengers pay their fares, enter through one end of the tube, and exit from the other end. This system eliminates paying on board, 
and allows faster loading and unloading, less idling and air pollution, and a sheltered place for waiting — though the system is so 


efficient that there isn't much waiting. 


Curitiba’s citizens separate their 
trash into just two categories, or- 
ganic and inorganic, for pickup by 
two kinds of trucks. Poor families 
in squatter settlements that are 
unreachable by trucks bring their 
trash bags to neighborhood cen- 
ters, where they exchange them 
for bus tickets or for eggs, milk, 
oranges and potatoes, bought 
from outlying farms. 


The trash goes to a plant (itself 
built of recycled materials) that 
employs people to separate bottles 
from cans from plastic. The work- 
ers are handicapped people, re- 
cent immigrants, alcoholics. 


Recovered materials are sold to 
local industries. Styrofoam is 


shredded to stuff quilts for the 
poor. The recycling program 

costs no more than the old land- 
fill, but the city is cleaner, there 
are more jobs, farmers are sup- 
ported, and the poor get food and 
transportation. Curitiba recycles 
two-thirds of its garbage — one 
of the highest rates of any city, 
North or South. 


Curitiba builders get a tax break if 
their projects include green areas. 
The city has a hotline to report in- 
dustrial polluters. In spite of strict 
environmental laws, 341 major in- 
dustries, including Fiat, Pepsi and 
Volvo, have plants or offices in 
Curitiba. 


Jaime Lerner says, “The dream of 


a better city is always in the heads 
of its residents. Our city isn’t a 
paradise. It has most of the prob- 
lems of other cities. But when we 
provide good buses and school 
and health clinics, everybody 
feels respected. The strategic 
vision leads us to put the first 
priorities on the child and the 
environment. For there is no 
deeper feeling of solidarity than 
that of dealing with the citizen 

of tomorrow, the child, and the 
environment in which that child 
is going to live.” @ 


© Ecological Design Project 
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Donella M d 7 
Donella Meadows is an internationally 


JAIME LERNER: 


CHARGEAB 


FROM AN INTERVIEW BY CHRIS ZELOV 


WAS A STUDENT OF ARCHITECTURE 
at the time when the mayor of my city 
attempted to change the downtown. He 

thought mostly in terms of building big roads 
and widening streets: projects that could end 
up killing the city’s history and character. 

We students opposed these changes, and a 
big fight ensued to form a dynamic plan for 
the city — because the usual plan was static: 
zoning and a hierarchy of roads. We needed another 
concept of cities. 


We have to move from a linear pattern to a circular 
one: toward a rechargeable city. A city that wastes 
the minimum and saves the maximum. We cannot 
assume our resources as being infinite. I think we 
should have an Eco-Clock that shows the proportion 
between saving and wasting. In every city we know 
the time, the temperature, but we don’t have a mea- 
sure of that city’s commitment to the environment. 


If we want a human city we have to mix all our ur- 
ban functions. Mixed use, mixed income: the more 
we mix, the more human is the city. Cities of the 
third millennium won’t be about a Flash Gordon sce- 
nario or a Blade Runner scenario. The city of the fu- 
ture — the quality city — will be about the reconcili- 
ation of people with nature. It will replenish itself, 
respect its history, its human scale, its part of nature. 


You cannot change a country through economic 
measures. There is no economic change when 
there’s no national will. Our society is used to quick 
answers: credit cards give us quick money, fax ma- 
chines give us quick messages, computers give us 
quick answers — the only thing that is still Stone 
Age is central government. The only power capable 
of quick answers is local. That’s why the next cen- 
tury is the century of the cities. René Dubois said: 
Decency is not destiny. The moment when a society 
detects a bad tendency is the exact moment of the 


“century: is the ihe’ cities.” 


© Ecological Design Project 


change. Twenty years ago we were inadequately 
concerned with the environment. Now it’s changing. 
Why? The society detected it. 


The cities can change the energy profile of a country. 
We will see how far we can go with transport, or sav- 
ing energy with garbage. For instance, in our country 
the foreign debt was responsible for the sacrifice of a 
whole generation, with recession, unemployment, 
poverty. The major part of this foreign debt is related 
to big energy projects. This is not a question of scale 
or specific problems of a city, it’s a philosophy. Wast- 
ing and wasting again, building more big energy 
projects? What a spoiled country. We need to use the 
energy from the sun directly, and get off of our de- 
pendence on multinational oil corporations. This is 
very important for our sovereignty. 


Carl Paul Volberger said, on the occasion of the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the Brooklyn Bridge: A monu- 
ment should represent a shared cause that links the 
different parts of society. Cities should also repre- 
sent this shared cause. It’s the only way that we can 
achieve a collective dream. There is no endeavor 
more noble than the attempt to achieve a collective 
dream. When a city accepts as a mandate its quality 
of life; when it respects the people who live in it; 
when it respects the environment; when it prepares 
for future generations, the people share the respon- 
sibility for that mandate, and this shared cause is the 
only way to achieve that collective dream. ©@ 
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Sastun 


Rosita Arvigo, a young herbologist from Chicago, set 
up a homestead with her family in the rainforest of 
Belize, and discovered a local eighty-seven-year-old 
Mayan healer, Don Elijio Panti, one of the last 
surviving traditional masters of the rainforest’s im- 
periled natural pharmacy and supernatural healing 
traditions. An extraordinary relationship developed 
between Arvigo and the cantankerous, endearing 
and deeply spiritual old man. This is a wonderful 
read, as well as a compelling testimony to the 
depth of knowledge often overlooked by Western 
medicine, and the enormous importance of pre- 
serving these ancient resources. —Carolyn Drewes 


See WER 75:52 for an interview with Rosita Arvigo. 


Panti held the man’s right hand, then instructed him to 
open his palm. There was a small, translucent ball the 
size of a marble. Panti moved the man’s hand back and 
forth, causing the marble to dance about on the flat- 
tened palm. Panti moved his face closer to 

the object, pushing up the eye- 

glasses the doctors had given 

him and looking directly into it 

before pointing and exclaiming, 

“Yes. There it is. Do you see 

that black dot? That is your 

illness. Envy. Pure envy.” 


Sastun 

Rosita Arvigo & Nadine Epstein. 
HarperSanFrancisco, 1994; 

190 pp. ISBN 0-06-250259-X 

$11 ($13.75 postpaid) from HarperCollins 
Publishers, Direct Mail, PO Box 588, 
Dunmore, PA 18512; 800/331-3761 


Aguirre 


In the mid-sixteenth century, Lope 
de Aguirre set out from Peru as a 
soldier on a military expedition to 
conquer and settle the mythical city 
of El Dorado. The journey down the 
Amazon tured into a whirlpool of 
murder, insanity and intrigue. Con- 
vinced that they would not find 

E! Dorado, Aguirre led a mutiny, 
murdered the commander of the 
expedition, and eventually declared 
himself Lope de Adjure, the Wrath 
of God, Prince of Freedom and of 
the Kingdom of Tierra Firme and 


the Provinces of Chile, Lord of all South America. When he died, the 
Spanish government had his lands destroyed and his name stricken 


from all public records. 


Stephen Minta retraces the path Aguirre took in this wonderfully dark 
travelogue. He slowly doles out the history of Aguirre's ill-fated journey 
as he describes a moder South America that becomes a distorted 
mirror of its past: Peru wracked by years of civil war, empty jungle 
towns, modem cities, ancient ruins. It's disturbing, hypnotizing look at 
a small part of the conquest of the Americas and the first break from 


the Old World. —Wade Fox 


And now, suddenly, with that mixture of arrogance and theatricality for 
which he will become famous, Lope de Aguirre appears, takes the document, 


and signs: “Lope de Aguirre, traitor.” 


He showed it to those around him and then began a remarkable speech: 
“What madness, what foolishness is this that has overcome you all? That 
having killed the king’s governor, one who was clothed with royal powers . 
and who represented his royal person, you should now think of excusing 
yourselves from guilt? All who have played a part have been traitors. And 
even if we were now to discover and settle a new land, and even if it were 
to be better than Peru itself, the first bachiller to come along would cut off 


our heads. Anyone who thinks 
otherwise has lost all reason...’ 


Infra Structures 


Inevitable and apparently eternal potholes have become the symbol of a neglected 
infrastructure and a lack of competence. “Every public structure in the country seems 
to have something wrong with it,” says architect Malcolm Wells. His answer is to use 
new designs that will endure and that are more in tune with nature. “Do we want to 
be in the same mess again thirty or forty years from now when all the replacements 
start to fail?’ he asks. “| began to imagine another world, a world made green again 
not in spite of the built environment, but because of it. Earth-covered. Alive! Perma- 


nent. Beautiful. Part of the show, no longer an outsider.” He makes his case by con- 
trasting damning photographs of ugliness with his skillful watercolor paintings of how 
things might be, including an underground airport! Outrageous. And sensible. 


—J. Baldwin 


Aguirre 

Stephen Minta. 1994; 

244 pp. ISBN 0-8050-3 103-0 
$20 ($23 postpaid) from 
Henry Holt and Co., 

4375 West 1980 South Street, 
Salt Lake City, UT 84104; 
800/488-5233 


Infra Structures 

Malcolm Wells & Rick Friedman. 
1994; 66 pp. ISBN 0-9621878-6-0 

$16 postpaid from Underground Art 
Gallery, 673 Satucket Road, Brewster, 
MA 02631; 508/896-6850, 

fax 508/896-5116 


It’s hard to imagine part of Newark, 
New Jersey, or the industrial section of 
Los Angeles looking clean and alive like 
this but it will happen. It must... The 
shock-absorbing action of its rubbery 
stiffness will tend to make this sky 
tunnel immune to seismic damage. 
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My name is Lewis 


MacAdams and I am a poet. 
In 1985, Pat Patterson, sculp- 


tor and architect, Roger Wong, 
who owned a gallery called the 
Los Angeles Museum of Art, 
and I rendezvoused with ar- 


chitect Fred Fisher for a cup 
of coffee at the old Challenge 
Dairy Building on Vignes 


Street, which Fred was then 
converting into condos. After 
taking each other’s picture, we 
used a pair of wirecutters to 
slice through the L.A. County 
Dept. of Public Works’ fence, 
then we clambered down the 
concrete walls into the con- 
crete channel of the Los An- 
geles River. We felt like we 
were exploring the moon. 


We didn’t know where we 
were going, but instinctively 
we walked upstream. (I use the 


A Forty-Year Art Project 
: winning poet and filmmaker. 
Y LEWIS MACADAMS He’s a CQ/WER contributor from 


way back, and has recently writ- 
ten an article for Rolling Stone 
about toxic-waste dumping on 
Indian reservations. Lewis lives 
in Los Angeles. —Hacsi Horvath 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY JIM DANZA 
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In any Southwestern riverine ecology, 
the sycamore is the climax vegetation, the leafy 
aristocrat that waits for everything else to be in place 
and in good health before it returns. 


term “stream” here loosely. 
This was before the Tillman 
Water Reclamation Plant came 
on line, and reclaimed water 
began flowing, and the pieces 
of the river that hadn’t been 
paved over started regenerat- 
ing.) Roger, Pat, and I came to 
the confluence of the Los An- 
geles and Arroyo Seco, a few 
feet upstream from where 
we’re standing this morning. 
The air around us was in an 
unholy din. A Southern Pacific 
freight train rumbled up the 
tracks on one bank. A Santa Fe 
freight rumbled down the 
tracks on the other. Traffic on 
two freeway bridges and the 
Riverside Drive bridge roared 
by. The odor was industrial. 


The scene was latter-day 
urban hell. 


Because — as Gary Snyder 
once observed — concrete is 
just inverted riverbed, eventu- 
ally the river will reclaim it- 
self. When that happens, the 
concrete riverbottom has to be 
re-paved. That day a dozen 
guys in sleeveless t-shirts were 
jackhammering the pavement 
in front of airport runway pav- 
ing machines. I noticed that 
many of their heavily muscled 
arms were mottled with fester- 
ing sores where untreated 
nicks and scratches had come 
into inadvertent contact with 
the algaed water that flowed 
down the channeled river’s 
cement invert. 
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We knew that this must have 
once been a beautiful spot, a 
year-’round stream in a cli- 
mate that only receives about 
ten inches of rain a year. I 
envisioned it a sylvan glen, 

a thicket, an avalon, a marsh, 
a place of great blue herons, 
where a kingfisher darting at a 
steelhead’s flash might acci- 
dentally flush a doe. Today the 
culvert that links the arroyo 
with the river is jammed with 
junk, with so much household 
garbage it’s practically a flood 
hazard. People were sleeping 
in derelict cars. Luckily, it was 
too noisy to hear ourselves 
think, so when we asked the 
river if we could speak for it in 
the human realm we didn’t 
hear it say no; and that was 
how Friends of the Los An- 
geles River began. 


But that was only the first 

part of the original Friends 

of the Los Angeles River 
performance. The second part 
took place onstage at the 
Wallenboyd Theatre (which 
was once at the corner of Wall 
and Boyd Streets) in downtown 
Los Angeles that night. As part 
of Angel’s Flight, a series of 
performance pieces Julie Lazar 
produced for the Museum 

of Contemporary Art, Pat 
Patterson built a fifteen-foot- 
high Los Angeles River totem 
pole out of timbers he’d hauled 
out of the channel, while I 
turned into William Mul- 


holland in a white suit, re- 
tracing the life of the father of 
modern Los Angeles from the 
day he rode into town, a young 
immigrant Irishman on a 
horse, and spotted the Los 
Angeles River for the first 
time, through old age and ob- 
loquy in the aftermath of the 
collapse of the San Francis- 
quito Dam and the greatest 
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manmade disaster in the his- 
tory of California. 


Pat and Roger and I learned 
two things from the perfor- 
mance, both obvious. First, 
rivers want to wend. They 
don’t want to go in straight 
lines. Second, we discovered 
that the river’s totem was the 
sycamore tree. Later I found 
out that in any Southwestern 


riverine ecology, the sycamore 
is the climax vegetation, the 
leafy aristocrat that waits for 
everything else to be in place 
and in good health before it 
returns. 


IN ONE SENSE, Friends of the 
Los Angeles River is the act of 
calling, then welcoming the 
sycamores back. In another 
sense, Friends of the Los Ange- 


Friends of the Los Angeles River now has 


thousands of members and has planted 
hundreds of trees. Here a group of Friends 
clean up the estuary where the river en- 
ters San Pedro Bay. 
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In the southeast corner of San Fernando 
Valley (Griffith Park), a remnant of 
natural river bed contrasts with 

the concrete embankment. 


of us are in service to an idea: 
creating a Los Angeles River 
Greenway from the mountains 
to the sea. 


Today, the Wallenboyd The- 
atre is long gone. The once- 
derelict neighborhood where it 
thrived is now frantic with toy 
wholesalers. Roger Wong is 
dead of AIDS. The Arroyo Seco 
— at least the top end of it, the 
Devil’s Gate Dam area above 
Pasadena — has been renamed 
the Hahamungna — a pre-Eu- 
ropean name for the canyon 


Sensitive Chaos 


Flowing forms our heart, cyclones, rivers 
and birdflight. We flowed as embryos, 
and our bones still spiral and loop with 
the markings of past eddy currents. 
Here is spiritual guidance in the greatest 
book of Jungian-Taoist fluid history. 
—Peter Warshall 


Trains of vortices arise if a solid object is 
drawn in a straight line through stationa 
les River is an artwork, anon- __ birds of the Los Angeles River liquid. . . ad 


going performance. I’ve always system) were singing in the en 


tried to reserve for the organi- _ branches of the sycamore tree | which the whole dynamic force of the suc- 
zation the freedom claimed by and the steelhead trout were tion centre becomes visible. 
artists — to take any tack, to swimming up the river to A photograph of a vortex taken underwater 


reveals the spiralling surface between the 


work in every realm — in pro- 
ie P spawn (the last steelhead was water and the air which is being sucked in. 


ceeding on behalf of the river. caught in the Los Angeles 
By calling Friends of the Los River in 1940, the year after 


a 
The activity of thinking is essentially an ex- 


Angeles River a forty-y ear art- the Army Corps of Engineers pression of flowing movement. Only when 
work I hoped to fortify us all concreted the channel), would thinking dwells on a particular content, a 
against impatience and frustra- Friends of the Los Angeles particular form, does it order itself accord- 
d ingly and create an idea. Every idea — like 

River’s work be done. every organic form — arises in a process of 
more than forty years to screw flow, until the movement congeals into a 
the river up. I’m sure it will By calling Friends of the Los form. Therefore we speak of a capacity to 
take more than forty years to Angeles River a forty-year art- think fluently when someone is skilfully 

d able to carry out this creation of form in 

bring it back to life again. work, I hoped to remind my- thought, harmoniously co-ordinating the 
From the beginning we said self that bringing the river stream of thoughts and progressing from 


that not until the yellow-billed back to life would take longer | °m€ ‘ to serials — 
cuckoos (one of the extirpated than my own life, and that all Whunpoo's. 
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IT Took more than forty years fo screw the river up. 
I'm sure it will fake more than forty years 
Dring back to life again. 


meaning “Flowing Water, Fer- 
tile Valley.” Friends of the Los 
Angeles River now has several 
thousand names on its mailing 
list and a board of directors 
that tends to roll its eyes when 
I talk about FoLAR as a forty- 
year art work. As of today, the 
Arroyo’s confluence with the 
Los Angeles River has hun- 
dreds of young trees, including 
dozens of young sycamores. 
Seeing these young sycamores 
that Scott Wilson and Lynn 
Dwyer-Haid and so many oth- 


ers here have planted makes 
me realize how far we’ve come. 


Seeing how much concrete 
there still is in the river — 
they estimate that it took 
17,000 men pouring three mil- 
lion barrels of the stuff by 
hand — reminds me how far 
we have to go. I think that the 
most delicate, and in many 
ways the most important task 
is that, while we’re imagining 
and working for the Los Ange- 
les River that we want to be, 
we find the beauty in what al- 


| All of us are in service 


ready is. For that, I invite all 
of you right now to take a look 
around |waits while each of us 
looks around]. When in doubt, 
I always say, come down to 
the river. Let it talk to you. 

In his poem “Night Song of 
the Los Angeles Basin,” Gary 
Snyder says that underneath 
the concrete, the river is al- 
ways there, laughing. And 

it will laugh last. @ 


FOR SCOTT WILSON 


to an idea: creating a 
Los Angeles River 
Greenway from 
the mountains 
to the sea. 


Sensitive Chaos 

(The Creation of Flowing 

Forms in Water & Air) 

Theodor Schwenk. 1990; 232 pp. 

ISBN 0-85440-304-3 

$29.95 ($33.45 postpaid). 
Anthroposophic Press, RR 4, Box 94Al, 
Hudson, NY 12534; 518/851-2054 


In a stream: The wave form remains at the 
same spot with new water constantly flow- 
ing through it. 


In the sea: The wave form wanders across 
the surface, the water itself remaining at 
the same place. 


Through wave movements, of whatever 
kind, water reveals its extremely impres- 
sionable nature. A stone in the stream, a 
gentle breeze blowing over the surface of a 


lake, the slightest thing will cause the water 
to respond immediately with a rhythmical 
movement. Two things are necessary for 
this rhythmical movement to come about: 
the water itself and some other activating 
force. Thus water is like a sense organ, 
which becomes “aware” of the smallest im- 
pacts and immediately brings the contrast- 
ing forces to a moving rhythmical balance. 


As the sounds of the external world enter, 
whole vortex trains pass through the fluid 

of the internal ear. In connection with this 


Trains of vortices arise if a solid object is 
drawn in a straight line through station- 


ary liquid. 


a sorting out of rhythms takes place, by 
which the long wave trains of the low fre- 
quency low notes reach the end of the 
basilar membrane, while the short, quick 
rhythms of the high notes fade away right 
at the start. On a minute scale and as an 
organic function, this is the counterpart 
to the great sorting out process of the 
different types of waves in the oceans 

of the earth. 
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The Real Goods Solar Living Sourcebook 


This is the eighth edition of this whopper of a book. As in the past, it's 
part Real Goods catalog of energy-making and -saving hardware, and 
part textbook covering the principles and practical application thereof, 
spiced with sometimes controversial articles from various commentators 
(including me). The selection of products must be the largest available 
anywhere. Most items will be familiar to folks with previous Sourcebooks, 
but the information is noticeably better as the experience of a growing 
number of customers accumulates. The Sourcebook remains the best 
introduction to energy-efficient technology for common folks. —j. Baldwin 


Solar Living Sourcebook 

(The Complete Guide to Renewable Energy 
Technologies and Sustainable Living, 8th edition) 

John Schaeffer & The Real Goods Staff. Chelsea Green 
Publishing Co./Real Goods Independent Living Books, 
1994; 656 pp. ISBN 0-93003 1 -68-7 

$23 ($27.95 postpaid) from Real Goods Trading Corp., 
966 Mazzoni Street, Ukiah, CA 95482; 800/762-7325 


Laboratory Water Test 
for Private Water Supplies (private wells, springs, catchment, etc.) 


We've found through lots of experience that if you're not on municipal or pretreated water, we 
can't conscientiously sell you a water purification system without first knowing these specific 
particulars about the water you have: pH, total dissolved solids (TDS), hardness, iron, manga- 
nese, copper, and tannin. This test normally costs $40, but we're providing it to our customers 
for only $17. This analysis tells us enough about your water so that we can make an informed 
recommendation to you regarding what system will work best with the water you have. 

Upon receipt of your $17 we will send you a questionnaire and a small plastic bottle. Fill 
out the questionnaire, return the water sample, and you ll have your results back in a few 
weeks. It’s the only way we can both be sure you're getting the right filter for your system! This 
test does not show contamination problems such as lead, coliform bacteria, or chemicals. Refer 
to our water check with pesticide option for this. 

Remember, if you're on a municipal or pretreated water system we don’t need to test your 
water to recommend a filtration system for you. 


Water Test (non-city water) $17 


Green Essentials 


This straightforward overview of the ma- 
jor worldwide environmental issues is 
subtitled — with considerable hubris — 
“What you need to know about the 
environment.” It’s certainly not everything 
you need to know, but environmentally 
concerned Geoffrey Saign neatly 
sketches the heart of each controversy 
in cool, nonpolitical terms reminiscent of 
gd good course review book. He suggests 
solutions (but not how to implement 
them) along with his consideration of 
the problems. 


With Green Essentials in hand, you can, 
for instance, assess the veracity of TV 
blowhards, politicians, and the excesses 
of both champions and detractors of 
spotted owls. Especially useful for par- 
ents, teachers, business leaders and oth- 
ers who need to catch up on the facts, 
numbers, and reasoning behind “all that 
environmentalist stuff.” —j. Baldwin 


Green Essentials 

(What You Need to Know about the Environment) 
Geoffrey C. Saign. 1994; 528 pp. ISBN |-56279-061-7 
$16.95 ($18.95 postpaid) from Mercury House, 

201 Filbert Street, Suite 400, San Francisco, CA 94133; 
800/998-9129 


ESSENTIALS 


Geattvey 


Topsoil is being lost in the United States at 
an estimated rate of 5 billion tons a year — 
2/3 because of poor agricultural practices. 
The former Soviet Union loses 1|.5 billion 
tons, and India, 6 billion tons. The United 
States is one of the few countries that is 
monitoring its soil losses. The Soil Conser- 
vation Service (of the Department of Agri- 
culture) completes a National Resources 
Inventory every 5 years. The 1987 report 
estimated that 3 billion tons of soil eroded 


tons lost per acre lost to water erosion 
and 3.3 tons per acre lost to wind erosion. 
The 1992 report will be available in 1994 
or 1995. Haiti, where most farming is done 
on mountain slopes, loses up to 15,000 
acres yearly to erosion. Worldwide, agri- 
cultural topsoil losses are estimated at 
nearly 25 billion tons yearly. 


The 80 to 100 million gas-powered lawn 
mowers in the United States produce pol- 


on 422 million acres of cropland, with 2 


lution equivalent to 3.5 million newer cars. 
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The Waterbirth Handbook 


A loving and realistic look at what some 
thought twenty years ago would be a 
passing fad. This childbirth technique is 
based on the obvious: warm water tends 
to relax a human body under stress. 

For the ultimate marathon of physical 
and emotional stress, many women 

in Europe and quite a few in the US 

are having their babies in water. 


Published in England, where it seems 
many hospitals have birthing pools and 
bathtubs in their maternity units, this book 
provides instruction for home and hospital 
waterbirths as well as general information 
on childbirth preparation. A good portion 
of the book is first-person birth stories ac- 
companied by glorious photographs. 


To their credit, the authors haven't candy- 
coated the issue of pain. Because of its 
excellent information on relaxation and 
pain relief, The Waterbirth Handbook is 
recommended even if you are planning to 
labor on dry land. In a balanced manner, 
the authors carefully explain such options 
as hypnosis, massage, acupuncture, 
homeopathy, and, yes, pharmaceuticals. 


Checklists and instructions abound in 
The Waterbirth Handbook, as do ap- 
pendices, which include a list of hospitals 
with their own birthing tubs (all in 

the UK) and an international 
list of contacts. 
—Linda Morgan 


Peni Whelan was 22 when she was 
expecting her second child. She had 
severe arthritis and was confined to a 
wheelchair because it was unbearably 
painful for her to move her legs. 


“... My husband Jerry sat behind me mas- 
saging my back while my four-year-old 
daughter sat in front splashing water at me. 
The midwives left us peacefully on our own 
a lot of the time, whilst they read or 
watched television in the other room. 


“| felt instant relief in the water. | felt | 
could actually cope. It was wonderful. Imag- 
ine you've burnt your hand and put it un- 
der cold water. It reduces the intensity of 
the pain once you've cooled it down and 
taken the sting out of it. It still hurts, but 
not so much. It’s bearable. 


(The Gentle Art of Waterbirthing) 


800/275-2606 


The Waterbirth Handbook 


Roger Lichy & Eileen Herzberg. Gateway Books, 
UK, 1993; 207 pp. ISBN 0-946551-70-7 

$13.95 ($16.45 postpaid) from Atrium Publishers 
Group, PO Box 108, Lower Lake, CA 95457; 


Getting to know the new baby. . 


“| changed positions a few times. At one 
stage, | was pushing my feet against the 
other side of the pool, but there wasn’t 
much strength in my legs, so | couldn’t re- 
ally push. Most of the time Jerry was sitting 
in the pool, holding me under the arms so 
| could float on my back, and that was the 
position | gave birth in. The two hours | 
spent floating in the pool were wonderful. 


“When the baby was born | got hold of 
her and lifted her out. The cord was coiled 
round her neck and the midwives disen- 
tangled it. She smiled at me wide-eyed un- 
der the water and when | brought her up, 
it was as if she was saying, “Well, hi guys!” 


The Complete Book of Water Therapy 


ete Book of 


$ 


The Comp 


yx BUCHMAN 
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The Complete Book 

of Water Therapy 

Dian Dincin Buchman. 1994; 261 pp. 
ISBN 0-87983-613-X 

$11.95 ($14.95 postpaid) from Keats 
Publishing, PO Box 876, 27 Pine Street, 
New Canaan, CT 06840; 800/858-7014 


If you've ever unwound in a hot bath at 
the end of a long day, then you know 
how therapeutic water can be. Water, 
alone or with natural ingredients, can do 
more than just relax — it can revive, re- 
fresh and heal both mind and body. This 
book is an excellent guide to water 
therapy, from the specific (sprains) to the 
general (fatigue), recommending, among 
other methods, baths, compresses, and 
showers. Its approach is holistic, with 
valuable ancillary advice to speed heal- 
ing, and specific instructions to seek for- 
mal medical treatment when necessary. 


Worth the price for the section on herb 
and medicated baths dione 
—Andrea Chase 
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Water therapy is a system of natural heal- 
ing. It uses the body’s need for water, and 
its physiological responses to water, to pre- 
vent, correct and treat a broad range of 
health and injury problems. These methods, 
also known as hydrotherapy, were devel- 
oped in Europe over a century ago, and 
make up what is one of the least expensive 
and most versatile and dependable healing 
systems ever devised. 


Water therapy is effective because of body 
physiology. Not only does the body need 
water to dissolve, transport, and finally 
absorb nutrients; water also extracts and 
discards waste materials through internal 
organs and through the skin. 
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Frank 


These pages are excerpted from Jim Woodring’s new collection of Frank car- 
toons. As howlingly beautiful as his black-and-white work is, | just wish we could 
have printed some of the color art to be found there. 


Jim is also responsible for The Book of JIM (WER 81:1 | 2) and for “Frank's 
Real Pa” — a |64-panel opus that appeared in the 
Millennium Whole Earth Catalog — and for the 
ongoing JIM comics. Any example of his work is 
as bracing as a glass of ammonia. —JD 


Frank —- 
Jim Woodring. 1994; 

96 pp. ISBN |-56097-153-3 

$14.95 ($17.95 postpaid) from 

Fantagraphics Books, 7563 Lake City Way NE, 

Seattle, WA 98115; 800/657-1100 


JIM comicbooks and The Book of JIM are 
also available from Fantagraphics. Their 
catalog is free from the address above. 
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“TEXT AND 
DRAWINGS BY 
CRAIG CHILDS 


August 
Sycamore Creek, Arizona 


We were sitting in her car, drenched. Rivulets 

ran from our bodies into the cracks of the seat. 

I turned to her, the stream ecologist who was 
looking through her window back into the flooding 
canyon. The flood was out of sight from the road, 
between the volcanic Sonoran desert walls. 


She had wanted a sample of water from the impact wave, 
but we could hardly have stayed down there with lightning 
bursting into the canyon, and water levels coming up. We 
had swum back through the granite chutes as the creek 
muddied. We had slid down waterfalls to get back to the 
space in the walls where we could escape to the ridge. The 
sky was cracking two seconds after the flash and the 
rain was a direct corridor between the creek and the air. 


In her car, she was disappointed. She wanted to still be 
there. We drove out, playing a country music station too 
loud. Every tire we crossed over a creek bed, she asked, 
“Is it running?” 


__Craig Childs writes his journals while wandering 
~ the canyonlands of the American southwest. 
He is the author of Stone Desert (Westcliff 
Publishers, March 1995). — Andrea Chase 
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“Yes,” | said. 
“Turbid?” 
“Yes.” 


So the next day we returned for the afternoon storms, 
which crush the desert in August. We brought packs, set 
camp in the canyon itself. This time the flood came at 
night. In the morning she was waist deep in the creek, tak- 
ing measurements. She wrote the information in the back 
of a paperback she had brought. It was a dog-eared copy 
of one of Edward Abbey’s desert books. After | read her 
findings, | flipped to the inside pages. Abbey had written: 
“Stay out of there. Vor’t go. Stay home and read a good 
book, this one for example. The Great American Desert is 
an awful place. People get hurt, get sick, get lost out 
there. Even if you survive, which is not certain, you will 
have a miserable time. The desert is for movies and Goa- 
intoxicated mystics, not for family recreation.” 


| closed the book and waited for the floodwaters to 
drop back. 
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Mid-January 
Indian Creek Wilderness 
Study Area, Utah 


In more desperate times | would 
have waited here to die, on the 
chance the secret knowledge of 
water would have suddenly re- 
vealed itself. This is the place 
where | have found water. Two hun- 
dred feet up. High over the dusty 
Anasazi ruins containing dried corn- 
cobs and broken pottery dating 
back a thousand years. 


The water is not liquid, but rather 
it is a Spiral painting. The Anasazi 
spiral symbolizes water, like the 
circular reflections, against over- 
hanging rocks, of water striders 
copulating and dancing on a pool’s 
surface. Spirals are found etched 
or painted onto the rock walls of 
canyons throughout the South- 
west, signifying the most im- 
portant and rarest element of 
life here. 


Water’s presence in the desert is 
guarded like a secret. Follow the 
hummingbirds, seek out the groves 
of cottonwoods, recognize the for- 
mations that will erode to cradle 
water pockets. It may be there. 

It may not. When | have been here 
long enough, when the days turn 
to dreams. | can wait beneath this 
spiral for a drop to slip loose and 
fall into my open mouth. 
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~ 
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Mid-April 

White Canyon, Utah 

A hand on each face of the side canyon, | am the first to reach the 
waterfall. The thin passageway in Stone is heavily contorted, rising fifty 
feet into winding fins of sandstone like a Michelangelo in abstract. The 
walls nearly kiss each other, but remain separate enough to leave a 
narrow cleft. | move through above my knees to the base of the falls; 

| almost turn to warn her that we are about to encounter people. 


| hear their voices. At least ten of them. Some are singing, others are 
chanting, and still others are involved in important conversations, high 
above us. | squint and look straight up, trying to see through this steep 
passage. Before | speak to warn her, | listen carefully and find that I 
cannot hear their particular words. | listen more closely and realize that 
the voices are difficult to distinguish from one another. When she 
wades beside me and peers into the slanting shadows, she hears these 
same things. 


There is no one perched on the catwalks and footholds. This is a mirage 
for our ears. We are alone and the water is speaking. As water cascades 
through halls, from one room to the next. voices are created. The inflec- 
tions are audible, the words almost clear. | hear what could be questions 
being asked and, after a thoughtful pause, there are answers. Amidst all 
of these liquid words, | am speechless. 


The more intently | listen, the less | hear, like staring at a rainbow until 
it vanishes from my eyes. When | tilt my head back and empty my mind, 
the voices return. Somewhere in the words the secret knowledge of 
water is being spoken. If | could know more, if | had stayed where | was 
born in the desert or if my patience could stretch for years longer. 
| might comprehend even a few of the words. Then | would hold one 
| | more piece of the secret. @ 
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streamlined 


Painting the 
ill-fated Zeppelin 
“Hindenburg.” 


-treamlined 


a Mesaphor Te! 


(A Metaphor for Progress: The 
Esthetics of Minimized Drag) 
Claude Lichtenstein & Franz 
Engler, Editors. Lars Miller Pub- 
lishers, Switzerland, 1994; 320 
pp. ISBN 3-906700-7 1-2 

$35 ($38 postpaid) from D.A.P., 
Distributed Art Publishers, 636 
Broadway, Room 1201, New 
York, NY 10012; 800/338-2665 


streamlined 


This Alfa Designers have been 
Romeo messing with “streamlin- 
was built ing” for nearly a hundred 
in 1913. 


years —— some seeking 
efficiency, some mere 
stylishness. This arcane 
collection of mostly pre- 

| 960s efforts ranges 
from the very clever to 
the just plain oddball. 
Zeppelins, autos, locomo- 
tives, aircraft, and even 
non-hurtlers such as tele- 
phones are represented. 
The book also chronicles 
an ongoing, subtly fought 
battle between engineer- 
ing and frippery — a 
fight that’s far from won 
despite recent interest in 
efficiency. | find this sort 
of book inspiring; the 
great majority of the de- 
signs (all shown in won- 
derful photographs) were 
not familiar to me, and 
many demonstrate an 
adventurous spirit not of- 
ten seen these days. You 
can feel technology edg- 
ing forward despite dead 
ends and absurdities. Fas- 
cinating is not too strong 
a word. —J. Baldwin 


What Machines Can’t Do 


Designers design. Production engineers 
figure out how to make the designed 
item. A production crew — perhaps 
unionized — actually makes it. Market- 
ing moves the product. Administrators 
attempt to coordinate the effort. It’s sort 
of a dance — an Industrial Gavotte. The 
steps are a necessary and thus integral 
part of technology, yet do not directly in- 
volve machinery. Many of the moves are 
irrational from at least one point of view. 
In case studies, this technical book ex- 
amines the infighting that determines 
the choices, strategies, organization, and 
all the decisions that get a new technol- 
ogy into general use. It's a good lesson in 
why nothing is simple. —J. Baldwin 


Not only did the use of temps encourage 
much closer supervision, but it obstructed 


investments — formal (e.g., in training) and 
informal (e.g., job rotation) — that would 
deepen the knowledge base of workers in 
the area. Ironically, it also made the entire 
process more reliant on the small and already 
overtaxed manufacturing engineering staff. 


The performance of a season of plays and 
the manufacture of a line of automobiles 
are not as dissimilar as they may seem. The 
quality of performance or production in 
each case critically influences the quality of 
the outcome. Flexibility is no less impor- 
tant in the process of auto manufacturing 
than it is in repertory theater. Creativity 
and innovation are essential to effective 
performance in both. Yet the theater has a 
language, concepts, and a framework that 
enable the process as a process to be evalu- 
ated, critiqued, and, most important, im- 
proved. To this point, manufacturing does not. 


What Machines Can’t Do 

(Politics and Technology in the 

Industrial Enterprise) 

Robert J. Thomas. University of California 
Press, 1994; 314 pp. ISBN 0-520-08701 -| 
$16 ($19 postpaid) from California/ 
Princeton Fulfillment Services, 1445 Lower 
Ferry Road, Ewing, Nj 08618; 800/777-4726 


Thus, to the science of production we must 
add the art of manufacturing. That is, in the 
end, another thing machines can’t do. 
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Steel Eagle ™ 


Many carpenters attribute dreaded 
“carpenter's elbow” to the use of solid 
steel hammers — a high price to pay for 
a tool, however indestructible it may be. 
(My steel hammer is thirty-five years old. 
My elbow doesnt work properly anymore. 
Hmmmm.) Vaughan doesn't say their 
Steel Eagle prevents elbow damage (it 
probably doesn’t) but | can vouch for their 
claim that it feels noticeably less harsh 
and nasty. An internal shock absorber in 
the head does the trick. Balance is 
unusually good. —j. Baldwin 


VISE-GRIP® Locking Hold-Down Clamp 


A few strategic holes in your 
benchtop (or any other sur- 
face in any orientation) will 
allow you to position this nifty 
device where itll do the most 
good. As with all VISE-GRIP 
grabbers, you choose the de- 
sired force, then click the 
handle. The clampee wont 
be able to move a muscle. 
This thing asks for imagina- 
tive application. —J. Baldwin 


VISE-GRIP® 
Locking Hold-Down Clamp 


Order item # 857-315 $23.95 ($30.40 postpaid) from Woodworker’s Supply Catalog, 5604 Alameda 


Place NE, Albuquerque, NM 87113; 800/645-9292 


Popular Mechanics Encyclopedia of Tools & Techniques 


Shop smarties probably won't find much new 
here, but to the tool-challenged, this large-for- 
mat book will provide much of the knowledge 
you ll need to get started in woodworking. Illus- 
trations are exceptionally good; explanations 
are adequate, in the dry, vocational-school 
shop teacher manner. Swallow the whole thing, 
buy a few basics (the book tells you which to 
get), then mess up some wood for practice. 
Youll be well on the way to competence. 

—. Baldwin 


Popular Mechanics Encyclopedia 
of Tools and Techniques 
Joe Oldham, Editor. Hearst 
Books, 1994; 352 pp. 

ISBN 0-688-12460-7 

$30 ($31.50 postpaid) 

from William Morrow 

and Co., Wilmore 

Warehouse, 

39 Plymouth Street, 

Fairfield, Nj 07004 


Kerfing plywood. The ra- 
dial arm saw is ideal for 


will bend. Space the deep 


one-half inch. Test the 


ENCYCLOPE 


kerfing plywood so that it 
kerfs at intervals of about 


kerfs first on scrap board. 


Steel Eagle Hammer 
$18 to $24. Check your lo- 
cal hardware or building sup- 
ply stores. For information 
write Vaughan & Bushnell 
Mfg. Co., PO Box 390, 
Hebron, IL 60034 


Lancelot 
Carving Discs 


Totally cool — a circular 
chainsaw blade that 
mounts to any small 
grinder to allow unlimited, 
easy 3-D sculpting in wood. 
The chain may be re- 
sharpened or replaced as 
necessary. —John Benecki 


NB. Like all fangy 
chainsawteae, these discs 
harbor evil in their little 
hearts, and are inherently 
vicious. Be deeply careful. 
—J]. Baldwin 


Lancelot Carving 
Discs 

$39.95 ($46.40 postpaid) 
each from Woodworker’s 
Supply Catalog, 5604 
Alameda Place NE, 
Albuquerque, NM 87113; 
800/645-9292 
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Coming 
Back 


from the 
Silence 


RSULA LE GUIN 
was born in Berkeley, Califor- 
nia, in 1929, to Alfred Kroeber, 
one of the founders of modern 
anthropology, and psychologist/ 
writer Theodora Kroeber. The 
family spent winters in Berkeley 
and summers in the rural Napa 
Valley, sixty miles north of San 
Francisco. Le Guin graduated 
from Radcliffe in 1951 and took 
her M.A. (in Romance lan- 
guages) from Columbia in 1952. Fulbright scholarships allowed her 
to spend a year in Paris (1953) and two years in London (1968 and 
1975). In 1953, she married the historian Charles Le Guin, and they 
eventually made their home in Portland, Oregon, where they have 
raised three children. 


With over three million copies of her books in print, Le Guin ts one of the 
most widely read and most prolific writers in North America. She won 
the National Book Award (The Farthest Shore, 1973) and was an NBA 
finalist for The Left Hand of Darkness (1970), The Tombs of Atuan 
(1972), and Always Coming Home (1985). She has also received the 
Hugo, Kafka, and Nebula Awards. 


Jonathan White is the founder and former president of the Resource 
Institute. Focusing on Northwest coastal culture and traditions, the 
nonprofit Institute held “floating seminars” aboard the schooner Cru- 
sader, in Northwestern waters from Puget Sound up to Alaska. Partici- 
pants included leading thinkers and artists in diverse disciplines. Ten 
years of these seminars led to the assembly of Talking on the Water: 
Conversations About Nature and Creativity (reviewed on p. 42), 
from which this interview was excerpted in abridged form. 
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Jonathan White: What attracted you 
to science fiction? 


Ursula Le Guin: [ didn’t exactly 
choose science fiction. I went where I 
got published, which took a long time 
because my work is so odd. For the 
last fifty or sixty years, literature has 
been categorized as “realism,” and if 
you weren't writing realism, you 
weren't respectable. I had to ignore 
that and say to myself that I could do 
things in science fiction that I could 
never do in realism. I tend to be 
prickly about this subject because I get 


Excerpted by permission of Sierra Club Books from 
Talking on the Water, copyright © 1994 by Jonathan 
White. Available at your local bookstore. 
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tired of being put down as a science 
fiction writer. The fact is, in the 
postmodern era, all the barriers are 
breaking down pretty fast. 


Science fiction is a child of realism, not 
of fantasy. A realistic story deals with 
something that might have happened 
but didn’t, right? Many science fiction 
stories are about worlds that don’t 
exist, but could exist in the future. 
Both realism and science fiction deal 
with stories that might be true. 
Fantasy, on the other hand, tells a 
story that couldn’t possibly be true. 


Photograph by Penny Wolin 
Illustrations by Margaret Chodos-Irvine 
from Always Coming Home 
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With fantasy, we simply agree to lift the ban on the imagination 
and follow the story, no matter how implausible it may be. 


JW: Didn’t you say once that fantasy may not be actual, 
but it’s true? 


UL: Wouldn’t you say any attempt to tell a story is an attempt to 
tell the truth? It’s the technique you use in the telling that is 
either more or less plausible. Sometimes the most direct way to 
tell the truth is to tell a totally implausible story, like a myth. 
That way you avoid the muddle of pretending the story ever 
happened, or ever will happen. 


Who knows how stories really work? We’re so used to stories 
with all the trappings of being real that we’ve lost our ability to 
read anything else. When you read a native American story, you 
have to relearn how to read. There’s nothing in them to draw you 
in. There’s no sweetening of the pill. Maybe there’s a coyote, but 
there’s no description. We’re used to a lot of fleshing out, and 

we’ re used to being courted and drawn into the story. 


JW: Nora Dauenhaeur, a Tlingit woman and coauthor of Haa 
Shuka, Our Ancestors reminded me last summer that native 
American stories are usually told to an audience that already 
knows them. In fact, they’ve heard the stories over and over 
again, through many winters. As a result, the storyteller often 
uses shorthand — a single word or phrase — to remind the 
audience of a larger event with many details. She pointed out 
that we are telling stories like this all the time, particularly 
among friends and family with whom we share a history. We 
may say, “Remember that time we were caught in a dust storm 
outside of Phoenix?” And that’s the story, all of it. 


UL: Yes, exactly. You don’t describe the sky or the clouds or what 
you were wearing. There isn’t any of the scene-setting in native 
American stories. It bothers me when I read gussied-up native 
American stories. They’re no longer sacred. When we embellish 

a native American story, it turns into just another story. Our 
culture doesn’t think storytelling is sacred; we don’t set aside a 
time of year for it. We don’t hold anything sacred except for what 
organized religion declares to be so. Artists pursue a sacred call, 
although some would buck and rear at having their work labeled 
like this. Artists are lucky to have a form in which to express 
themselves; there is a sacredness about that, and a terrific sense 
of responsibility. We've got to do it right. Why do we have 

to do it right? Because that’s the whole point: either it’s all right 
or it’s all wrong. 


JW: We tend to have a linear, cause-and-effect way of looking at 
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the world. I wonder if one of the things that 
attracts us to stories is their ability to change our 
way of seeing? 


UL: The daily routine of most adults is so heavy 
and artificial that we are closed off to much of the 
world. We have to do this in order to get our work 
done. I think one purpose of art is to get us out of 
those routines. When we hear music or poetry or 
stories, the world opens up again. We’re drawn 

in — or out — and the windows of our perception 
are cleansed, as William Blake said. The same thing 
can happen when we’re around young children or 
adults who have unlearned those habits of shutting 
the world out. 


The tribal storyteller is not just providing spiritual 
access but also moral guidance. I think much of 
American writing today is an exploration of ethical 
problems. I’m thinking particularly of novels by 
black women such as Paula Marshall, Alice Walker, 
Gloria Naylor, and Toni Morrison. The stories these 
women write are gaining literary praise, but they’re 
also doing something terribly important for their 
people, who are not just black Americans but all 
Americans. In a sense, these women are fulfilling 
the ancient role of tribal storytellers, because they’re 
trying to lead us into different spiritual and moral 
realms. They’re intensely serious about this, and 
that’s why they’re so beloved as novelists. 


JW: Stories can also help us remember who we are. 
In The Book of Laughter and Forgetting, Milan Kundera 
says, “What is the self but the sum of everything 

we remember?” 


UL: Yes. To remember, if my Latin is correct, actually 
means to put the parts together. So that implies 
there are ways of losing parts. Kundera talks about 
this aspect of storytelling, too. In fact, he says that 
history, which is another kind of story, is often 
deliberately falsified in order to make a people 
forget who they are or who they were. He calls 

that “the method of organizing forgetting.” 


History is one way of telling stories, just like myth, 
fiction, or oral storytelling. But over the last hun- 
dred years, history has preempted the other forms 
of storytelling because of its claims to absolute, 
objective truth. Trying to be scientists, historians 
stood outside of history and told the story of how it 
was. All that has changed radically over the last 
twenty years. Historians now laugh at the pretense 
of objective truth. They agree that every age has its 
own history, and if there is any objective truth, we 
can’t reach it with words. History is not a science, 
it’s an art. 


There are still people who insist on teaching history 
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as a science, but that’s not how most historians work 
anymore. My husband, Charles, who is a historian, 
says, “I don’t know the difference between story 
and history. I think it may not be a difference in kind, 
but a difference in their attempts to be truthful.” 


The history of the last hundred years still has a 
tremendous intellectual bias toward the white 
European point of view. Defined by historians as 
the written record, it conveniently illegitimizes all 
oral traditions and most indigenous people right 
from the start. In fact, in its view, everybody but 
white Europeans is “primitive.” If you don’t have 
a written language, you aren’t part of history. 


JW: Are the current changes in how we look at 
history also changing the way we look at 
indigenous cultures? 


UL: Absolutely. It’s a de-centering process. We’ve 
been pretending that Europe was the center of the 
world for too long. With the help of anthropologists, 
and now historians, we are finding that there is no 
center, or that there are many centers. Nobody has 
“the answer.” It’s amazing how much resistance 
there is to this. Everybody wants to be “the people,” 
everybody wants to be “the center.” And everybody 
is the center, if only they'd realize it and not sneer 

at all the other centers. 


JW: Because history, as it has been practiced, 
concerns itself only with the written record, lan- 
guage acquires a loaded role in terms of our percep- 
tion of reality. Like history, language can become a 
tool of forgetting, a tool of estrangement. As a 
writer, how do you work against that? 


UL: This is a tricky area. As a writer, you want 

the language to be genuinely significant and mean 
exactly what it says. That’s why the language of 
politicians, which is empty of everything but rather 
brutal signals, is something a writer has to get as far 
away from as possible. If you believe that words are 
acts, as I do, then one must hold writers responsible 
for what their words do. 


One of the strangest things about our culture is our 
ability to describe the destruction of the world in 
exquisite, even beautiful, detail. The whole science 
of ecology, for instance, describes exactly what 
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The vision of the 
‘peaceable kingdom’ denies 
wilderness. In the Christian tradition, 
the denial of violence, of the fact that we 
eat each other in order to live, removes 
you from this world. Heaven is supernal 
bliss where there is no violence, 


no eating, no sex. 


we're doing wrong and what the global effects are. 
The odd twist is that we become so enamored of our 
language and its ability to describe the world that 
we create a false and irresponsible separation. We 
use language as a device for distancing. Somebody 
who is genuinely living in their ecosystem wouldn’t 
have a word for it. They'd just call it the world. 


We can’t restructure our society without restructur- 
ing the English language. One reflects the other. A 
lot of people are getting tired of the huge pool of 
metaphors that have to do with war and conflict. 
The “war against drugs” is an obvious example of 
this. So is the proliferation of battle metaphors, such 
as being a warrior, fighting, defeating, and so on. In 
response, I could say that once you become con- 
scious of these battle metaphors, you can start 
“fighting” against them. That’s one option. Another 
is to realize that conflict is not the only human 
response to a situation and to begin to find other 
metaphors, such as resisting, outwitting, skipping, 
or subverting. This kind of consciousness can open 
the door to all sorts of new behavior. 


Iam struck by how much we talk about rebirthing 
but never about rebearing. The word itself is unfamil- 
iar to most people. Yet both women and men are 
capable of rebearing, women literally and men 
metaphorically. A door opens just by changing the 
name. We don’t have to be reborn; we can rebear. 
This is part of the writer’s job, either to rebear the 
metaphors or refuse to use them. Gary Snyder's 
lifelong metaphor is watershed. How fruitful that is! 
Another of his is composting, which is a lovely word 
that describes the practice of creating. 


JW: The use of language to name the world seems 
to have two sides. On one hand, things are given 
names as an expression of intimacy and respect; and 


on the other hand they are given names to create 
distance and separation. In your story, “She 
Unnames Them,” for example, barriers are broken 
down as the names for animals are taken away. 


UL: “She Unnames Them” is really an Adam and 
Eve story that I subverted. Eve takes all the names 
back because they were either wrong from the start 
or they went wrong. As she does this, the barriers 
between herself and the world are dismantled. At 
the end of the story, she has no words left. She’s so 
close to the animals that she feels vulnerable and 
afraid, yet full of new desire to touch, smell, and eat. 


Why do I feel like the way we give names is wrong? 
I don’t want to flog that little story to death, because 
it was meant partly as a joke, but we do use names 
to cut ourselves off. Talking about a dog is different 
from talking about Rover. In the language of war, 
we don’t talk about killing or even casualties 
anymore. We use strange euphemisms instead, like 
“body count” and “friendly fire.” The language of 
pretended objectivity is often used this way, too. We 
manipulate names as categories of reality, and the 
names then become screens between ourselves and 
the world. The names become a tool of division 
rather than of community. 


My father worked with the Yurok Indians of 
California, among other tribes. If you read his Yurok 
myths, you learn that every rock and every tree had 
its name. It was a small world they lived in, not a 
planetary one. They were in intense community 
with it, and their naming was a way of respecting 
their independence. But anything is reversible, and 
naming can become the destruction of community, 
where we hide from the real world by using more 
and more words. I know people who refuse to learn 
the names of trees. They have a concept of “tree,” but 
the names simply get between them and the real tree. 
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I grew up in the Napa Valley without learning the 
English names for many of the plants and animals. 
When I started writing Always Coming Home, which 
takes place there, I had a wonderful time learning 
the flora and fauna of the area. For a while, I knew 
the name of every wildflower. But what you learn 
late doesn’t stick. Now when I come across a flower 
whose name I've forgotten, I say, “How do you do, 
little yellow flower, whatever your name is.” I used 
to crave to know the names, and I enjoyed learning 
them. It’s funny, by naming a thing, do we think we 
get control over it? I think we do. That’s how magic 
works. If you know the name of a thing, then you 
know its essence. At some level, I think we all must 
believe that. 


We’re naming creatures, but we need to respect 
that some things are beyond names. Like the 
mysterious essence of an animal in the wild. If our 
names make them appear tame or petlike, as in 
Walt Disney’s world, then it’s degrading. Some of 
the California Indians knew that when you name 
an animal, such as a deer, you are addressing its 
metaphysical nature. They called that universal 
quality “Deerness” or “The Deer.” It’s a profoundly 
mysterious and important matter, and very hard to 
put into words, but I feel I know what they’re 
talking about. When these Indians hunted, they 
asked Deerness to help them. The deer that comes 
to the hunter is related physically to all other beings, 
but it is also an embodiment of Deerness. It’s the 
gift of Deerness. This way of looking at the world 
can apply to every living being. When we name 
something we are naming its essence, and 

therefore its sacredness. 


JW: In Buffalo Gals, you say that all creatures talk to 
one another, whether we are able to hear or not. But 
this conversation — this community — is not a 
simple harmony. “The peaceable kingdom, where 
lion and lamb lie down, is an endearing vision not 
of this world”: What do you mean by that? 


UL: The vision of the “peaceable kingdom” denies 
wilderness. In the Christian tradition, the denial of 
violence, of the fact that we eat each other in order 
to live, removes you from this world. Heaven is 
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History is one way of 
telling stories, just like myth, 
fiction, or oral storytelling. But over 
the last hundred years, history has 
preempted the other forms of 
storytelling because of its claims to 


absolute, objective truth. 


supernal bliss where there is no violence, no eating, 
no sex. When lions and lambs lie down in the 
wilderness, the lamb ends up inside the lion. That’s 
how it is. You can deny that in order to gain another 
world. But if the only world you want is this one — 
and this one seems quite satisfactory to me — then 
the myth of the “peaceable kingdom” is only a 
charming painting. 

JW: You continue in Buffalo Gals: “Some rash poets 
get caught in the traps set for animals and, unable to 
endure the cruelty, maim themselves to escape.” 
You give the example of Robinson Jeffers. Was 
Jeffers maimed because he took too personally his 
disappointment in the dark side of nature? 


UL: Jeffers was a very strange man and poet, with 
an enormous component of cruelty and violence in 
his work. He had incredible sympathy with animals. 
He could give you an animal in a word or two like 
very few poets can. I think he honestly felt them, 
even though he often perceives them through 
violence. I can’t explain Jeffers, he has always awed 
and annoyed me. I’m grateful to him as one of my 
predecessors writing about California. Even asa 
teenager, I knew he had California right. 


The poem that most reveals Jeffers’ self-hatred is 
the one about the cavemen who torment a mam- 
moth to death. They trap it and roast it alive. He’s 
full of this kind of disgust for humanity. Yet he 
soars out into a great vision; never a happy vision, 
but a great vision. He’s a difficult case when you're 
talking about animals. 


JW: The trap of shamefulness seems like an easy one 
to fall into. If we want to be alert, we have to take all 
this in — the violence, the killing, the cruelty — 
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UL: Yes. But since we’re capable of compassion, we 
know it hurts. This causes all sorts of difficulties. My 
aunt was a biologist, and I watched her drop an 
artichoke into a pot of boiling water and say, “I 
wonder if it can feel that?” She was a very hard- 
headed biologist. Humans have to think about these 
things, whether we like it or not. It’s the nature of 
our humanity to feel uncomfortable and full of guilt 
and shame and confusion. But we still participate, 
because we have to eat. Much of what animals do 
naturally we have to do consciously. That’s our gift 
and our curse. All we can do is be conscientious 
about it — do it rightly, not wrongly. 


JW: In Always Coming Home, hunting for food and 
skins was primarily done by children and adoles- 
cents. Under the supervision of adults, young girls 
and boys were allowed to hunt rabbit, possum, 
squirrel and other small game, and deer. Why was 
hunting considered inappropriate for adults? 


UL: You’re supposed to outgrow it. The same thing 
is true of war. In one chapter, I describe a small war 
with the Pig People. It’s modeled on the warfare of 
the Northern California Indians, which was usually 
just a matter of standing on a hill and shouting 
insults. Sometimes people got mad enough to hurt 
each other, and occasionally someone was killed. 
Mostly it was the young boys who engaged in war, 
not the whole tribe. What comes up in the chapter 
on the Pig war is the report that there were adults 
involved in the war. That’s a shameful thing in the 
Kesh society. Both hunting and war are looked upon 
as occupations for adolescents — adolescents who 
are already a little out of control and needing to 
prove themselves. You can continue to hunt into 
adulthood if you’re really good at it, of course, but I 
was implying that it’s something most people 
outgrow. 


People should be able to figure out their place in the 
life-death cycle without killing animals. The trouble 
is that it relates to what Hemingway said: “You 
can’t be a man until you've killed another one.” | 
say bullshit! Why don’t you try it without a gun? 
Maybe there’s a gender difference there. Maybe a 
woman can do it and a man can't. I hate to say that, 
but you wonder. It isn’t built into women to be 
hunters in our culture. Even a fisherwoman is 
unusual. 


Having a close relationship with an animal, particu- 
larly one that lives a short life, can be an intense, 
constant reminder of mortality. Cats only live ten 
years, so most of us see a lot of cats die in our 
lifetime. Going through the death of a pet, particu- 
larly for children, can put us through the same 
emotional process that hunting does. We don’t have 


to kill an animal to get there. It’s a very interesting 
subject, and I hope the difference is cultural and not 
inherent to gender. 


JW: Another aspect of hunting is that it teaches us 
where our food comes from. 


UL: That’s a different subject. That’s not a spiritual 
process but a matter of facing the facts. What are 
you willing to do for your food? Most of us would 
kill an animal to eat it, if we had to. I could, and 
would, if I were hungry or defending myself. I’m not 
saying I would enjoy it, but for those two reasons | 
would kill an animal. I have Buddhist friends who 
don’t even swat flies. I can’t go that far. If something 
is biting me, I squash it. A pest is a pest. 


JW: It’s clear from your work that language and 
writing have become sharp tools for reestablishing 
human society’s (and humanity’s) place in the larger 
household. Much of that effort to envision anew, at 
least in the last thirty years, has been inspired by 
feminist principles. You say your goal is always to 
subvert, to create metaphors for the future “where 
any assumption can be tested and any rule rewrit- 
ten. Including the rules of who’s on top, and what 
gender means, and who gets to be free.” How were 
you introduced to the feminist movement? What 
role has it played in your writing? 


UL: My introduction was slow and late. All my 
early fiction tends to be rather male-centered. A 
couple of the Earthsea books have no women in 
them at all or only marginal woman figures. That's 
how hero stories worked; they were about men. 
With the exception of just a few feminists like 
Joanna Russ, science fiction was pretty much male- 
dominated up to the 1960s. Women who wrote in 
that field often used pen names. 


None of this bothered me. It was my tradition, and I 
worked in it happily. But I began coming up against 
certain discomforts. My first feminist text was The 
Left Hand of Darkness, which | started writing in 
1967. It was an early experiment in deconstructing 
gender. Everybody was asking, “What is it to be a 
man? What is it to be a woman?” It’s a hard ques- 
tion, so in The Left Hand of Darkness I eliminated 
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gender to find out what would be left. Science 
fiction is a wonderful opportunity to play this kind 
of game. 


As a thought experiment, The Left Hand of Darkness 
was messy. I recently wrote the screenplay version, 
where I was able to make some of the changes I 
wish I could make to the novel. They’re details, but 
important ones, such as seeing the main character, 
Genly, with children or doing things we think of as 
womanly. All you ever see him doing are manly 
things, like being a politician or hauling a sledge. 
The two societies in the book are somewhat like a 
feudal monarchy and Russian communism, which 
tend to be slightly paranoid. I don’t know why I 
thought androgynous people would be paranoid. 
With twenty years of feminism under my belt, I can 
now imagine an androgynous society as being much 
different — and far more interesting — than our 
gendered society. For instance, I wouldn’t lock the 
people from the planet Gethen, where the story 
takes place, into heterosexuality. The insistence that 
sexual partners must be of the opposite sex is naive. 
It never occurred to me to explore their homosexual 
practices, and I regret the implication that sexuality 
has to be heterosexuality. 


I gradually realized that my own fiction was telling 
me that I could no longer ignore the feminine. While 
I was writing The Eye of the Heron in 1977, the hero 
insisted on destroying himself before the middle of 
the book. “Hey,” I said, “you can’t do that, you’re 
the hero. Where’s my book?” I stopped writing. The 
book had a woman in it, but I didn’t know how to 
write about women. I blundered around awhile and 
then found some guidance in feminist theory. I got 
excited when I discovered feminist literary criticism 
was something I could read and actually enjoy. I 
read The Norton Book of Literature by Women from 
cover to cover. It was a bible for me. It taught me 
that I didn’t have to write like an honorary man 
anymore, that I could write like a woman and feel 
liberated in doing so. 


Part of the women’s experience is shared with men 
and part of it isn’t. Experiences that are only 
women’s, like childbirth, have been described a 
thousand times, mostly in novels by men. These 
descriptions have nothing to do with the actual 
experience. Generally, I don’t think men in our 
culture want to hear from women about childbirth 
because men want to have their way. So, women’s 
stories have been cast in the form of men’s stories. 
A women’s story has a different shape, different 
words, different rhythm. Theirs is the silent crescent 
of experience that we are just beginning to find 
words for. 
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There are always areas 
of vast silence in any culture, and part 
of an Artists job is to go into those 
areas and come back from the silence 


with something to say. 


The incredible upsurge of woman writers and poets 
in the 1980s is a sign that women are finding their 
voices. They’re beginning to talk about their 
experiences without using a male vocabulary or 
meeting male expectations. It’s sticky, because the 
language is so male-centered that it excludes much 
of the feminine experience. Sex, for instance, is 
always described from a male point of view, as 
penetration, insemination, and so on. A lot of 
women still deny that their experience is different 
than a man’s. They do this because it’s scary to 
realize you don’t have the words to describe your 
own experience. The few words we do have we get 
from our mothers and the women who taught us 
when we were young. Virginia Woolf says, “We 
think back through our mothers.” 


One of the functions of art is to give people the words 
to know their own experience. There are always areas 
of vast silence in any culture, and part of an artist’s 
job is to go into those areas and come back from the 
silence with something to say. It’s one reason why 
when we read poetry, we often say, “Yeah, that’s it. 
That’s how I feel.” Storytelling is a tool for knowing 
who we are and what we want, too. If we never find 
our experience described in poetry or stories, we 
assume that our experience is insignificant. 


JW: The natural landscape is another of those vast 
silent areas you speak of. As a writer, have certain 
landscapes had a particularly strong influence on you? 


UL: Mostly I don’t know where my writing comes 
from. Experiences are composted, and then some- 
thing different and unexpected grows out of them. 
In 1969, my husband and I spent a couple nights in 
French Glen, the mountainous area of southeastern 
Oregon. It was my first sight of that sagebrush high- 
desert terrain, and it got into me so instantly and 
authoritatively that a book grew out of it — The 
Tombs of Atuan. The book isn’t about the desert but 
about a community surrounded by a terrain similar 
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to what you find in southeastern Oregon. The desert 
is a buried metaphor in the book. I have no idea of 
the reason for the emotional economy of it, but I 
know the book came to me as I was driving back 
from French Glen. 


The central landscape of my life is the Napa Valley 
in Northern California. I grew up there and I 
consider it my home. I’ve often thought, “How can I 
get this beautiful valley into a book?” That was the 
main impulse of Always Coming Home. I wanted to 
write about people living in the Napa Valley who 
used it a little more wisely than we do now. When I 
was a child, it was the most beautiful and diversi- 
fied agriculture you ever saw. There were vines and 
orchards and truck gardens. It was the way a 
cultivated valley ought to be. But there was too 
much money in vines, so they pulled up the or- 
chards and truck gardens. The only thing growing 
there now is money. 


JW: What role has your interest in indigenous 
people played in your work? 


UL: I wasn’t aware that it played any role at first. 
Although my father was an anthropologist and 
an archaeologist, my entire formal training in this 
area amounts to one physical anthropology class. 
Obviously I have some temperamental affinity 
with my father, but I often say that he studied 
real cultures and I make them up. He had an eye 
for exact concrete detail, and an interest in it. He 
also had a respect for tools and the way things 
work. I got a lot of that from him. 


When I started thinking about Always Coming Home 
I took a lot of time to discover what the book was 
going to be. Once | realized I wanted it to grow out 
of the Napa Valley I looked around for a literary 
precedent. I couldn’t find anything except a couple 
of swashbuckling romantic novels about Italian 
wine-growing families. The only literature of that 
earth was native American oral literature. The 
people of the valley itself, the Wappo, are gone. 
Even the name they used for themselves is gone. 
There are people with a little Wappo blood, but 
there is no language, no tradition, and there are no 
stories left. So I read other Northern Californian 
myths and legends and songs. There’s a good deal 


of information available there. My father collected 
much of it himself. I read widely from traditions all 
over the United States. My problem was to find a 
way to use the literature without stealing or exploit- 
ing it, because we’ve done enough of that to native 
American writing. I certainly didn’t want to put a 
bunch of made up Indians into a Napa Valley of the 
future. That was not what I was trying to do. What I 
got from reading California oral literature was a 
sense of a distant and different quality of life. You 
can’t hear the voices but you can pick up the feeling. 


JW: In Always Coming Home, the historical period, 
which followed the Neolithic era for some thou- 
sands of years, is referred to by the Kesh as the time 
when people lived “outside the world.” What do 
you mean by that? 


UL: I was playing with the idea of our present 
growth technology from the Industrial Revolution 
on through the present — the last two hundred 
years. We don’t know when this period will end, 
but it will. We tend to think of our present historic 
era as representing the highest evolution of human 
society. We’re convinced that our exploitive, fast- 
growing technology is the only possible reality. In 
Always Coming Home, I put people who believe this 
into one little capsule where the Kesh could look at 
them as weird aberrations. It was the most disre- 
spectful thing I could do, like wrapping a turd in 
cellophane. That’s sort of a Coyote metaphor. 


JW: Speaking of Coyote, she wanders in and out of 
much of your recent work. How did you meet up 
with her? 


UL: She trotted through a project of mine in 1982. It 
was an essay on utopia called “A Non-Euclidean 
View of California as a Cold Place to Be” and when 
the tracks of utopia and Coyote crossed, I thought, 
“Yes, now I’m getting somewhere!” The idea of 
utopia has been stuck in a blueprint phase for too 
long now. Most of the writing you see is similar to 
Callenbach’s Ecotopia, which is another “wouldn't 
the future be great if we did this or that?” Or, in 
science fiction, it’s been dystopia: utopia gone sour. 
These blueprints aren’t working anymore. 


Coyote is an anarchist. She can confuse all civilized 
ideas simply by trotting through. And she always 
fools the pompous. Just when your ideas begin to 
get all nicely arranged and squared off, she messes 
them up. Things are never going to be neat, that’s 
one thing you can count on. 


Coyote walks through all our iiiinds. Obviously, 
we need a trickster, a creator who made the world 
all wrong. We need the idea of a God who makes 
mistakes, who gets into trouble, and who is 
identified with a scruffy little animal. © 
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The Coming Plague 


Not long ago, experts on infectious dis- 
ease predicted that mankind would soon 
win its long battle with microbes, eradi- 
cating disease-canying bacteria and vi- 
ruses from the earth. But this extensively 
researched book warns that AIDS is a 
wake-up call to many epidemics to 
come. In The Coming Plague, Laurie 
Garrett shows how human factors, more 
often than not, have been responsible 
for the spread of new and dangerous 
diseases. Increased human population 
and mobility and human encroachment 
into formerly isolated ecosystems have 
created environments conducive to the 
quick spread of infectious diseases. The 
human destruction of ecosystems has 
caused imbalances that microbes have 
quickly filled. The improper use of antibi- 
otics has induced mutant strains of vi- 
ruses that are immune to our drugs. 


Ebola in Zaire spread because poor 
hospitals reused syringes. DDT used to 
eradicate malania-carrying mosquitoes 
killed cats in Machupo, Bolivia, leading 
to an increase in the rodent population 
and the resulting spread of Bolivian 
hemorrhagic fever. Raw sewage dumped 


Garrel | 


The Coming Plague 

(Newly Emerging Diseases 

in a World Out of Balance) 

Laurie Garrett. Farrar Straus Giroux, 1994; 
750 pp. ISBN 0-374-12646-| 

$25 ($29.25 postpaid) from Putnam Publish- 
ing Group, Order Dept., PO Box 506, East 
Rutherford, Nj 07073; 800/788-6262 


in India may have led to a cholera out- 
break in Peru. Contamination of the 
blood supply helped spread the HIV virus. 


This frightening book is important be- 
cause it forces us to consider the interde- 
pendence of nations in our attempts to 
eradicate disease, and microecology and 
our effects on it, before it is too late. 
—Wade Fox 


Ultimately, humanity will have to change its 
perspective on its place in Earth’s ecology if 
the species hopes to stave off or survive 
the next plague. Rapid globalization of hu- 
man niches requires that human beings eve- 
rywhere on the planet go beyond viewing 
their neighborhoods, provinces, countries 
or hemispheres as the sum total of their 
personal ecospheres. Microbes, and their 
vectors, recognize none of the artificial 
boundaries erected by human beings. 


The first cholera cases hit Lima hospitals on 
January 23; days later cholera broke out 
some 200 miles to the north in the port 
town of Chimbote. 


As the El Nifio water spread out along the 
Pacific coast of the continent, carrying with 
it bilged algae, cholera appeared in one 
Latin American port after another. Eleven 
months into the Western Hemisphere’s 
pandemic, cholera had sickened at least 
336,554 people, killing 3,538. Throughout 
those months the microbe’s emergence 
was aided by obsolete or nonexistent pub- 
lic water purification systems, inadequate 
sewage, and airplane travel. Cases reported 
in the United States involved individuals 
who boarded flights from Latin America 
unaware that they were infected. 


Imperial Secrets of Health and Longevity 


This book reveals the fourteen secrets 

of longevity written by Qian Long, the 
fourth Manchu emperor, who reigned for 
sixty years. Qian Long's secrets are sur- 
prisingly simple. Many resemble the ad- 
vice of our doctors, alternative health 
practitioners, parents, and grandparents. 
They are about restraint and moderation 
with a special Chinese twist. 

—Sharon Hennessey 


imperial Secrets of 

Health & Longevity 

Bob Flaws. 1994; 114 pp. 

ISBN 0-936185-51-| 

$9.95 ($13.95 postpaid) from Blue Poppy 
Press, 1775 Linden Avenue, Boulder, CO 
80304; 800/487-9296 


According to the Nei fing (Inner Classic), “He 
who would nourish life surely follows (the 
changes of) the four seasons, adapts to the 
cold and heat, harmonizes joy and anger, and 
dwells in calm.” This means that people 
should adjust their life schedule and activities 
to conform to the changes of the four sea- 
sons. Spring and summer are yang seasons. 
Yang means warmth, activity upward and 


outward movement, and growth. Thus spring 
and summer are times of growth and greater 


activity. Fall and winter are yin seasons. Yin 
means cold, relative quiescence, and down- 
ward and inward movement. Therefore, fall 
and winter are times of rest, inward reflec- 
tion, and storage and recuperation. 


Dao Yin Seif-Massage. 


Li Dong-yuan believed it was important not 
to eat or drink excessively cold foods and 
liquids. Since the process of digestion is a 
process of making 100 degree F soup, eat- 
ing chilled or frozen foods or drinking iced 
water or drinks can douse the fire of diges- 
tion. According to Li, in that case, clear and 
turbid are not separated and the result is 
turbid dampness and phlegm which ob- 
structs the free flow of gi and blood. This 
then can give rise to a large number of dis- 
eases. In fact, Sun Bing-yan, a famous con- 
temporary Chinese cancer specialist, be- 
lieves that such cold and damp turbidity is 
at the root of most cancers. This is espe- 
cially interesting since some Western can- 
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The Hot Zone 


Like a hybrid of William S. Burroughs and 
John McPhee, this book combines the 
unspeakable insect horror of the former 
with the clarity and humanity of the lat- 
ter. It fits nicely with my personal menu 
of literary preferences: |) good writing, 
2) subject matter, vocabulary, and con- 
cepts gracefully introduced and ad- 
equately explained, and 3) scares the 
bejeezus out of me. It’s the story of the 
Ebola virus, an ancient and extremely le- 
thal filovirus from the African rain forest. 


Ebola's genetic code is a single strand of 
RNA, the most primitive of genetic cod- 
ing mechanisms. Neither really alive nor 
really dead, it’s a creature from the earli- 
est evolutionary crossroads. Like a min- 
eral crystal, its sole purpose/thought is to 
replicate itself. 


The virus can wait indefinitely in the dust 
for the right kind of protein molecule to 
come along. Once Ebola latches on to a 
suitable bit of carbon-based stickiness, it 
literally dissolves the host organism from 
within. A human host “crashes and 
bleeds out” after ten days of agonizing 
breakdown, as a viral-rich soup of the 
decomposed host comes squirting out 
though every bodily orifice. Meltdown 

is accompanied by violent seizures, 
thought to be among Ebola's strategies 
for finding a new host. (Preston de- 
scribes a Belgian nun hosing down the 
staff of a rural African hospital as she 
slipped her mortal coil. All but two of 
those thus anointed joined her up yon- 
der within two weeks.) —Robert Glantz 


Most of the fatal cases of Ebola Sudan can 
be traced back through chains of infection 
to the quiet Mr. Yu. G. A hot strain radi- 
ated out of him and nearly devastated the 
human population of southern Sudan. The 
strain burned through the town of Nzara 
and reached eastward to the town of 
Maridi, where there was a hospital. 


It hit the hospital like a bomb. It savaged 
patients and snaked like chain lightning out 
from the hospital through patients’ families. 
Apparently the medical staff had been giving 
patients injections with dirty needles. The 
virus jumped quickly through the hospital 
via the needles, and then it hit the medical 
staff. A characteristic of a lethal, conta- 
gious, and incurable virus is that it quickly 
gets into the medical people. In some cases, 
the medical system may intensify the out- 
break, like a lens that focuses sunlight on a 
heap of tinder. 


The virus transformed the hospital at 
Maridi into a morgue. As it jumped from 
bed to bed, killing patients left and right, 
doctors began to notice signs of mental de- 
rangement, psychosis, depersonalization, 
zombie-like behavior. Some of the dying 
stripped off their clothes and ran out of the 
hospital, naked and bleeding, and wandered 
through the streets of the town, seeking 
their homes, not seeming to know what 
had happened or how they had gotten into 
this condition. There is no doubt that Ebola 
damages the brain and causes psychotic 
dementia. It is not easy, however, to sepa- 
rate brain damage from the effects of fear. 
If you were trapped in a hospital where 
people were dissolving in their beds, you 
might try to escape, and if you were a 
bleeder and frightened, you might take off 


your clothes, and people might think you 
had gone mad. 


He laid out his blood tubes and syringes on 
a mat. Then he began drawing blood from 
people. He worked all night in the hut on 
his knees, collecting blood samples and tak- 
ing care of the patients as best he could. 


Sometime during the night, he was drawing 
blood from an old woman. Suddenly she 
jerked and thrashed, having a seizure. Her 
arm lashed around, and the bloody needle 
came out of her arm and jabbed into his 
thumb. Uh, oh, he thought. That would be 
enough to do it. The agent had entered his 
bloodstream. 


RiCHARL 


The Hot Zone 

Richard Preston. 1994; 300 pp. 

ISBN 0-679-43094-6 

$23 ($25 postpaid) from Random House, 
Order Dept., 400 Hahn Road, Westminster, 
MD 21157; 800/733-3000 


cer theorists believe that cancer patients 
lack adequate digestive enzymes. 

According to [Traditional Chinese Medi- 
cine] theory, the ears, nose, and feet are all 
areas in which there is a simulacrum or 
homunculus. A simulacrum means mirror 


image. A homunculus means a little person. 
What this means is that Chinese doctors 
believe there are maps of images of the en- 
tire body on each of these body parts. By 
stimulating these parts, one can stimulate 
the entire organism with all its organs and 
functions. It is as if each part of the body 


were a hologram of the entire body, that 
the entire body exists in each part. Cer- 
tainly this is true from an embryological 
and genetic point of view. Chinese doctors 
have also identified other homunculi on the 
bones of the thumb and the thigh, on the 
face, and on the hands as well. 
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Quickpoint 


How do you order a vegetarian dinner in 
Djibouti? Instead of hasty, crude drawing and 
handwaving when English won't work, just 
whip out this folder depicting common objects 
and services. Point to your touristy needs singly 
or in combination, and don't forget to smile. It 


ED 


Schwa 


It's rare that an artist can be subtle and 
still bludgeon the viewer. Bill Barker's 
Schwa series isn’t really about UFO ab- 
ductions. It’s about religion, belief, self- 
subjugation and all contro! systems. He 
might just as well have used Jesus or 
Mohammed as thematic motifs. But 
UFOs are more dramatic and probably 
more relevant. 


This is the best UFO book ever drawn, 
and Bill Barker must be one of the best 


archetype-jugglers yet seen in this circus. 


—Ivan Stang 


Schwa™ 
Complete Schwa™ Kit (Schwa book, 


alien invasion keychain, cards & stickers, 
etc.) and Complete Counter-Schwa™ 
Kit (Counter-Schwa book, Crazy Meter 
Lanyard, Alien Head Button, cards & 
stickers, etc.) 

$15 each postpaid, Canada & Mexico 
add 10%, other foreign add 25% from 
Schwa™, Box 6064, Reno, NV 89513 


UEEP FRIED 


Quickpoint Visual Translator 
$6 postpaid from Gaia Communications, 
PO Box 239, Alexandria, VA 22313-0239; 
703/548-8794 


GBS 


Point to single pictures for basic needs: restaurant, hotel, phone 
*Point to multiple pictures to communicate compound ideas 
ICED 
* = = COFFEE 
*Keep a pen handy to point to small pictures: battery, button, etc 
*Learn a few key words in the local language: Yes, No, Hello, 
Goodbye. Thank You, Please, Love, Peace. 
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ALIEN INVASION 
_SURVIVAL CARD 


ALIEN IDENTIFIER: 


SCHWA 


am) 


| VIEWER 


RANGE FINDER: 


The Xenon™ coated figures above will turn red 
when this card is within | mile of an alien. 


|. Remain where you are. 


’ 2. Give or do whatever they ask. 
3. Forget everything that happens. 


IN CASE OF ABDUCTION: 


BILL BARKER 


Alien Repellent Patch: The 
Relax. 


REDEMPTI 
CENTER 


Plutoniurn™ coated patch at left will 


LOST TIME DETECTOR: 

If the Xenon™ coated figure at left is red, you 
have recently been abducted, and have forgotten 
everything. Scan sky with viewer above. 


STAY AWAKE! 


Skeleton Key 


Quite simply, this is the funniest, most 
lucid account ever put together about 
those former “Warlocks” of 710 
Ashbury St, the Grateful Dead. Pre- 
sented in the form of a lexicon, Skeleton 
Key “defines” some of the surreal jargon 
and stories that the “Deadicated” have 
woven around “The Boys” over the past 
thirty years. Whether you already are 
“on the bus” or are merely trying to 
make sense of it all — which any self- 
respecting Deadhead will tell you is your 
first mistake — this book is almost as 
good as being “there.” But not quite... 
—Tom McIntyre 

Energy Balls * Balls of energy, as seen 
especially by the pychedelically sensitized 
Heads, that can be moved, played with, 

or passed around the audience. 


Greg Collis, veteran of shows since 
Magoo’s Pizza Parlor 65, says he became 
aware of this phenomenon at a show at 
Winterland in 1974 during “Dark Star,” 
when someone tossed him a ball of glowing 
energy that he caught and then threw up to 
the balcony, where he saw another Head 
pass it on. 


e 
Trustafarians * Derogatory moniker for 
people with trust funds who dress like hip- 


pies and are seen to be hiding their afflu- 
ence; from “Rastafarian.” 


Quietly Freaking « Barely coping on the 
outside while going gelatinous on the in- 
side. The term belongs to New Yorker 
David Pelovitz, who recalls a close call at 
New Jersey’s Brendan Byrne Arena. “| 

was Carrying eight joints in a tin of Altoid 
mints,” explains Pelovitz. “They were under 
tissue paper with a few mints on top. The 
guard hit the tin in the frisk and checked it 
out. Since those mints look like pills, | had 
to convince him they were mints without 
looking so nervous that he would lift the 
tissue paper. | had to explain they were 
just mints, totally calmly, and the whole 


time | was quietly freaking! 


False Jerries * Garcia look-alikes who catch 
Heads’ eyes at shows. Hair color and 
weight can be used to date faux Garcias to 
a specific vintage. “Did you see that guy? 
He looked a lot like Jerry — the '82 Jerry.” 


One Heartbeat Away * With Al Gore in the 
number two spot, this is how far we are 
from our first Deadhead — or at least 
Dead fan — President. While the Veep has 
“been to shows,” and sports |. Garcia ties, 
the real tourhead-waiting-to-happen on 
Pennsylvania Avenue is Tipper. A three- 


Skeleton Key 

(A Dictionary for Deadheads) 

David Shenk & Steve Silberman. 

Main Street Books, Doubleday & Co., 
1994; 388 pp. ISBN 0-385-47402-4 
$14.95 ($17.45 postpaid) from Bantam, 
Doubleday, Dell, Fulfillment Dept., 
2451 S. Wolf Road, Des Plaines, IL 
60018; 800/323-9872 


show veteran, Tipper took her son, Albert, 
and her entire White House staff, to a 
summer "93 show at the RFK. She boogied 
on the side of the stage, met the band dur- 
ing the break, and, being a drummer her- 
self, was thrilled to stand directly behind 
Hart during drums. 


The Second Lady, whose favorite albums 
are Workingman’s Dead, American Beauty, 
and Europe ’72, returned the favor by invit- 
ing Hart, Garcia, and Weir to the White 
House for tea. She has “tons” of tapes, she 
says, and aides report that during the 92 
campaign, her bus was a hotbed of tape 
trading. 
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BY ANNE HERBERT 


Sometimes it comes in a dream, and sometimes in one 
more newspaper headline. And then you know. With your 
cells and past and future you know. It’s over. We are 
killing it all and soon it all will be dead. We are here at 
the death of the world — killers, witnesses, and those 

who will die. How then shall we live? 


PROBABLY GOOD TO TELL TRUTH as much as 
possible. Truth generally appreciated by terminal 
patients and we all are. 


Good to avoid shoddy activities. You are doing 
some of last things done by beings on this planet. 
Generosity and beauty and basicness might be good 
ways to go. Avoid that which is selfserving in a 
small way. Keep in mind standing in for ancestors 
including people who lived ten thousand years ago 
and also fishes. Might be best to do activities that 
would make some ancestors feel honored to be part 
of bringing you here. Silent statement to predeces- 
sors: Well, yeah, we blew the big thing by killing 
ourselves. I tried to honor you as much as I could in 
that context by doing the following: 


TRANSFORM YOUR OWN POWER-OVER BEHAVIOR 
to whatever extent possible. Life system of world 
being efficiently killed by human habit of going for 
power over. Tasteful to try to profoundly correct 
that to extent that you can even though it’s too 

late. E.g. Men profoundly understand and change 
around relations with women. White people pro- 
foundly change in relations to people of color. 
Humans profoundly change in relationship to other 
beings on planet. This constitutes thank you note 
and note of apology to the whole history of the 
planet. I mean it has been rather great, sunsets, 
oceans, some art, some moments between beings, 
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smells of fresh mornings. As we kill it all by domi- 
nance habits too huge to stop, we can thank it for the 
good times and say sorry by changing our own par- 
ticipation in the dominance stuff in some profound 
way. Doing this kind of change will involve confu- 
sion, embarrassment and awareness of activities and 
attitudes you have not been conscious of. Doing this 
kind of change will involve increased aliveness for 
you personally, a fine thing to bring to a dying planet. 


Be in radical alignment with particular forms of 
aliveness being smashed. Particular species, human 
cultures, styles of living are being obliterated bru- 
tally now. In as much as we all going to die fairly 
soon, the stylish thing to do is to align with one of 
the lifeforms and help it be itself as long and strong 
as possible. 


Eschew blandness. Eschew causing other’s pain. 

We are all the target so wear bright colors and dance 
with those you love. Falling in love has always been 
a bit too much to apply to one person. Falling in love 
is appropriate for now, to love all these things which 
are about to leave. The rocks are watching, and the 
squirrels and the stars and the tired people in the 
street. If you love them, let them know, with grace 
and non-invasive extravagance. Care about the 
beings you care about in gorgeous and surprising 
ways. Color outside the lines. Practice random 
kindness and senseless acts of beauty. This is 

your last chance. @ 


Anne Herbert used to be assistant editor of 
She's a writer and 


CoEvolution Quarterly 


change activist who lives in Berkeley, California. 


lilustration from The Mystery of Coniunctio, reviewed next page. 
Emergence of the Opposites. 
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Talk Dirty to Me 


This book is physically beautiful: a small 
intense hardcover with a black jacket 
and a luscious illustration on the cover. 
It's like a little Bible of sensual pleasure. 


In talking about sexuality and sex, Sallie 
Tisdale draws on her own experiences 
and fantasies as the basis for an exami- 
nation of what it is that arouses us, and 
why, and of such questions as “What is 
gender?” “Why does it matter?” “What 
are we attracted to?” “What is perver- 
sion?” She conducts the examination 
with kindness and clarity. 


Tisdale tells us that she is attracted 

to some men simply because they are 
so male, and that a “teetering, long- 
legged woman can make me feel a little 
ga-ga... At the same time, the tradi- 
tional polarity of “men” and “women” is 
breaking down. What qualifies us to call 
ourselves “male” or “female,” anyway? 


The most important thing | found here 
is the reminder of just how wide, huge, 
deep our sexual selves really are, or can 
be. As Tisdale says about the famous 


Kinsey scale of zero through six: 

“The range should not be zero through 
six, but zero through six hundred, or six 
thousand.” —Matisse Enzer 


| cherish femaleness and the company of 
other women simply because, well, they’re 
women. | don’t know what | mean when | 
say that men won't “get something” I’m 
trying to explain, but | mean it, anyway. 
There are many feelings and ideas | would 
discuss only with another woman. Most of 
all, | crave the ease of women’s company, 
the inexplicable psychic repose their pres- 
ence allows. | don’t have to know what 
they are, what | am, or what men are, to 
know the difference in how it feels to be 
with a woman or with a man. 


There is one specific element to many 
fantasies that might be called a kind of 
dominance but isn’t dominance as we usu- 
ally define it. | mean the dream of being 
dominated by sex itself — being forced, 

as it were, by the intensity of the sex to 
submit to and accept sex, be bound by sex, 
mastered by sex. To give up resistance to 


Talk Dirty to Me 

(An Intimate Philosophy of Sex) 

Sallie Tisdale. Doubleday & Co., 

1994; 338 pp. ISBN 0-385-46854-7 
$22.95 ($25.45 postpaid) from Bantam, 
Doubleday, Dell, Fulfillment Dept., 

2451 S. Wolf Road, Des Plaines, IL 60018; 
800/323-9872 


appetite. In this dream everything else dis- 
appears for real — not for a single instant, 
not almost, not pretend. Our ego is com- 
pletely submerged. | can dream of being 
made to until | admit that | want to, that | 
want to without having to ask. And without 
asking | will get exactly what | want. This is 
the fantasy of everyday life — that those 
around us will meet our needs, will just 
know what we want, will understand. It’s 
the fantasy of pure love. 


The Mystery of the Coniunctio \\ ages 


In these images, a king and queen 
touch, bathe, love, die and become one. 
Edward Edinger outlines the Jungian 
take on these idiosyncratic alchemical 
emblems from sixteenth-century 
Frankfurt. But he pushes you beyond 
psychological theory. 


After reading the book, cut out the 
images, paste them on cardboard, and 
color them. Use them to tell stories, 

to keep a diary, to read the future, to 
develop analytical models, to entertain 
your children, to seduce your lover, to 
understand yourself. —Evelyn Pirie 


* 

The more familiar one becomes with al- 
chemical symbolism, the more evident it is 
that the alchemical images apply to every- 
thing; they’re operative everywhere. So if 
one is going to use the imagery for under- 
standing a certain experience or phenom- 
enon, one does need to define the vessel 
that a given alchemical process is taking 
place in. And the three most common ves- 
sels are the ones I’ve mentioned here: the 
individual psyche, a relationship between 
two people, or a process going on ina 
larger group. 


I'm reminded of a bird that keeps showing 
up outside my window. It can see its reflec- 
tion in the window and it can’t leave it 


‘ 


4)) 


Resurrection of the United Eternal Body. 


alone. It has to attack that reflection and its 
persistence is just astonishing. This has 
been going on for weeks! It cannot stand 
the presence of a second, and | think of this 
picture. But its behavior does derive from a 
coniunctio image: the urge to annihilate the 
second is a desire to reestablish unity. 


Psychologically this would mean that the 
beginning of the coniunctio is set off by an 
ardent desire — Aphrodite is the mother 
of desires — and this desire is at the same 
time an Annunciation of the Holy Ghost. 
That the dove descends from the star 
indicates that it’s a messenger from the 
transpersonal or cosmic Self. 


You see desire impels us toward an object 
in anticipation of pleasure, whereas an an- 
nunciation is an assignment of a difficult 
task — it’s an opus. Those two are actually 
the same thing, and the way one experi- 
ences either depends on the level of psy- 
chological development. 


In youth we follow our desires with rela- 
tive abandon until experience teaches us to 
know better. But in the course of individua- 
tion, we learn that to follow one’s libido 
consciously becomes a heavy task, an opus. 
And in this picture these two aspects of the 
relation of the ego to transpersonal libido 
are united in the single image of the dove. 
You might say it’s a union of work and play. 


The Mystery of the Coniunctio 
(Alchemical Image of Individuation) 

Edward F. Edinger. 1994; 110 pp. 

ISBN 0-919123-67-8 

$14 ($16 postpaid) from Inner City Books, 
Box 1271, Station Q, Toronto, Ontario, M4T 
2P4 CANADA; 800/444-2524 ext. 12 
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Now Watch Him Die 


The History of Hell 


In this work, Henry Rollins reflects on his 
experience of watching his best friend 
being shot to death. Rollins’s writing ex- 
presses a human mind engaged in the 
daily struggle for survival. Bum your en- 
tire pop psychology library and leap into 
the work of Henry Rollins. 

—Louis Collonge 


| stood over your cold dead body 

And stared down 

All your mother’s relatives were standing 
outside 

You were so damn still 

Were you scared like | was Joe? 

What were you thinking? 

Did you look into your killer’s eyes? 
When we came into the house 

| knew that piece of shit was going to waste 
us both 

But he only got you 

I've been thinking a lot about hanging 
myself 

It’s always the same white extension cord 
| think of the house and the shots 

The pool of your blood boiling in the dirt 
It’s been two weeks and you haven't called 


| want to meet a stranger 

| want to teli her everything 

| want to howl 

| want her to make sense to me 
| need someone 

| need 


The following was written under the influ- 
ence of Death, exhaustion, repetition, 
shame, guilt, paranoia, fear, alienation, rage, 
and the overwhelming will to survive and 
endure. This is how it is and this is what it 
does and it’s all the truth. No matter how 
this reads, don’t think for a minute that 

! would rather be anywhere else than in 
front of you playing my guts out, giving 
150%. You mean more to me than | can 
explain. Perhaps | take all of this too 
seriously. 


Now Watch Him Die 
Henry Rollins. 1993; 188 pp. 

ISBN |-880985- 14-4 

$11 ($12 postpaid) from 

2.13.61 Publications, PO Box 1910, 
Los Angeles, CA 90078 


WHOLE EARTH REVIEW 


We can leam much about a culture by 
how it envisions Hell. This book's per- 
spective is different and, in many ways, 
more illuminating than that of a stan- 
dard history text. And it's just plain fun. 
Ms. Turmer’s survey is western in focus, 
running the gamut from Sumerian gob- 
lins to Sartre's existential “hell is other 
people.” She's also not afraid to let 
some editorial bias slip in. For those in- 
clined to further delving, the bibliography 
is more than equal to the task. Great 
illustrations. —Andrea Chase 
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The History of Hell 

Alice K. Turner. 1993; 275 pp. 

ISBN 0-15-140934-X 

$29.95 ($33.45 postpaid) from Harcourt 
Brace Trade Dept., 6277 Sea Harbor Drive, 
Orlando, FL 32887-4300; 800/543-1918, 

fax 800/874-6418 
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® 
One effective approach was to change Hell. 
Horrid as the old Hell was, it had variety, 
activity, scenery, and a certain entertain- 
ment value — too much, in fact, for the Je- 
suits. It might serve to frighten the unedu- 
cated into good behavior, but it was not 
taken seriously by people who counted. So 
the Jesuits dispensed with frills. They elimi- 
nated all tortures except fire, and all mon- 
sters except possibly “the worm that never 
sleepeth,” though there remained some 
doubt as to how these two could co-exist 
(perhaps the worm was a metaphor for a 
bad conscience). What they added was 
unnervingly apt for the times — they added 
urban squalor. 


The late nineteenth century was also 
seeking to dispense with Hell inside the 
Christian fold, though not without a fierce 
struggle. Ever since Origen had first specu- 
lated about eventual forgiveness for all, the 
concept of universal salvation had lurked 
in the background of Christianity, sternly 
repudiated by both Protestant and Catholic 
hierarchies but never entirely vanquished. 
At the time of the Enlightenment, deviant 
theories were discussed for the first time 
in 1,500 years. The Romantic view of God 
as Love, familiar to us now, but something 
of a novelty one hundred and fifty years 
ago, demanded a new look at damnation. 


<A sixteenth-century mannerist Pan 
ogles a nymph. Images of Pan and the 
Devil drew close in the Renaissance. 
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Holy Soul Jelly Roll: Poems and me 1949- 1993 


America’s most versatile and conscien- 
tious record label, Rhino Records, has 
issued yet another outstanding spoken- 
word box set, this one focusing on the 
words and music of Allen Ginsberg. This 
set contains inspired performances from 
all of Ginsberg’s artistic phases, including 
his very first public readings of “Howl” 
and “Kaddish,” and traces his gradual 
transformation into one of the truly great 
interpretive performers of the written 
word. From an early powerhouse reading 
of “Sunflower Sutra” to his later musical 
collaborations with such luminaries as 
Dylan, Elvin Jones, and The Clash, 
Ginsberg tirelessly reflects where 
America has been — and where it is 
going. —Tom McIntyre 

“Nurse’s Song”: 


| think mantra chanting deepened my voice 
until it sank down from throat into heart 
area. On “Nurse’s Song,” guided by Jon 
Sholle, my voice settled into some approxi- 
mation of the voice | heard in 1948. | guess 
that in 1948 | experienced an auditory 
premonition of my own latent physiology. 

| was never able to figure out whether | 
was having a religious vision, a hallucinatory 
experience, or what, but it was the deepest 
“spiritual” experience | had in my life, & 
determined my karma as poet. That’s the 
key pivotal turnabout of my own existence. 
That’s why | was hung up on setting Blake 
to music. Blake was the catalytic poet who 
turned me on to the idea that poetry could 
awaken people’s consciousness. 


“Pacific High Studio Mantras (OM AH 
HUM VAJRA GURU PADMA SIDDHI 
HUM)”: 


Mantra chanting can be an extension of 
shaking your ass or raising your voice in 
joyful exaltation. With no fundamentalist 
associations, it’s sheer joy to sing, a good 
way to loosen one’s heart to the world. 
The first main mantra | sang in the ’60s 
was “Hare Krishna”; | got really good 

at that. | exercised such a repertoire of 
monochordal variations beginning with 
that one tune that | got invited to sing 

at Charles Mingus’ wedding. 


Holy Soul Jelly Roll 

(Poems and Songs 1949-1993) 

Allen Ginsberg. Rhino World Beat, 

4 CD set #R271693 

$49.98 ($52.98 postpaid) from 

Rhino Records, 7930 Alabama Avenue, 
Canoga Park, CA 91304; 800/432-0020 
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The Sex Imperative 


This book documents the evolutionary 
changes in the exchange of chromo- 
somal material between members of 
the same species. Kenneth Maxwell 
runs the gamut from lowly single-celled 
life to the more advanced animals. If you 
have ever wondered what the evolution- 
ary advantages of sexual reproduction 
were, The Sex Imperative fills in al! the 
gaps, making a clear case for the ben- 
efits it bequeaths. —Sharon Hennessey 


Sex was invented by microbes, and for 
whatever reason, the habit caught on. 
Throughout the evolutionary history of life 
from microbes to primates, organisms de- 
vised many unique, often bizarre, ways of 
doing it. Some species can reproduce with 
or without sex, and a relative few eschew 
the practice altogether managing to repro- 
duce for generation after generation with- 
out sex. But most organisms, including all 
the higher animals, are sexual creatures, 
unable to reproduce at all without sex. 


Japanese scientists made a related discov- 
ery in 1959 while working on inherited re- 
sistance. They found that dysentery-causing 
bacteria could pass their genes for resis- 
tance to E.coli, the common intestinal bac- 
terium, and that E. coli in turn could pass 
the genes to Salmonella, still another type 
of bacteria, a troublesome intestinal patho- 
gen. And in 1970, Robert Ferone and his 
co-workers, using the antimalarial drug 
pyrimethamine, were able to show that the 
malaria parasite Plasmodium could transfer 
drug resistance from one species of the 
protozoan to another. It is now commonly 
seen that genetic material is not only trans- 
ferred readily from resistant to nonresis- 
tant strains of microorganisms, but to 
other species as well. Gonorrhea bacteria 
that are resistant to penicillin have a gene 
for producing an enzyme, penicillinase (now 
call beta-lactamase), that breaks down the 
antibiotic before it can do its work. B. |. 
Eisenstein and co-workers at the University 
of North Carolina School of Medicine per- 
formed experiments showing that resistant 
gonococci can sexually transfer the penicil- 
linase gene to other species of bacteria as 
well as among themselves. 


* 
Why seagulls are gay is a mystery. Scien- 
tists cannot tell whether it is a behavioral 
aberration or has an adaptive purpose. 


It may be related to the sex ratio of the 
island population of seagulls. Extra females 
are allowed to have some promiscuous 
matings with males so they can pair with 


The Sex Imperative 

Kenneth Maxwell. 1994; 

300 pp. ISBN 0-306-44649-9 

$24.95 ($27.95 postpaid) 

from Plenum Publishing Corp., 
Order Dept., 233 Spring Street, 
New York, NY 10013; 800/221-9369 


other females for nesting and hatch young 
from a few fertile eggs, whereas without 
any mate at all, they would not be able to 
incubate the eggs or raise chicks. This 
would appear to have the purpose of mak- 
ing it possible for an excess of females to 
reproduce. Actually, they suffer a reduced 
nutritional capacity because of the lack of 
courtship-feeding by the male. Eggs laid 
by homosexual females are smaller than 
those laid by heterosexual females, and 
the chicks that hatch from them are less 
apt to survive. 


The behavior of the gulls may be a result of 
chemical contamination affecting their ¢i.- 
docrine (hormone) systems. Contamination 
of the food chain by DDT and PCB's (poly- 
chlorinated biphenyls) is known to upset 
the steroid hormone balance in sea birds to 
the point of causing lethal thinning of egg- 
shells. But there has been little or no study 
of whether the same or similar hormone 
changes are related to the apparently new 
pattern of sexual behavior. 


Healing Environments 


ISBN 0-89087-497-2 


94707; 800/841-2665 


Healing Environments 
(Your Guide to Indoor Well-Being) 
Carol Venolia. 1988; 224 pp. 


$12.95 ($15.95 postpaid) from Celestial 
Arts Publishing, PO Box 7123, Berkeley, CA 


The places and spaces in which we live 
and work have a profound effect upon 
our physical, emotional and spiritual 
health and well-being. Carol Venolia 
reveals the factors that create harmony 
and health within the daily environment, 
as well as those that have the potential 
for negative reactions. She provides 
practical ideas for building or remodeling 
living areas. You can create a place of 
empowerment and healing that is suited 
to your particular needs. 
—Evalyn Moore 


ALING 
ENVIRONMEN T5 


Many of us consciously pursue good health, 
but we often overlook the powerful role 
of our immediate physical environment. 
Each of us has a close, evolving relationship 
with the places where we live, work and 
otherwise spend our time. We interact 
with our surroundings through all of our 
senses. We make changes in our environ- 
ment, and in turn, influence our lives. 
Places limit us, challenge us, expand us, 
support us, bore us, and excite us. Every 
aspect of these interactions becomes a 
part of our total well-being, often in subtle, 
unexamined ways. 


When we bring our environments into 
greater harmony with life, we set healing 
forces in motion that carry into every part 
of our lives . . . not only is it important that 
we find or make places that are healing to 
us, but it matters that we be healers of 
places as well. 


WHOLE EARTH REVIEW 
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Shambhala Sun 


Founded by Chogyam Trungpa 
Rinpoche, and put together by the Bud- 
dhist communities in Boulder, Colorado 
and Halifax, Nova Scotia, this journal 
looks in both a practical and contempla- 
tive way at Buddhist practice and at 
“creating an enlightened society.” It in- 
cludes poetry, criticism, biography, inter- 
views, recipes, and meditative instruction 
by such heroes as the Dalai Lama, Allen 
Ginsberg, and Beastie Boy Adam Yauch. 
—fimo Thomas 


Cindy Bisaillon: There is a passage in the 
Book of Revelation where an angel pro- 
claims that there will be time no longer. 
| wonder how you respond to the idea 
of time, from your Zen point of view 
perhaps, whether there is a way to 
escape from time. 


Leonard Cohen: Well, it’s a very bad idea to 
try to escape from time, because you'll be 
late for all your appointments and you 
won't be able to get your kids to school on 
time. Of course we have a dream and an 
appetite to dissolve time and not feel it 
rushing at us, or catching up onus, So it’s 
important to be able to experience both 
the absolute crushing urgency of time and 
to be able to dissolve it. Almost all the reli- 


gions | know about provide the technology _ 


for experiencing this great affair without 
the conditioning factor of time. But you 
can’t live in that world either. 


The Book of Revelation certainly does fulfill 
that great characteristic of charged writing 
by pulling the rug out from under you. You 
are in a new world and there is a New 
Jerusalem, and you are ready to embrace 
the notion of newness and of rebirth and 

a new cosmos. It’s a kind of religious or 
meditation manual, and it invites you to 
unfold that dissoiving of time in your own 
heart and in your own life. 


Shambhala Sun 
Melvin McLeod, Editor 
$20/year (6 issues) from 
1345 Spruce Street, 
Boulder, CO 80302-4886; 
800/331-7751 


plies the dissolving of time in the moment 
of sexual ecstasy. To what extent do you. 
make a distinction between the sexual and 
the spiritual when it comes to absolute? 


LC: In the sweaty, passionate, filthy em- 
brace, in all of its delicious and time-dis- 
solving power, in the midst of that embrace 
there is no difference, no separation be- 
tween the spiritual and the profane. But it’s 
reached through the profane rather than 


1982, on the occasion of her formal 
recognition as a Zen teacher. 


through the spiritual, at least in my canon. 
That is the portal, that is the door into the 
whole affair. In that moment there is not 
separation, there is 
no spirit and flesh, 
there’s no conflict, 
there never was. 
It’s dissolved. 


Essential Zen 


A little Zen goes a long way. This col- 
lection leapfrogs from early Chinese 
patnarchs (and a few matriarchs), to 
pioneers like Nyogen Senzaki and Soen 
Nakagawa, to homegrown teachers, 
Zen center monks, and wandering poets 
— Robert Aitken, Charlotte foko Beck, 
Zen cook Ed Brown, Philip Whalen. 
Taken together, these ancient and mod- 
em poems, stories and encounters prove 
Zen’s tough, resilient, weedy continuity 
through cultures and epochs: China, 
Korea, Vietnam, Japan, North America. 
Editors Kazuaki Tanahashi and Tensho 
David Schneider include a fair sampling 
of classics (many freshly retranslated) 
but for the most part, as they say, “we 
put in what we like.” The result, happily, 
is not so much an essential Zen (rather 
a redundancy of a title anyway) but a 
living, breathing, questioning, laughing 
Zen — that may inspire you to hit the 
Zafu, once again, or take up the brush 
and try a little haiku yourself. 

For instance: 

Spring rains 

Out of the vacant lot 

Weeds pop up! 

—Rick Fields 


Seung Sahn would say, “When you eat, just 
eat. When you read the newspaper, just 
read the newspaper. Don’t do anything 
other than what you are doing.” 


One day a student saw him reading the 


Essential Zen 
Kazuaki Tanahashi & Tensho David 
Schneider. HarperSanFrancisco, 1994; 
174 pp. ISBN 0-06-25 1046-0 

$9 ($11.75 postpaid) from HarperCollins 
Publishers, Direct Mail, PO Box 588, 
Dunmore, PA 18512; 800/331-3761 


newspaper while he was eating. The stu- 
dent asked if this did not contradict his 
teaching. Seung Sahn said, “When you eat 
and read the newspaper, just eat and read 
the newspaper.” 


Thich Nhat Hanh said at Plum Village in 
France, “There are enough Zen centers. 
We need more Zen corners.” 


Birth, old age, 

Sickness, and death: 

From the beginning, 

This is the way 

Things have always been. 

Any thought 

Of release from this life 

Will wrap you only more tightly 

In its snares. 

The sleeping person 

Looks for a Buddha, 

The troubled person 

Turns toward meditation. 

But the one who knows 

That there’s nothing to seek 

Knows too that there’s nothing to say. 
She keeps her mouth closed. 


—Ngoc Kieu 
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Visions of Cody 


This work is a wild and 
experimental character 
study of Neal Cassady, 
Kerouac’s great friend 
Tristessa and hero of On the 
Road. !t's sweet, cin- 
ematographic, beatific, 
humane, and crazy. I've 
rarely been as moved. 
—HH 


Each book by Jack Kerouac is unique, a telepathic diamond. With prose set in the 
middle of his mind, he reveals consciousness itself in all its syntactic elaboration, 
detailing the luminous emptiness of his own paranoiac confusion. Such rich natural 
writing is nonpareil in later half XX century, a synthesis of Proust, Céline, Thomas 
Wolfe, Hemingway, Genet, Thelonius Monk, Basho, Charlie Parker, and Kerouac’s 
own athletic sacred insight. 


Visions of Cody 
Jack Kerouac. Penguin Books, |972; 

430 pp. ISBN 0-14-017907-0 
$12.95 ($14.95 postpaid) ; 


This entire short novel Tristessa's a 
narrative meditation studying a hen, a 
rooster, a dove, a cat, a chihuahua dog, 
amily meat, and a ravishing, ravished 
junky lady, first in their crowded bed- 
room, then out to drunken streets, taco 
stands, & pads at dawn in Mexico City 
slums. —Allen Ginsberg 


a 
He looked alright but strange. So awed by eS 
these new clothes that he could hardly turn 

his head when Watson talked to him, but re 
only nodded up and down, his long hair 

bushy and uncombable, his thoughts all 
pompous sweaty astonishment like the car- 
toon characters they draw with bewildered 
perspirations raining from their heads, just 
as ludicrous as that, and yet as that bright 


Tristessa 
The little kitty is mewing rapidly for meat Jack Kerouac. Penguin Books, 1992; 
— himself a little piece of quivering meat 96 pp. ISBN 0-14-0168! 1-7 
— soul eats soul in the general emptiness. $9 ($11 postpaid) 
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The Portable Jack Kerouac 


As natural an idea as a one-volume 
Kerouac anthology would seem to be, it 
was never possible to make one until 
now. Kerouac’s fifteen books had at 
least nine different publishers, some of 
whom obdurately refused to grant per- 
missions. But circumstances have shifted 
enough that longtime Kerouac scholar 
and biographer Ann Charters was able 
to put together a very fine Kerouac 
reader. Beyond my pleasure at its exist- 
ence, | love this book for the breadth of 
its selection, including rare essays and 
poems, and good excerpts from ten or 
so of Kerouac’s novels. —HH 


“Belief & Technique for Modern Prose” 


List of Essentials 


|. Scribbled secret notebooks, and wild 
typewritten pages, for yr own joy 
2. Submissive to everything, open, 


16. The jewel center of interest is the eye 
within the eye 

17. Write in recollection and amazement 
for yourself 

18. Work from pithy middle eye out, swim- 
ming in language sea 

19. Accept loss forever 

20. Believe in the holy contour of life 

21. Struggle to sketch the flow that already 
exists intact in your mind 

22. Dont think of words when you stop but 
to see picture better 

23. Keep track of every day the date em- 
blazoned in yr morning 

24. No fear or shame in the dignity of yr 
experience, language & knowledge 

25. Write for the world to read and see yr 
exact pictures of it 

26. Bookmovie is the movie in words, the 
visual American form 

27. In praise of Character in the Bleak 
inhuman Loneliness 

28. Composing wild, undisciplined, pure, 


an® 


The Portable Jack Kerouac 
Ann Charters, Editor. Viking, 1995; 
612 pp. ISBN 0-670-84957-X 

$27.95 ($29.95 postpaid) 


coming in from under, crazier the 
better 

29. You’re a Genius all the time 

30. Writer-Director of Earthly movies 
Sponsored & Angeled in Heaven 


listening 

3. Try never to get drunk outside yr 
own house 

4. Be in love with yr life 

5. Something that you feel will find its 
own form 

6. Be crazy dumbsaint of the mind 

7. Blow as deep as you want to blow 

8. Write what you want bottomless 
from bottom of the mind 

9. The unspeakable visions of the 
individual 

10. No time for poetry but exactly what is 

| 1. Visionary tics shivering in the chest 

|2. In tranced fixation dreaming upon 
object before you 

13. Remove literary, grammatical and 
syntactical inhibition 

14. Like Proust be an old teahead of time 

15. Telling the true story of the world in 
interior monolog 


afternoon that had shed its radiance un- 
asked for so long now showed itself to be 
turned into old red afternoon when they 
stepped forth from the house, and piteous 
remorse among men, birds, and trees that 
had transpired while they were dressing 
still haunted the air with that hung silence 
that makes people ask themselves sadly 
“Oh what happened to the afternoon?” 
and later when the general autumn dying 
quietly like a brave soldier overwhelms 
them, “Oh what happened to the year?”, 
Cody, very like an Episcopalian farmer 
boy going to church the Sunday morning 
before his wedding and with the same 
absent-minded ignorance of the wide 


Selected Letters 1940-1956 


Until this collection, Kerouac’s letters had 
never been published. We're lucky that 
he was so meticulous about keeping 
them in good order, even making car- 
bons of letters sent to such friends as 
Neal Cassady, Allen Ginsberg, and Will- 
iam Burroughs. Many of these friends 
and the adventures Kerouac relates in 
his letters also appear in his books. How 
strange and sad it feels to read through 
the correspondence of a man’s life: 
precocious teenage football player, intel- 
lectual merchant mariner, deep-souled 
aspiring Wolfean novelist, lonesome 
traveler, devoted amigo, frustrated liter- 
ary groundbreaker, bodhisattva, hero on 
the Verge. But it’s sure the changes and 
follies of a legend's life, as real as it gets. 
—HH 


é 
To John Clellon Holmes 


[May 27, 1956 
Mill Valley, Calif.] 


Sunday— 
the sky is blue, 
The flowers are red 


Sunday in my cabin ... Dear John. . . lying 
around reading haikus and then rushing up 
to take sponge bath naked in sunny isolated 
yard, seen only by deer if they look, or by 
white horse who looks green in the shade, 
or by hummingbird that happy California 
humming guy, or by the rat in my cellar 
who squeaked musically last night when he 
thought | was asleep. Spent long pleasant 
night sleeping under the bright moon, in 
windless perfect warmth, on my bed of 
straw between the rosebush and the 
meadowslope, thinking of “Why?” . . . | 
marvel at the calm of the Japanese haiku 
poets who just enjoy the passage of the 
days and live in what they call “Do-Noth- 
ing-Huts” and are sad, then gay, then sad, 
then gay, like sparrows and burros and 
nervous American writers. 


Jack Kerouac: Selected Letters, 1940-1956 
Ann Charters, Editor. Viking, 1995; 

609 pp. ISBN 0-670-84957-X 

$27.95 ($29.95 postpaid) 


surroundment brooding over him that 
characterizes all mortal persecuted breath 
beneath this hugeness, literally had to be 
led stupidly and stiffly down the street by 
Watson as they hurried back to the pool 
parlor to meet the entire gang. 


from Penguin USA, Consumer Sales, 
120 Woodbine Street, Bergenfield, NJ 07621; 


800/253-6476 
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Howard Rheingold is the editor-in-chief 
of The Millennium Whole Earth 
Catalog, and a former editor of WER. 
Check out his pages on the World Wide 
Web: http://www.well.com/www/hir/ 
—RK 


NOVEMBER, 1994, WAS THE MONTH 
in which Harper San Francisco, pub- 
lishers of The Millennium Whole Earth 
Catalog, rode me hard and put me 
away wet. For six weeks — between 
the last week of October and the 
first week of December — | made 
promotional appearances in Boulder, 
Denver, Fort Collins, New York 
City, Minneapolis, Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, San Diego, Los Angeles, Boston, 
New York City (again), Washington, 
DC, Eugene, Portland, Seattle, and 
Vancouver, living according to a 
minute-by-minute itinerary that was 
faxed to me on the road. By the end 
| of the tour, | was on page sixty-five 

summer, the Catalog staff at Gate 
Five Road had worked weekend 


BION AND SHOES” 


© 
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YEARS AGO, a band of subversives conspired to infect Europe 


and America with a radical idea: If populations of ordi- 
nary people could learn to read and write, and win the 
freedom to communicate with each other, they could be- 
come citizens of free nations, capable of governing them- 
selves. The Constitution of the United States of America 
was one of the products of this conspiracy, known to 
history as “the enlightenment project.” 


That's my interpretation of the mystical eye in the 
pyramid on the back of the dollar bill. The novus ordo 
seclorum, the “new order of the ages,” consists of ordi- 
nary people using the tools of knowledge, to take control 
of their own destiny. 


In the foreword to The Millennium Whole Earth 
Catalog, Stewart Brand revealed that the spiritual 
ancestors of the first Whole Earth Catalog stretched 
back a lot further than Bucky Fuller when he pointed 

to the Catalog’s roots in Diderot’s Encyclopedie. 
Diderot and his network of knowledge-gatherers knew 
that the most subversive thing you could do in the eigh- 
teenth century would be to gather the secrets of the 


Nomadics. 


guilds — how to pile together enough bricks so that a 
large building won't fall down, how to assemble a print- 
ing press, how to make paper and black powder — and 
make that secret knowledge available to the citizens. 


The original Encyclopedie was an instrument of 
subversion, as was the first WEC. 


The words above begin the story that emerged 
from the publicity tour I undertook on behalf of 
The Millennium Whole Earth Catalog (known to 

those of us who talk about it a few dozen times a 
day as “MWEC” — Emweck ). The story of the 
eighteenth-century subversives is what I tell people 
first. Then I fast-forward to 1968. 


I was twenty-one, just graduated from Reed. That was 
a hell of a year for a young man to try to make mean- 
ingful choices about a path in life. The first Whole 
Earth Catalog came out at that time and introduced 
me to a moral compass in a period when all the moral 
navigation instruments had been thrown out the win- 
dows. Do you want to build a new life, independent of 
all the old toxic bullshit? Here are the tools: go do it! 
Don't take our word for it — think for yourself! 


on the Millennium Road 


after weekend, night after night, 
racing to meet our July deadline, 
while | took off to the beach with 


my daughter, returned home in time 
to take my shoes off and walk on my 


lawn before sunset. November was 
payback time. 


| met a lot of the old stalwarts: the 
CoEv Quarterly tribe: our loyalists. 
There was always a sprinkling of 
people who weren't familiar with 
previous Whole Earth Catalogs, but 
had gotten the message that some- 
thing unusual was going on. The 
audiences usually included a few 
people who were yet to be born 
when the first WEC was published. 


The tour started out in the San 
Francisco Bay area. That meant | 


could count on larger-than-usual 
crowds at the bookstores, and it 
meant | could sleep in my own bed 
at night. It also meant that | had to 
stand up and face crowds of people 
who expected me to tell them a 
story that | had only begun to com- 
pose. At that point, | knew what the 
MWEC was, and | had some things | 
wanted to talk about, but | didn’t 
know yet what narrative could glue 
it all together and hold people’s at- 
tention. It took a few stand-ups for 
me to catch enough feedback to get 
a feeling for the story of the Whole 
Earth Catalog. 


My third bookstore appearance was 
at Cody’s, in Berkeley. Cody’s is a 
wonderful bookstore, but Telegraph 


Avenue is a behavioral sink. Berke- 
ley audiences are notorious for per- 
sistent, noisy political intransigence 
— fine with me. But people wander 
in who aren’t in remotely the same 
frame of mind as the rest of the 
audience. This time a fellow in the 
back row spoke up in the middle of 
my second or third sentence. 


“Don’t you know about the Federal 
agents in the wilderness and the 
secret camps they have been building?’ 


“Yes. | am certain that there are a 
great many well-armed but not well- 
intentioned people running around 
the back country,” | interjected, as 
soon as possible, with great sincer- 
ity. | didn’t think. | just let the words 
find themselves: “And not all of 
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them are Federal agents. But if you 
want to find out how a real investiga- 
tive reporter would dig out the 
story, MWEC can point you to the 
tools. And if you want to get the 
story out, here’s how you can print 
and bind and distribute your own 
book, or start a computer bulletin 
board system, or build a radio 
transmitter.” 


After a couple dozen appearances, | 
was beginning to develop schtick in 
reply to frequently asked questions. 
People want to know why the Whole 
Earth Catalog still retains its currency 
“long after hippies became stockbro- 
kers.”” “It’s not about hippies,” | 
found myself saying after a while, 
“It’s about people who think for 
themselves.” That’s where Diderot 
and Ralph Waldo Emerson, Steve 
Wozniak and the Republican duck 
hunters enter the story. It’s an op- 


Then I tell the story of how MWEC came to be, 
how the board of directors hired independent 
accountants to prove to us how swiftly we were 
heading for bankruptcy. Yes, we could accept the 
money from the publisher and run out like starry- 
eyed lunatics and buy computers and hire people 
and create a book that would cost twice as much 
as we had been given to do it. But that wouid be 
the height of irresponsibility. (Audiences love this 
part.) And now we can see that the accountants 
were right. We spent all the money our publish- 

er paid us, and much more, but our mission has 
been fulfilled: another Whole Earth Catalog is in the 
world! One that isn’t just kidding about equipping 
us for the millennium. It’s more than a book. It’s 
the bell that calls the wits together, the clarion that 
sets the armies to marching — the seedsavers and 
ecosystem-rebuilders, the cyberneticians and the 
zinesters, the activists and educators and philosophers 


portunity to crack open the shells of 
misbelief that can accrete around 
history when the media masticate it 
too much. “It’s just that the hippies 
were the people who were most vis- 
ibly willing to think for themselves 
back then.” 


The popular question, “Don’t you 
think it’s alienating to think of a fu- 
ture where everyone sits in their cu- 
bicles and communicates with each 
other through computers?” is my 
cue to start looking at the Whole 
Systems aspects of alienation. “Com- 
puters didn’t make us this way,” | be- 
gin. “Computers found us this way. If 
you want to start blaming technolo- 
gies for the state of our alienated 
society, you have to include air con- 
ditioning. When most Americans sat 
out on the porch during the heat of 
summer, they sometimes talked with 
each other. And the street was a 


and funsters that are going to steer the whole wild 
wacky hell-in-a-handbasket planet right straight 
through trouble city to some kind of sustainable, 
humane way to live through this civilization we’ve 
created. Some way to preserve our liberties, our 
humor, our wetlands. 


By the time any author finishes a publicity tour, he 
or she has constructed a story about the book. After 
a dozen cities, fifty or sixty radio stations, a dozen 
television stations, four score newspaper reporters, 
twenty or thirty bookstores, it’s natural that a story 
emerges. At the same time the story of MWEC was 
emerging, America seemed to be going through one 
of those convulsive changes it has experienced at 
regular intervals throughout my own life: I was on 
the road before, during, and after the November 
elections of 1994. I talked with a lot of Americans in 
different places. In cabs and restaurants, lobbies and 
bars, and bookstores. It was during that time that 


public place that people cared about. 
We lost a little bit of community 
when we embraced the benefits of 
air conditioning.” I’d mention that 
elevators make it possible for fifty 
thousand people to work in the 
Empire State Building every day: 
“How can you have a community 
with fifty thousand people in the 
same building? 


“A majority of the population lives 
in concrete cubicles and watches an 
electronic box that tells them what 
to buy, what to believe, and who 

to vote for. Now that we have the 
opportunity to reach through the 
electronic box’s screen to make 
contact with other human beings, 
we need to return to the notion of 
appropriate technology. What is a 
tool good for? What kinds of tasks 
should a tool not be used for? How 
does using a tool change our lives in 
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The “counterculture” question kept coming up. 
“What do you think ‘counterculture’ means?” 


reporters kept asking me. 


“It means thinking for yourself” is what I told them. 
Which would get me into the pitch: “The Millennium 
Whole Earth Catalog is for people who aren’t afraid to 
think for themselves, who want to build indepen- 
dent lives with some kind of meaning according to 
their own lights, and who don’t mind doing some- 
thing for their neighbors, community, and planet.” 


Can you picture me in a fine paisley frenzy, holding 
one of those big white floppy MWECs in the crook 
of one arm, just a thumpin and a whumpin on the 
book with the palm of my other hand, Billy Graham 
style? Sure, I repeated the same stories, more or less, 


unexpected, unpleasant ways? What 
kind of political power shift does a 
tool cause? Access to tools and ideas 
is no longer sufficient. Now we need 
new ideas about how to use tools.” 


The Cooper-Hewitt museum in 
Manhattan was the toniest venue for 
the MWEC road show. J. Baldwin, 
Tano Maida, and | had spoken that 
morning at the Cooper Union down- 
town, as part of Cooper-Hewitt’s 
day of presentations on the theme 
of “ecological design.” The evening 
event at the very uptown marble 
building at 91st and 5th Avenue was 
the kind of good-cause gathering 
where people in evening wear stop 
in after cocktails and before dinner. 
Tonight, the good cause was MWEC, 
and | guess it struck some kind of 
chord: several hundred people 
showed up for the invitation-only 
event. Some of those well-dressed 


Newt Gingrich started talking ominously about 
taking care of the “counterculture” that has been 
leading this country to mora! ruination. 


ercise in whole 
earthropology 


people revealed themselves to 

be MWEC-carrying Old Hippies. 
Ecologists, cyberspacers, old Bohe- 
mians, young Postmoderns, lovely 
society ladies, and the avant-garde 
German caterer mingled and dis- 
persed, leaving me with the convic- 
tion that you can’t tell Whole 
Earthers by their costumes. 


Along Millennium Road, | ran into 
people | knew very well but whom 
| had never seen before: members 
of The Well — the computer-me- 
diated community I’ve participated 
in for the past ten years. Wellites 

| didn’t know on sight loved to 
come to the talks and ask provoca- 
tive questions. They showed up in 
Fort Collins, Minneapolis, Milwau- 
kee, and Chicago. The local Well 
bunch threw dinners or brunches 
for me in Bouider, Boston, and 
New York. After a couple of 


in fifteen cities. But I meant it every time, just as I 
imagine Billy Graham means it every time. For one 
thing, there was the audience looking right at 
me. For fifteen months, they were the critics we 
worried about most. Did we deliver the goods 
to the old-time Whole Earth fans, a constitu- 
ency who, in my opinion, can never be ac- 
cused of hesitating to give a spirited, even 
furious, critique of the job we’ve done? 
From the looks on their faces, young 

and old, suits and sandals, urbanites, 
ex-urbanites, and extraterrestrial 
alike,I could tell that we had 
delivered the goods. 
The millennium 
road was an ex- 


I'll never forget. @ 


weeks of hotel rooms and friendly 
strangers, meeting fellow commun- 
itarians in unfamiliar cities does take 
the edge off homesickness. 


Sometimes five people show up at 

a bookstore, like in Fort Collins, 
and sometimes one hundred show 
up, like in Boulder. Sometimes it’s 
mostly hippies, like the crowd at the 
Booksmith on Haight Street in San 
Francisco, and sometimes it’s an up- 
town crowd, as at Cooper-Hewitt. 
You get entirely different tribes in 
Del Mar, California, Deerfield, Illi- 
nois, and the Upper West Side. 
Whole Earth readers weren't afraid 
to think for themselves, loudly 
(though rarely rudely), during these 
appearances. But when you stand up 
and talk on behalf of a publication 
that encourages people to question 
authority, you have to expect some 
challenges. 
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1. 


Winning isn’t everything. 
In fact, it’s no big deal. 


Prepare for the contest by practicing 
in a way that closely resembles 
the conditions of the contest. 


3. 


Come to the contest balanced and centered. 


4, 


Take ownership of the field of play. 


5. 


Understand the overarching importance of 
posture and presence, whether the 
game is physical or mental. 


6, 


Put as much care and consciousness into the 
easy plays as the difficult ones 
— even while practicing, 
even while just messing around. 


1. 


Welcome your opponent. 
Honor your opponent. Cherish your opponent. 
Be honestly and openly 
glad to see your opponent. 
“From a worthy opponent boundless 
courage flows into you.” (Kafka) 


8. 


Don’t try to control your opponent. 
Control time and space instead. 


9, 


Stay one second ahead of your opponent 
in time, One step in space. 


10. 


Reorient yourself quickly 
— more quickly than your opponent 
— after every turn in the contest. 


11. 


Don’t give your power to the problem. 
Empower yourself. 


WINNING MAXIMS 


by George Leonard 


Energy follows attention. 
Attend to your own center. Extend through 
your opponent to a point in infinity. 


13. 


In a physical contest, lead your 
opponent’s mind; the body will follow. 
In a mental contest, lead your opponent's 
body; the mind will follow. 


14. 


Stay centered. 


15. 


If the contest isn’t going well, 
change the context. 


16. 


Learn to take any misfortune in 
the contest as a gift. 


17, 


Always assume you'll win. 


18. 


If you should happen to lose, take it as an 
unusual, rather bizarre event, which is unlikely 
to happen again. 


19, 


Whether you win or lose, be gracious. 
Be gracious always. 


20. 


Learn from every loss. Cherish a 
really great game, no matter who wins. 


21, 


Whatever it takes, 
get into the habit of winning. 


22. 


Don’t even think about cheating. 


23. 


Remember, winning is just as easy as losing, 
maybe easier. And it’s a lot more fun. 


2A, 


Practice, practice, practice. 
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The Awakened Warrior 


Awakene 
Warrior 


Being a wamor aint a walk in the park. 
The world seems full of reasons not to re- 
member ourselves as strong and whole. 
But this is what's called for to take up 
the challenge with courage, compassion, 
discipline, intelligence, and humor. By fac- 
ing life committedly, authentically, without 
reassuring fluff, one grows strong-hearted 
and deeply truthful. 


Rick Fields was the Whole Earth 
Catalog’s first “religion” editor, and has 
written several fine books on Buddhism. 
In The Awakened Warrior, he's compiled 
dozens of useful essays and interviews 
that give the word on what it means to 
be a warrior. —Hacsi Horvath 


By warriorship we are not particularly talk- 
ing about the skills necessary to wage war 
in the conventional sense. We are not talk- 
ing about learning to handle lethal weapons 
and crank up our aggression and territorial- 
ity so that we can burst forth and conquer 
all our enemies. Warriorship here refers to 
realizing the power, dignity, and wakeful- 
ness that is inherent in all of us as human 
beings. It is awakening our basic human 
confidence, which allows us to cheer up, 


develop a sense of vision and succeed in 
what we are doing. 


Because warriorship is innate in human be- 
ings, the way to become a warrior — or 
the warrior’s path — is to see who and 
what we are as human beings and to culti- 
vate that. If we look at ourselves directly, 
without hesitation or embarrassment, we 
find that we have a lot of strength and a lot 
of resources available constantly. From that 
point of view, if we feel we are without re- 
sources, if we feel incompetent or as if we 
were running out of ideas, it is said that we 
are being attacked by the enemy of 
warriorship: our own cowardice. The idea 
of warriorship is that because of our hu- 
man potential we can go beyond that, step 
over the enemy of cowardly mind and dis- 
cover further banks of resources and inspi- 
ration within ourselves. 


Cowardly mind is based on the fear of 
death. Ordinarily we try to ward off any re- 
minders that we are going to die. We con- 
stantly produce artificial environments to 
shield ourselves from any harsh edges. We 
weave ourselves warm cocoons in which 
we can live and feel comfortable and sleepy 
all the time. We try to keep everything un- 
der control so that nothing unexpected will 
pop up and give us a nasty shock, reminding 


Lame ‘Discipl 


The Awakened Warrior 


(Living with Courage, Compassion & Discipline) 


Rick Fields, Editor. Jeremy P. Tarcher Inc., 
1994; 267 pp. ISBN 0-87477-775-5 

$13.95 ($18.20 postpaid) from Putnam 
Publishing Group, Order Dept., PO Box 506, 
East Rutherford, Nj 07073; 800/788-6262 


us of our impermanence, our mortality. By 
doing this we are trying to defend our- 
selves from death, which we could say is 
the opposite of celebrating life. By main- 
taining our defensive attitude, we keep our- 
selves surrounded by a familiar fog. We 
wind up breeding depression and general 
unhappiness. In fact, that unceasing atmo- 
sphere of depression is what makes our 
little created environments feel so familiar 
and nestlike. But because it is based on 
struggle, this cowardly approach of ours is 
very far from the sense of real joy and play- 
fulness that is associated with warriorship. 


Peripheral Visions 


We find ourselves, in our culturally 
diverse communities, needing to act 

and interact with others without 
complete understanding. When our in- 
structions are simply “when you get to 
the crossing, look for signs,” the crucial 
task becomes leaming along the way 

— leaming as empathy, as a form of 
spirituality, as an improvisational art form. 


Perception, attention, and grace are the 
tools with which one “constructs both self 
and world, and leams patterns for joining 
in the dance.” With warmth and bnil- 
liance, Mary Catherine Bateson presents 
a vision of leaming as both an end in it- 
self, and an activity that can, on a grand 
scale, nourish ourselves and our world. 
—Lisa Winer 


What does it take to notice when the 
peepers or the bullfrogs aren’t as loud this 
year as they were a year ago, as Rachel 
Carson did with birdsong? We have a name 
that we use for noticing without being sure 
of the exact cues, the details that might be 
offered as evidence. We tend to call that 
intuition. Most of what is called intuition 
has to do with information processed sub- 
liminally, unconsciously. “Mere” intuition it 
is not very respectable, like “mere” 
metaphor. Yet even though the boundaries 
of analysis will be pushed ever further, it 


is a mistake to discard the hints and suspi- 
cions that are not accounted for by a given 
paradigm. 


All thought relies on metaphor, on ways of 
noticing similarity so that what has been 
learned in one situation can be transferred 
to another. Scientists try to purge meta- 
phor and intuition from their publications, 
but freed from the formal constraints of 
scientific publishing, the speech of scientists 
is like all human speech and thought, full of 
metaphors, often unconscious and 
unexamined. 


The solution is not to purge metaphors 
from speech and try to ignore them; the 
solution is to take responsibility for the 
choice of metaphors, to savor them and 
ponder their suggestions, above all to live 
with many and take no one metaphor as 
absolute. There are truths to be discovered 
in equating one’s mother with a toad; there 
are truths to be discovered in looking at a 
butchered sheep and recognizing heart and 


Peripheral Visions 

(Learning Along the Way) 

Mary Catherine Bateson. 1994; 243 pp. 

ISBN 0-06-016859-5 

$23 ($25.75 postpaid) from HarperCollins Publishers, 
Direct Mail, PO Box 588, Dunmore, PA 18512; 
800/331-3761 


lungs and death itself as common. We have 
work to do to make empathy an acceptable 
form of learning and knowing for people 
who are not poets and therapists. We have 
to make it possible for manufacturers and 
politicians to admit empathy as a legitimate, 
conscious discipline, thoughtful empathy as 
a form of knowing, leading to effective action. 


Ambiguity is the warp of life, not something 
to be eliminated. Learning to savor the ver- 
tigo of doing without answers or making 
shift and making do with fragmentary ones 
opens up the pleasures of recognizing and 
playing with pattern, finding coherence 
within complexity, sharing within multiplic- 
ity. Improvisation and new learning are not 
private processes; they are shared with 
others at every age. The multiple layers of 
attention involved cannot safely be brushed 
aside or subordinated to the completion of 
tasks. We are called to join in a dance 
whose steps must be learned along the 
way, So it is important to attend and re- 
spond. Even in uncertainty, we are respon- 
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Celtic music with staying power 


I hope nobody expects to find out the latest hot disk from reading 
this. Several of the albums reviewed here are old enough to vote. 
New Celtic music keeps coming out at flood spate, and in such 
diverse permutations, interpretations, and degradations that you 
have to just smile, if not burst out laughing. So I have missed lots 
of swell music here; to get and keep a grip on that which is cur- 
rent, you need to subscribe to the excellent folkie magazine Dirty 
Linen (WER 67:93; see also MWEC pp. 275-276) and to get on 


some music distributors’ catalog mailing lists. 
A good one of these is: 


Aicazar Music 


The Alcazar catalog is huge. They sell recorded 
music (of course), spoken-word and nature record- 
ings, videos, and books. Music listings are catego- 
rized by genre and cross-indexed half to death 

— music by Richard Thompson, for instance, may 
be found on pp. 7, 26, 28, 56, 62, 116, and 177. 
Each category is introduced by a few brief reviews 
and staff recommendations. 


Alcazar let us have review copies of some of the 
albums I've reviewed. They are not the only place 
you can get these albums by any means, but they 
are an eminently reasonable option. 


Alcazar Music 
Catalog $3; see 
box for address. 


Open House « If The Cap Fits 


Twenty-five or so years ago, Arlo Guthrie 
started out an album with a couple of 
tunes played by the fiddler Kevin Burke. 
The fiddle solos segued seamlessly from 
purely Irish to bluegrass — and why not, 
there never was much 
of a seam — as 
Guthrie's band swung 
in behind Burke to 
compiete the job of 
knocking my juvenile 
socks off. 


Look at the high spots 
in recorded music of 
the Irish Revival and 
you ll see Kevin Burke: 
with the Bothy Band, 
with Planxty, with 
Patrick Street. At the 
same time that he was dragooning his 
listeners into a resurrected delight in the 
unprocessed, indilute Irish vernacular, he 
was tending to fall occasionally into an 
American idiom — like on the Arlo 
Guthrie album, or in Patrick Street's 
“Benton's fig/Benton's Dream.” 


Burke lives in Oregon now, and on Open 
House he is fiddling with three Ameri- 
cans (Mark Graham, harmonica and 
clarinet; Paul Kotapish, guitar, cittern, 


and mandolin; Sandy Silva, wonderful 
noisy dancing). They play as a band, not 
as Kevin Burke with accompanists; their 
attitude feels very American and there 
must certainly be some magpie influ- 
ence in their acquisi- 
tion of beats and 
licks. Open House is 
faceful o’ fun. 


The 1973 If The Cap 
Fits has a singularly 
high perfection quo- 
tient and a mystifying 
capacity for seeming 
new through the hun- 
dreds of times | have 
listened to it. It is so 
long in the tooth | am 
little embarrassed 
to mention it, but it would be evil not to 
do so. Other steadfasts — Jackie Dally, 
Donal Lunny, Michael O’Domhnaill — 
are there in support, but it is Kevin 
Burke's album, and brilliant. 


Open House 
Kevin Burke. Green Linnet Records; SIF 


1122, cassette or CD from Alcazar 

If the Cap Fits 

Kevin Burke. Green Linnet Records; SIF 
3009, cassette or CD from Alcazar 


Makin’ The Rounds 


Some people, astonishingly, don't have 
qd favorite accordion player. If you're 
among these, you need only remember 
Billy McComiskey's name so you don't 
look dumb in case you're asked. Blath- 
ering about an “American sensibility” 
obliges me to mention Makin’ The 
Rounds, although it is over a dozen 
years old. McComiskey throws Brooklyn 
push and pull and humor at the tradi- 
tional and original music he plays, 
spraying brilliant omaments with 
perfectly controlled profligacy. 


Jimmy Keane of Chicago is another 
awesome accordionist. He doesn't 


Lead The Knave 


It seems as if Arty McGlynn is to be 
found playing guitar behind just about 
every other Irish musician who can get 
him. He is a surpassingly deft and at- 
tentive accompanist who can make any- 
body sound good and the good sound 
swell, without leaving much of a per- 
sonal mark — as a session man, he 
keeps a tight rein on his style. 


Tumed loose to do an album of his own 
— actually, to share a CD with the 
fiddle fiend Nollaig Casey and Donal 
Lunny (another ubiquitous accompanist, 
mixer, and producer) — McGlynn rips 
into some stuttering, acerbic, ear- 
cleaningly electric versions of old reels 
and jigs on a Telecaster. My first im- 
pulse was to laugh — it's hard not to 
conjure Duane Eddy — but the stuff 
has rapidly grown on me. Who doesn't 
like Duane Eddy, after all? 
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Poirt An Phiobaire *« Doublin’ 


Paddy Keenan played the Uilleann pipes with the Bothy 
Band, back in the early to mid-seventies. These two albums 
are almost but not quite that old — ! have an unhappy sus- 
picion they may soon be unfindable. Poirt An Phiobaire is 
Keenan's interpolations of traditional music, including some 
Breton pieces, and original tunes; he is backed by Arty 
McGlynn on guitar. Doublin’ is Paddy Keenan and Paddy 
Glackin playing hardcore pipe-&-fiddle duets — a lot more 
traditional (with a lot more of the Seamus Ennis sound) with 
a lot less interpolation. The former is relatively relaxing and 


Alcazar Music 

PO Box 429, Waterbury, VT 05676- 
0429; 800/541-9904. Cassettes 
$9.98 each, CDs $15.98 each. 
Shipping charges: $3.50 on 

orders up to $24.99, $4.50 

up to $50, $5.25 up to $75. 


Elderly Recordings 

PO Box 14210, Lansing, MI 48901; 
517/372-7890, fax 517/372-5155. 
Shipping charges: $4.25 on orders 
up to $20, $4.75 up to $50. 
Dirty Linen 

$20/year (6 issues) from 

PO Box 66600, Baltimore, 

MD 21239; phone 

410/583-7973, fax 410/337-6735 


seem to have recorded on his own 
yet (unlike the prolific James Keane), 
but he plays on Kilkelly, with Mick 
Moloney and Robbie O'Connell. 

His scorching piano-accordion show- 
case piece from that album is also 
to be found on the compilation The 
Big Squeeze. 


Makin’ the Rounds 
Billy McComiskey. Green Linnet Records; 
SIF 1034, cassette or CD from Alcazar 


The Big Squeeze 

The Masters of Celtic Accordion: Green 
Linnet Records; SIF 1093, cassette or CD 
from Alcazar 


McGlynn and Casey don't play together 
on that many cuts: Donal Lunny is the 
catalytic constant, playing the synths 
and bodhran very tastefully. Nollaig 
Casey is a contest fiddler with a quite 
traditional sensibility, to judge from her 
music here; where she stretches that 
sensibility, it's in another direction — 
toward the classical — from McGlynn's 
wacky Okie-from-Cork solos. When 
they do play together (with McGlynn 
playing acoustic guitar), they play true 
duets and not the more usual fiddle 
with accompaniment — NB the blaz- 
ing note-for-note unison on “Mominsko 
Horo” (yup: a Bulgarian number). 
Lead the Knave 
Arty McGlynn, 
Nollaig Casey. 
Round Tower Music; 
RER 3, cassette or 
CD from Alcazar 


Mirror Blue 
¢ Strict Tempo! 


He surely is not a “Celtic musician,” 
but he draws frequently, heavily, and 
masterfully upon the keystones of 
Celtic music, and he is as much musi- 
cian as anybody could want or stand. | 
am talking about Richard Thompson. 
His 1994 Mirror Blue may now have 
become the best known of Thompson's 
works — rightly so and about time. 
The music on Mirror Blue resists classi- 
fication to the last note. It is largely 
played on electric instruments (leaving 
aside a few prominent exceptions like 
border pipes, bombards, bass concer- 
tinas) and in some places it superfi- 
cially resembles rock'n'roll... to about 
the same degree that, say, Tom 
Waits’s music does. The impossibility 
of assigning Mirror Blue to a genre 
may be why you can't get this album 
from Alcazar. 


Not to call Mirror Blue a “commercial” 
effort, still Strict Tempo! has to be put 
at the far end of the saleability con- 
tinuum. In 1981, bereft of a label, 
Thompson used an eight-track mixer 
to record a dozen songs, some of 
them well-known traditionals and 
some unearthed from god knows what 
mousebitten obscurity. As presented 
on Strict Tempo! the tunes are well 
pulvenzed, bent and stretched, lovingly 
groped and fondly goosed. Some end 
up more... interesting . . . than plea- 
surable, but the stunning acoustic-guitar 
rendition of “Banish Misfortune” alone 
is worth the price. Richard Thompson's 
care for his music brings warmth and 
quiet to the clamorous soul. 


Mirror Blue 

Richard Thompson. Capital Records; 
CAP 95713, cassette $10.95 or 

CD $15.50 from Elderly 


Strict Tempo! 
Richard Thompson. Hannibal; HNBL 4409, 


cassette $7.25 or CD $11.75 from Elderly 


the latter is relatively compelling; both are 
mighty fine. “The Sporting Pitchfork” is a 
real song, and it's on Doublin’. 


Poirt An Phiobaire 

Paddy Keenan. GAEL 099, CD only. 

$13.95 from Elderly 

Doublin’ 

Paddy Keenan and Paddy Glackin. 

Tara 2007, cassette only. $10.98 from Alcazar 


Collected 


albums since Collected. | haven't heard 
her put a foot wrong: she has a voice a 
bit like Emmylou Hanrs's (yet it's her 
own) and her music is unfailingly ar- 
ranged and supported with grace. | 
blush to confess that | haven't heard ei- 
ther of the recent works that are getting 
a lot of good comment — The Holy 
Ground and (with Frances Black, 
Dolores Keane, Maura O'Connell, and 
Sharon Shannon) A Woman’s Heart. 


There are some substantial surprises 

on Collected — Uilleann pipes and sitar 
together sound awfully contrived in the 
describing, but in fact they are beautiful 
behind Black's voice. And Stephen 
Foster's “Hard Times” is an unexpected 
wonder that, time and again, feels like 
being doused with a bucket of some- 
thing refreshing. 

Collected 

Mary Black. Gift Horse; GH 10003, cassette 
or CD from Alcazar 


Mary Black has recorded a half-dozen 


i 
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4 convert’s cnthusiasm 


BY GAETANO KAZUO MAIDA 


THE WATER ON THE STOVE changes from liquid to 
near-steam and vibrates the kettle. In its wooden con- 
tainer, a favorite, fragrant oolong from the high mountains 
of Taiwan lends a faint hint of flowers to the afternoon. 
The pot, no bigger than a plum, rests on its ceramic “tea 
plate,” a sort of portable sink, along with the 
small teacups. All my attention moves to the 
water now: from the kettle, into a large tea- 
pot, over and in the little pot, in the cups, into 
the ceramic pitcher, and back to the large pot 
to cool a bit. I scoop some of the withered, 
blue-gray-green leaves into the pot, filling it halfway, then 
close the container and pour some water in and over. This 
infusion washes the leaves, and is immediately emptied 
out into the tea plate. The fragrance of the oolong fills the 
space between us as I refill the little pot. Within seconds 
I pour the tea into the warm waiting cups and pitcher. We 
all take a deep breath, smile, and slowly let the tea enter 
us. Simple pleasures: conversation and calm attention to 


—Ali the Tea in China 


Tea, thee, thay, te, thé, ta, dza, cha, chai, shai — known 

throughout the world by one or another of these names, 

Camellia sinensis is second only to water itself in con- 

sumption as a beverage. Over 2.5 million tons of tea were 

produced in 1990; 50 billion cups were consumed in the 
US, a coffee/cola country, alone. 


I’m not talking about herbal infusions here — 
mint, chamomile, rosehips, verbena, burdock, 
barley, berries, etc. —as they’re not from the tea 
plant, a native of eastern Asia, transplanted to 
Sri Lanka, Africa, Turkey, Indonesia, and India. 
It is remarkable for the enormous variety of its color, 
shape, texture, taste, chemistry, and cost. Tea requires 
more than a little knowledge to yield satisfactory results, 
but the effort of learning what you need to know to find, 
prepare, and enjoy tea will be rewarded with a lifetime of 
pleasure. 


The Book of Tea 


the tea, the moment, the companionship. 


All the Tea in China 


Motivated by a personal inquiry about 
his health to research the world of tea, 
author Chow says simply, “Tea saved 
my life.” Like John Blofeld's book, this fo- 
cuses on Chinese teas — that is, teas 
produced in China and Taiwan for Chi- 
nese consumption, not the export styles. 
Similar in other ways to Blofeld, there is 
detailed information about tea history, 
customs, equipment, processing, and 
specific varieties. Chow and Kramer add 
news about tea chemistry, health issues, 
and purchasing and storing. Useful glos- 
sary, index, bibliography, and bilingual 
(essential!) lists of teas. 


Tea also promoted a revolution in ship- 
building. Because tea leaves mold in damp 
sea air, a rapid passage meant a better tea. 
The long trip from China to the east coast 
of the United States took six months to a 
year around Cape Horn, a powerful incen- 
tive to design faster ships. The answer was 
the clipper. 


The tea plant, an evergreen with small, 
white rose-like blossoms that have also 
been likened to apple blossoms, is indig- 
enous to China, Tibet, and northern India. 
Lu Yui’s classic mentions a wild tea tree in 
Sichuan that needed two men with arms 
outstretched to encircle its trunk... . 


The genus Camellia, to which the tea plant 
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All the Tea in China 

Kit Chow & lone Kramer. 1990; 187 pp. 
ISBN 0-835 1-2194-! 

$14.95 ($17.45 postpaid) from China Books 
& Periodicals, 2929 24th Street, San Fran- 
cisco, CA 94110; 415/282-2994 


belongs, is a very old one dating from the 
Tertiary period, which preceded the great 
ice ages. The plant was able to survive be- 
cause the Yunnan and Guizhou plateaus 
were not affected by the glaciation. 


Green tea and black tea come from the 
same plant. Although certain strains of that 
plant are preferred for each type, the chief 
difference lies in processing. The main 
types of tea are black, which undergoes a 
process of oxidation, called fermentation; 
oolong, which is oxidized about half as long 
(semi-fermented); and green tea, which is 
not fermented. This process should really 
be called oxidation, for that is what hap- 
pens to the leaves. They are not fermented, 
or worked on by biological microorganisms. 


Strictly speaking, this elegant | 906 work 
is not a tea reference. By an art editor 
and curator who wrote in English, The 
Book of Tea celebrates the essence of 
traditional Japanese culture, the concept 
of unity between art and nature. Tea (in 
particular the Japanese tea ceremony) 
was the prism through which the author 
examined the world. The three-by-five- 
inch Shambhala Pocket Classic edition 
has the complete text, omitting only the 
introduction and biographical sketch by 
Elise Grilli, for only six bucks. 


Tea began as a medicine and grew into a 
beverage. In China, in the eighth century, it 
entered the realm of poetry as one of the 
polite amusements. The fifteenth century 
saw Japan ennoble it into a religion of 
aestheticism — teaism. Teaism is a cult 
founded on the adoration of the beautiful 
among the sordid facts of everyday exist- 
ence. It inculcates purity and harmony, the 
mystery of mutual charity, the romanticism 
of the social order. It is essentially a wor- 
ship of the imperfect, as it is a tender at- 
tempt to accomplish something possible in 
this impossible thing we know as life. 


« 

The world is groping in the shadow of ego- 
tism and vulgarity. Knowledge is bought 
through a bad conscience, benevolence 
practiced for the sake of utility. The East 
and West, like two dragons tossed in a sea 
of ferment, in vain strive to regain the jewel 
of life. We need a Nu Wa again to repair 
the grand devastation; we await the great 
avatar. Meanwhile, let us have a sip of tea. 
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Pluckers at work in a cooperative near 
Hangzhou in Zhejiang province, known for 
its famous Lung Ching (“Dragon Well”), 
one of the world’s finest green teas. 

—The Book of Tea 


ee 


The Book of Tea 

Kakuzo Okakura. Sharbhala Pocket 
Classics, 1906, 1993; 123 pp. 

ISBN 0-87773-918-8 

$6 ($9 postpaid) from Shambhala Publica- 
tions, Order Dept., PO Box 308, Boston, 
MA 02117-0308; 617/424-0228 


The Book of Tea 

Okakura Kakuzo. 1906, 1956; 133 pp. 
ISBN 0-8048-0069-3 

$14.95 ($17.95 postpaid) from Charles E. 
Tuttle Co. Inc., Order Dept., PO Box 410, 
Rutland, VT 05702-0410; 800/526-2778 


The afternoon glow is brightening the bam- 
boos, the fountains are bubbling with de- 
light, the soughing of the pines is heard in 
our kettle. Let us dream of evanescence, 
and linger in the beautiful foolishness of 
things. 


The ceremony was an improvised drama 
whose plot was woven about the tea, the 
flowers, and the paintings. Not a color to 
disturb the tone of the room, not a sound 
to mar the rhythm of things, not a gesture 
to obtrude on the harmony, not a word to 
break the unity of the surroundings, all 
movements to be performed simply and 
naturally — such were the aims of the tea 
ceremony. And strangely enough it was of- 
ten successful. A subtle philosophy lay be- 
hind it all. Teaism was Taoism in disguise. 


_ Japanese tea; food. 


The Book of Tea 


Not to be confused with Okakura's mas- 
terwork, this glossy coffee-table (sorry) 
book has a decidedly European perspec- 
tive. On the other hand, it is visually 
compelling and offers ample information 
about specific teas, equipment, tech- 
niques, history, and cultivation around 
the world. It includes a useful glossary, 
guide to specific teas, and a descriptive 
list of sources. 


* 

To find out what all of the world’s finest 
tea gardens — from the Far East to West 
Africa — have in common, stroll through 
one at nightfall. At this hour, the gardens 
resemble one another. They are brushed 
by the same thick clouds and cool moun- 
tain air, and cleansed by the same rain. 
They all proffer a concert of rainfall on 
leaves, of swollen torrents and cascades, 
and they all exude the same odors of 
warm, moist earth. For wherever it is culti- 
vated, tea will impart its highly sought, 
subtle fragrances only if grown in a wet and 


Tea Salons 


*O’Chame: 1830 Fourth Street, 
Berkeley, CA 94710. Great food, loose 
tea, accessories. 


* Imperial Tea House: 1411 Powell Street, 
San Francisco, CA 94133; 

415/788-6080. Loose 
tea; accessories. 


* Toraya: 17 E. 
Street, New York, NY 
10021; 212/861-1700 


® Chado Tea Room: 

84221/2 W. Third Street, 

Los Angeles, CA 90048; 
213/655-2056. Food, accessories. 


Tea Shops 
(no sit-down service) 


Note: Japanese teas marketed 
here (green teas like sencha, 
genmaicha, kukicha, 
hojicha, matcha, gyokuro) 
tend to be prepackaged, 
either loose or in tea 
bags. They are available, 
usually in reliabie 
vacuum-sealed 
packs, at oriental 
groceries and 
health food outlets nationwide. 


* Peet’s Coffee & Tea: many Bay Area lo- 
cations; also mail order, right. 


The Book of Tea 

Alain Stella, et al.. Flammarion, 1992; 

256 pp. ISBN 2-080! 3-533-3 

$50 ($53.50 postpaid) from Abbeville Press, 
Customer Service, 488 Madison Avenue, 
New York, NY 10022; 800/227-7210 


temperate climate — long sunny days fol- 
lowed by rainy nights and pure mountain 
breezes. 


* Ten Ren Tea Company (Chinese teas): 

949 Grant Avenue, San Francisco, CA 
94108; 75 Mott Street, New York, 

NY 10013; 727 N. Broadway 

#136, Los Angeles, CA 

90012; 2247 S. Wentworth © 

Avenue, Chicago, IL 60616 


* McNulty’s Tea & Coffee 
Co.: 109 Christopher Street, 
New York, NY 10012 


* Porto Rico Importing Co.: 20! 
Bleeker Street, New York, NY 
10012 (also mail order). 


Mail Order 


Tea Luxuries: 
1411 Powell Street, 
San Francisco, CA 
94133: 800/567-5898 


* Upton Tea Imports: 
PO Box 159, Upton, MA 01568; 
800/234-8327 


® Grace Rare Tea: 50 W. 17th 
Street, New York, NY 
10011; 212/255-2935 


* Simpson & Vail: 
PO Box 309, 

Pleasantville, NY 
10570; 914/747-1336 


* Peet’s Coffee & Tea: PO Box 
8247, Emeryville, CA 94662; 
800/999-2132. 
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AN EXCERPT FROM OUTLAW COOK BY JOHN THORNE 


HE sensation of the 1898 Salon 

des Artistes Francais was Jo- 

seph-Ferdinand Gueldry’s 
painting “The Blood Drinkers.” It de- 
picts the stark interior of a French 
slaughterhouse. A newly slain ox 
sprawls in the foreground. One of its 
slaughterers, his arm dripping with 
gore, lifts a glass of steaming blood, 
just filled from the stream still spurt- 
ing from the animal’s heart, to the first 
of a shambling queue of well-to-do 
invalids — men, women, children — 
each waiting a turn to drink. 


French doctors then believed such 
treatment strengthened the weak 
blood of their patients, and the public 
fascination with the painting sprang 
from the same macabre irony as 
today’s organ transplant dramas, 
where the seriously ill wait for the 
death of a healthy body so that they 
might inherit its organs. Gueldry con- 
trasts the vitality of the dead steer with 
the pallid frailty of the invalids — and 
contrasts as well their palpable dis- 
gust at the drink they are forced to 
down with their equally palpable de- 
sire for the life they hope it promises. 


Gueldry’s painting still disturbs, but 
only vicariously, for it can no longer 
draw us into the scene it portrays. The 
blood drinkers merely revolt us; we 
cannot put ourselves in their places. 
And time has given the graphic depic- 
tion of the act of slaughter a patina of 
nostalgia that was not there when the 
artist painted it, a feeling, even, 
of intimacy. 


Although the room itself, large and 
floored with concrete, has a modern 
impersonality, the carcasses that hang 
from the overhead rails are not numer- 
ous and their slaughterers only two. 
The victim was led to its death by a 
rope. The sledgehammer that stunned 
it lies in full view — a single, simple 
instrument. 


And then there is the beast itself. The 
eye is immediately drawn to it — espe- 
cially the modern eye, for it is this, not 
the invalids, that has become the real 
object of its curiosity. The mind — 
except that of the very squeamish or 
the resolutely vegetarian — does not 
balk at the sight of one dead ox. 


£406 
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The original viewers of this painting, 
especially, knew where meat comes 
from. They had seen whole carcasses 
suspended from their butcher’s ceil- 
ing; they had heard the bellowing 
from the local abattoir. All that 
Gueldry removed from the equation 
was the cook, intermediary between 
the raw and the roast. For a moment, 
the curtain was pulled back and appe- 
tite suddenly saw itself in the nude. 


This is the fulcrum by which 
Gueldry’s painting works. If the idea 
of that mouthful of hot blood only 
revolts you, the theme becomes mere 
sentiment: poor ox, poor invalids, 
poor viewer. But if a flicker of desire 
also stirs within, then your reactions 
become more complex, your under- 
standing more difficult, the painting 
— for all its limitations as genre — art. 


Today, our eyes see but do not com- 
prehend. Our appetite does not know 
the way back to the ox, for it balks 
before the workings of the modern 
slaughtering plant. It cannot imagine a 
whole herd of bawling cattle, strung 
by their hind legs, swinging down the 
conveyor belts, one after another, to 
meet their death from the blow of a 
pneumatic jackhammer. 


We cannot respond to such an image, 
not because it is so horrible, but be- 
cause carnage at this scale is immedi- 
ately anesthetizing. If anything, the 
slaughtering of a single animal with 
hammer and knife is more horrible 
because we can imagine it. But what 
cannot be imagined cannot be experi- 
enced. Our slaughterhouses no longer 
offer experience and so we learn noth- 
ing — we are given nothing — from 
the death of the animals we eat. 


The essential premise of stock is a 
good one: letting nothing go to waste. 
This means, first, finding a way to eat 
animals that, while edible, have not 
been raised strictly to be eaten. Once, 
not so long ago, much of the meat 
served on all but the tables of the rich 
came from animals that had already 
led useful lives as beasts of burden or 
wool producers, or careerists who had 
sent eggs and milk to the table before 
arriving there themselves. 


Furthermore, in those days, because of 
the vexing problems of spoilage, ani- 
mals were slaughtered locally, some- 
times even at home, supplying ample 
trimmings and bones (not to mention 
offal). A cuisine based on stock begins 
with such butcher’s leavings — bones, 
especially, but also cuts of meat too 
tough to eat. Butchers then had whole 
carcasses to contend with, not cartons 
of selected parts. To keep the profit- 
able cuts moving they had to shift all 
the rest, too, for such price as they 
could get. 


A cuisine based on stock also requires 
gardinage in plentiful supply: veg- 
etables that come home with all their 
parts attached; herbs sold not dried in 
little expensive bottles but fresh in big 
fragrant penny bunches. 


Finally, a cuisine based on stock is a 
cuisine faced with the problem of 
kitchen waste. It is a part of the cook- 
ing of families that are large and rarely 
nuclear — of maiden aunts and bach- 
elor uncles, aged grandparents, neph- 
ews from the country looking for a job, 
all crowded round the supper table. 


Stock speaks of a time when the good 
housekeeper served the tops she had 
cut off from the turnips and the 
poached beef out of which she had 
made her broth, and then she scraped 
the serving platters clean. She cut 
away the bits of meat that might make 
up a shepherd’s pie and divided the 
rest between the stockpot and the 
dripping jar. 


Our kitchens do not see this kind of 
wastage. Today, the disposal of such 
garbage is not put into our hands. Ex- 
cept for fruit and the most durable 
vegetables, everything we now buy 
has already been trimmed of nature’s 
generous lagniappe. The appeal of 
meat stock or broth has always been 
that it is a richness come from no- 
where, made from scraps and bones 
that the careless throw away. Al- 
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though its public face is frugality, its 
private one is glee: something good for 
nothing; meat for free. 


This is no longer true. Decent meat is 
relatively cheap and we can get as 
much of it as we want. We are stock- 
poor because we are so meat-rich. No 
self-respecting butcher in America to- 
day would sell the meat you need to 
make a true bouillon, and, even if he 
would, he’d be hard pressed to find 
any. Genuine mutton, real stewing 
hens, tough old goat: none of this ex- 
ists except for those who raise it. Many 
markets refuse even to carry the unfa- 
miliar, tougher cuts — tail, neck, feet, 
tongue — of the tender animals we eat. 


A culture’s appetite always springs 
from its poor. Stock is the foundation 
of so many dishes of “grand” cuisine 
because these were created at a time 
when boys became chefs for food, not 
fame. Born hungry, they wove dishes 
for the richin which their own appetite 
ran wild. They stuffed meat with more 
meat, enriched their gravies with the 
sweetest of suets, sought to distill out 
of bone and gristle a concentrate that 
would imbue any dish with what most 
propelled their hunger. 


This kind of intimate connection be- 
tween eater and eaten has almost van- 
ished from our cooking, despite the 
scattered remnants that remain be- 
hind to hold its memory. Today’s 
young chefs may be trained in stocks 
and sauces, but as much as they draw 
on personal experience their culinary 
instincts flower most easily at the grill, 
with its focus on drawing flavor from 
a particular piece of meat. Theirs is no 
longer a cuisine of the carcass; it is a 
cuisine of the cut. 


Rich and poor alike, none of us likes 
being reminded of the whole from 
which our meat is cut; even less do we 
wish to consider edible the framing 
that holds it all in place. The only car- 
cass that we regularly encounter is 
that of the chicken, and even here most 
of us prefer to buy that bird already cut 
into parts — though it would take only 
a few moments to cut it up ourselves 
so as to have the trimmings to do with 
as we please. If we don’t bother, it is 
because our honest impulse is to 
throw all that away. 

American cooking, tumbling as fast as 
it is toward a totally take-out cuisine, 
retains two potent images that can still 
revivify our appetite for good, home- 


“Outlaw C 


John Thome (“a child forced to learn 
self-control in a candy store”) is an aus- 
terely elegant writer whose suspicion of 
fashion warms my heart. His newsletter, 
Simple Cooking (WER 70:1 | 9), always 
charges me with enthusiasm and re- 
spect for the making of food. Outlaw 
Cook takes a coupie of big steps away 
from the subject for a clearer view of 
what the cook is getting up to. 


The essay on these pages has been 
abridged, and quite roughly. —/D 


Outlaw Cook 

John Thorne & Matt Lewis Thorne. 
North Point Press, 1992; 378 pp. 

ISBN 0-86547-479-6 

$10 ($13.50 postpaid). Putnam Publishing 
Group, Order Dept., PO Box 506, East 
Rutherford, Nj 07073; 800/788-6262 


made food: baked goods, which stand 
for the gift of pleasure, and meat- 
based broths, from which all the 
kitchen’s healing goodness flows. 


Not too long ago, this image refiected 
a truth: a continuous river of broth 
spilled from the stockpot to inspirit 
soups, enhance pasta and rice, baste 
the roast, sauce the vegetables, and 
provide a sop for bread. And, most 
important of all, its aroma filled the 
house, cosseting all who inhaled it 
with deep well-being, as if the very air 
were filled with nurture. The chef may 
have transmogrified his meat waters 
into gold; the housewife transmuted 
them into a far more essential nutrient: 
love. 


To understand the power of such 
broths over our collective uncon- 
scious, we must remember that until 
very recently they were thought to 
contain — whether stock, broth, or 
bouillon — an essential, life-enhanc- 
ing goodness. It was not simply miner- 
als, protein, vitamins that the home 
cook sought to extract from the stuff of 
the stockpot but the actual vigor and 
good health of the animal whose parts 
these were. 
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We don’t seek to consume them, after 
all, in sickness or old age but, as much 
as possible, in their prime. We drink 
their health: and that glass of blood 
from Gueldry’s ox, transmuted by the 
cook, becomes the cup of broth, of 
stock. As one is to living meat the other 
is to cooked — the vital fluid, reduced 
and concentrated. 


However, it was the animal's body that 
oriented appetite, centering what it 
searched for and giving every part it 
found a role. By the time the brains 
were scrambled, the sweetbreads 
poached, the bones sucked dry of mar- 
row — the vitals of the animal de- 
voured — its vitality was totally ab- 
sorbed. But as fewer and fewer of us 
have held the hot, soft body of a 
freshly slain hen or stunned a wildly 
flapping fish, our cuisine has recoiled 
that much further from any intimacy 
with the bodies we eat and their sacri- 
fice has lost all its imaginative weight. 


In response to our appetite’s disorien- 
tation, our culture’s metaphors of 
wellness are shifting. Although we 
continue to pay lip service to the 
healthfulness of liver and chicken 
stock, the truth is that the phrase 
“health food” now conjures up images 
that are becoming entirely anti-meat. 
Today, we seek our magic potions in 
oat bran and canola oil; the noxious 
concoctions we force ourselves to 
drink for the sake of health are made of 
torula yeast, of “tiger’s milk,” not 
bull’s blood. 


Why then aren’t we turning to whole- 
some vegetable broths? Although 
they exist, they remain an anomaly, a 
minority concern. Nourishing, yes, 
but there is no blood in them, no gift of 
life. If there were anything compelling 
to the imagination in the vegetable’s 
sacrifice to provision us we would by 
now all be vegetarians. But there isn’t 
— and we’re not. 


Instead, in the country of surfeit, the 
half measure is king. If we can’t bear to 
push our meat plate entirely aside, we 
can’t quite take pleasure in it either. 
We want beef that is at once fatless 
and tender; we want chicken that is 
all breast. And we have the pallid 
stew, the watery chicken soups, and 
the pot roasts flavored with onion- 
soup mix to prove it. We’re clinging, 
as a culture, to a cooking that is no 
longer possible. As appetite has lost its 
hold on the necessary ingredients, 
those ingredients have changed .. . or 
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On Fire 


Larry Brown seemed to come out of 
nowhere a few years ago, with a fierce 
novel, a shower of swell short stories in 
two collections, and (in 1992) the 
perfect Joe — | haven't read a better 
nove! since. 


Before he was a published writer, 
Brown was a fireman in Oxford, Missis- 
sippi. On Fire is partly a fire-depart- 
ment memoir and partly an agglomera- 
tion of scraps: exercises in razor obser- 
vation and storytelling in the plain style. 
Not all have the laconic gracefulness of 
his fiction — it’s harder to channel and 
manipulate reality, | suppose. But it’s a 
pleasure to get to see, piecemeal, the 
constituents that add up to Lary 
Brown stories. —JD 


The men to my left and right are eight feet 
away. We dig the hole with the dibble, 
bend and put the pine tree in it, stick the 
dibble in the ground behind it, push it for- 
ward to close the hole around it, twist it, 
pull out the dibble, kick the hole with the 
heel, move forward six feet, bend again. 


The wind is blowing and it freezes our 
hands through our gloves. We don’t speak. 
We are on something like a plateau and the 
hills for many miles away are open to us. It 
is cold and sad. Our day has just begun. 


After a while it starts snowing, big wet 
flakes that fall soundlessly on our shoulders 
and melt. It falls thicker and faster and the 
landscape starts turning white. The hills in 
the distance are removed and we keep 
moving forward. We are far from the 
truck. The black men around me are dark 
ghosts moving through the snow. Then we 
hear the faint sound of the horn on David's 
truck. He is calling. Calling us back. 


Wayne Johnson Apartments are on fire. 
Out of sleep and into it again, full throttle, 
hard as we can go. The temperature is 
holding around five degrees. Will and | are 
working out of Station No. 3 and it’s a 
short run, only about two blocks, and we 
roll up first and see in the yard a man on 
his back in front of the blazing apartment, 
fire leaping out the windows, the glass bro- 
ken already, the flames lighting up the 
chairs and tables and cabinets melting and 
burning inside. The man on the ground is 
smoking. | don’t mean smoking a cigarette. 
| mean the man is smoking. 


Rain dropped out of the sky all of a sudden 
about nine o'clock. | got up right away and 
got on the Honda to go after Shane, but | 


On Fire 

(A Personal Account of Life and Death and Choices) 
Larry Brown. Algonquin Books of Chapel Hill, 1994; 

182 pp. ISBN 1-56512-009-4 

$17.95 ($20.95 postpaid) from Workman Publishing Co., 
Consumer Orders, 708 Broadway, New York, NY 
10003; 800/722-7202 


was soaked before | got there. | was think- 
ing I'd have to walk back out in the woods 
to the stand and get him, but he’d already 
unloaded his gun and come down and was 
walking up the trail to meet me, dripping 
wet, grinning with his braces. The other 
day, my two boys and one of my fire- 
department partners rode on the four- 
wheeler, all at the same time, and tore off 
the right rear fender, so now the wheel 
slung mud all over us and our guns. We 
went home. After | got the guns cleaned | 
made a pot of coffee and put on clean dry 
clothes down to my skin and got the paper 
and stretched out on the couch where it 
was warm, MA working in the kitchen, just 
contented as a wet beaver that we were all 
home together on Thanksgiving, football 
on, the nest complete. 
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The R&B Box 


Rhythm and blues can be down and dirty, romantic, silly. It was the bridge between 
blues, jazz, and rock and roll (some of the best R&B, like Big Mama Thornton's 
“Hound Dog,” became great rock and roll) and held its own through three 


decades’ shifting styles of pop music. 


Now, Rhino Records has released a six-CD set of the best R&B from 1942 to 
1972. It is a difficult undertaking to cover a period of that length —! often wished 
that they had included more songs of individual artists — yet Rhino did an admi- 
rable job. With 108 songs by | 08 artists as diverse as Louis Jordan, Ray Charles, 
Little Richard, LaVern Baker and Professor Longhair, Rhino has provided a wonder- 
ful introduction to R&B. | only wish it were longer. —Wade Fox 
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Fire from Heaven 


Harvard professor and Baptist minister Harvey Cox admits that he (in The Secular 
City) and others acted prematurely when they announced the death of God nearly 
thirty years ago. He now reports, on the basis of a worldwide study, that at least one 
religious movement is growing by leaps and bounds. Pentecostalism, having started in 
one small black church in Los Angeles a century ago, has today more than 400 mil- 
lion devotees. Its appeal is mostly to the urban poor, to whom it offers not just pie in 
the sky but the motivation to improve their lives, similar in this to Latin American 
liberation theology. Stressing an immediate experience of God, it differs from funda- 
mentalism, for which the letter of Scripture is determinant. Yet, as Cox notes, it is 
threatened from within by the growth, in its more affluent congregations, of a funda- 
mentalist faction that would identify it with the religious-political right. A fascinating 
story, sprightly and personal. —Gary MacEoin 


It has succeeded because it has spoken to 
the spiritual emptiness of our time by 
reaching beyond the levels of creed and 
ceremony into the core of human religious- 
ness, onto what might be called “primal 
spirituality,” that largely unprocessed 
nucleus of the psyche in which the unend- 
ing struggle for a sense of purpose and 
significance goes on. 


For any religion to grow in today’s world, it 
must possess two capabilities: it must be 


able to include and transform at least cer- 
tain elements of preexisting religions which 
still retain a strong grip on the cultural sub- 
conscious. It must also equip people to live 
in rapidly changing societies where personal 
responsibility and inventiveness, skills asso- 
ciated with a democratic polity and an en- 
trepreneurial economy, are indispensable. 


a 
Glossolalia [speaking in tongues] is a mysti- 
cal-experiential protest against an existing 

religious language that has turned stagnant 


Bek 


Fire from Heaven 

(Pentecostalism, Spirituality and the Reshaping 
of Religion in the Twenty-first Century) 
Harvey Cox. 1995; 

346 pp. ISBN 0-201-62656-X 

$24 ($28.00 postpaid) from Addison-Wesley 
Publishing Co., Order Dept., | Jacob Way, 
Reading, MA 01867; 800/447-2226 


or been corrupted. But glossolalia does not 
occur in a vacuum. It almost always takes 
place among people who are themselves 
culturally displaced, and often politically or 
socially disinherited as well. It is a form of 
cultural subversion, a liberating energy. 


The R&B Box 

(30 Years of Rhythm & Blues) 

James Austin, Richard Foos & Billy Vera, 
Producers. 6 CD set #R271806 

$74.98 ($77.98 postpaid) from Rhino 
Records, 7930 Alabama Avenue, Canoga 
Park, CA 91304; 800/432-0020 
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Chasing the Monsoon 


The sudden burst of torrential rains after 
interminable months of stifling Indian 
heat may be the world’s most dramatic 
annual meteorological event. Political dif- 
ferences forgotten, every citizen of the 
subcontinent eagerly monitors the pro- 
gression of storms across the Indian 
Ocean, searching for clues about the 
date of this year's onset. Alexander 
Frater follows the monsoon’'s unsteady 
northerly progress, pursuing its bliss and 
destruction as well as his own family 
ghosts. Elegantly insightful and humor- 
ous, he captures the delirious celebration 
and relief with which India greets its lig- 
uid transformation. If all travel books 
were this good, everyone would just stay 
home and read. —Karen Van Epen 


e 

Heaving a door open | stepped outside. 
Soaked to the skin within seconds | felt 

a wonderful sense of flooding warmth 

and invigoration; it was, indubitably, a little 
bit like being born again. Raindrops rang 
like coins on the flagstoned path and the 
air was filled with fusillades of crimson 
flowers from the flamboyant trees; they 
went arcing by like tracer and, raked by an 
especially mean burst, | can testify that 
flamboyant blossoms hitting you in the eye 
at 60 k.p.h. cause pain and temporary loss 


of vision. At Fort Cochin they were ringing 
the bells in St. Francis Church. In the dark 
harbour small boats ran for home. Waves 
bursting over the scarlet sea wall were suf- 
fused, curiously, with pink light. The jetty, 
set under a small wooden gazebo, vanished 
beneath the heavy surf. Orange tiles clad- 
ding the gazebo’s steeply pitched roof be- 
gan to tremble until, like clay pigeons being 
sprung, they went whirling off into the 
murk one by one. 


Then, from the corner of an eye still water- 
ing from the flower strike, | witnessed an 
astonishing scene. Two straining waiters 
held the coffee-shop door open while a 
party of men and women filed into the 
storm. The men wore button-down shirts 
and smart business suits, the women best- 
quality silk saris and high-heeled shoes; as 
they emerged, they opened their arms and 
lifted their faces to the rains. 


Chasing the Monsoon 

(A Modern Pilgrimage Through India) 
Alexander Frater. Owl Books, 1991; 

273 pp. ISBN 0-8050-2052-7 

$12.95 ($15.95 postpaid) from Henry Holt 
and Co., 4375 West 1980 South Street, 
Salt Lake City, UT 84104; 800/488-5233 


The Spices Board had come out to greet 
the monsoon. 


They made for the jetty, strolling, laughing 
out loud, calling, revolving slowly in a kind 
of dreamlike gavotte. In the gazebo they 
stood knee-deep in seething water while 
the wind blew spiralling flumes of rain up 
over the peak of the disintegrating roof; 
the flumes united there in a fountainhead 
which, along with the tiles, kept getting 
snatched away. Buffeted by the gusts, un- 
balanced by the waves, the Spices Board 
executives clung to each other with water 
in their eyes and looks of sublime happiness 
on their faces. A young woman in a soaked 
and flapping gold-coloured sari laughed at 
me and clapped her hands. “Paradise will be 
like this!” she shouted. 


Dancing Up The Moon 


ANoTHER Great Resource 


The Seagoing Hitchhiker’s Handbook 
(Roaming the Earth on Other People’s Yachts): 
Greg Becker. 1994, High Adventure Publishing. 
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Poet and therapist Robin Heerens 
Lysne's book is a stunning depiction of 
the power of rituals and the subsequent 
changes in those performing them. 
Rituals for marriage, birthdays, rites 

of passage, death, divorce, miscarriage, 
abortion and rape are dramatized ° 
through vignettes. 


Buddhist and Native American traditions 
influence this luminous work. Rituals can 
be extremely simple. Since rituals are 
personal, they may also include stories, 
performance art, poetry and songs the 
participant has written. 

—Janet Petri-Haines 


Divorce: | tied one end of the rope to a 
heavy chair and held the other end in my 
left hand. With my right hand | picked up 
the ax and declared, “Jason, | hereby sever 
my connections with you once and for all. | 
release any remaining anger, sadness or 
feelings of resentment. | forgive you and | 
bless you and let you go on your journey, 
may you find peace.” At that, | let fall the 
ax and severed the rope. Then | said, 
“Great Spirit, | forgive myself. | pray to find 
the mate who will support me as | support 
him, who accepts me for who | am and 
whom | can accept, someone | can grow 
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Easter Island with your morning coffee. 


A real Pop Tart of a book. You can visit Atlantis, the Bermuda Triangle, and 


Take the kids on a mystery tour, open the book and Stonehenge stands up for the 
family to view. What a well-thought-out little book. —Dan Svagerko 


The sinister reputation of the Bermuda Triangle began 
with Columbus's first voyage. As the ships entered the 
Sargasso Sea, a calm and slowly rotating region of the 
Atlantic Ocean, the jittery crew could see only seaweed 
stretching to the horizon, and feared they would run 
aground. Crawling with strange sea creatures, the thick 
growth seemed to mire the ship. A flying comet, an er- 
ratic compass, and lights glowing on the horizon marked 
the first venture into this eerie sea, and the 
rumors and legends so familiar today began. 


Seven Mysterious 
Wonders of 
the World 


Perfectly framed by the standing stones of 
Stonehenge, the sunrise and sunset of 
midsummer’s day has been witnessed by 
crowds of people for thousands of years. 
This mysterious circular arrangement of 
stones stands on the windswept Salisbury 
Plain in Southern Britain and is shrouded in 
many myths. From the legend that Merlin 
the Magician “flew” the stones to the site 
to the belief that it was a ceremonial 
temple used by the Celtic Druids, the con- 
struction and purpose of Stonehenge has 
mystified scholars for centuries. 


Seven Mysterious Wonders of the Worid 
Celia King. 1993; 30 pp. ISBN 0-81 18-0361-9 
$9.95 ($13.45 postpaid) from Chronicle Books, 


Dancing Up the Moon 

(A Woman's Guide to Creating Traditions 
That Bring Sacredness to Daily Life) 

Robin Heerens Lysne. 1995; 220 pp. 

ISBN 0-943233-85-2 

$12.95 ($16.20 postpaid) from 

Conari Press, | 144 65th Street, Suite B, 
Emeryville, CA 94608; 800/685-9595 


with instead of against — all in the right 
timing. | light this candle as a symbol of 
my faith.” 


Overwork: The four of us sat in silence for 
a moment. It had worked. | felt the shift in- 
side my body. | could feel the dream-made- 
real settle into my cells. A slight breeze 
kicked up and tiny red squares of cloth 
lifted off Lisa and blew the tray near the 
candles. She removed the mask from her 
head and the ritual was over. | knew | 
would not throw myself out of balance to 
the point of exhaustion again. | felt this 
promise to myself become an unwavering 
part of my consciousness. The silent sup- 
port from my friends surrounded me like 
the cool night air. 


Order Dept., 275 5th Street, San Francisco, CA 94103; 800/722-6657 


Trouble-Free Travel with Children 


Ms. Lansky has accumulated just about 
every piece of sage advice on traveling 
with children. Though some information 
may be dated (Ticketron is no more), 
and the book is geared more toward 
children three and under, it is still a trea- 
sured resource and one I'm glad to add 
to my collection. —Ed Tankus 


Remove disposable diapers from boxes and 
stash them in the corners of suitcases or 
tote bags if you are trying to cut down on 


luggage. 


Consider two rooms, if your budget allows; 
everyone may sleep better. If you have two 
adults, book two rooms as singles with a 
child for each adult. You can save 25% to 
40% on your room rates this way. 


Let the children picnic in the bathtub as 

an adventure for them and an easy cleanup 
for you. 
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Trouble-Free 
Travel with Children 

(Helpful Hints for Parents on the Go) 
Vicki Lansky. The Book Peddlers, 1991; 
148 pp. ISBN 0-916773-14-0 

$6.95 ($9.45 postpaid) from Practical 
Parenting, 18326 Minnetonka Blvd., 
Deephaven, MN 55391; 800/255-3379 
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Peter Grilli grew up in Japan and 
has sustained his explorations of 
Japanese hot springs and public 
baths his whole life, even building 
q traditional furo at his home in 
New York. This ambitious book 
illuminates the history, culture, 
art, and above ail the pleasures 
of the Japanese bath tradition. 
Dana Levy took the photographs 
over a ten-year period, and has 
designed a visually stunning pre- 
sentation of wood block prints, 
drawings, photos, postcards, and 
calligraphy. They have kindly (or 
cruelly) included a very tempting 
guide to over a hundred Japanese 
hot springs. 

—Gaetano Kazuo Maida 


The classic furo (bath) was a box of hinoki 
wood, sacred and fragrant, with a fire chamber 
set into one end. The fire was fed from the 
outside with twigs to transform the water into 
o-yu (hot water) — a gradual, time-consuming 
process. So the bath fire was lit early, allowing 
time for a leisurely soak that would keep one 
warm till bedtime. The same was true of the 
public bath and the onsen (hot spring bath), 
where the heat is of so penetrating a sort 

as to act as a blanket, like it or not. 


To some, the Japanese bath approaches a reli- 
gious experience. To others, its chief purpose 
is sensual gratification. Some turn to the bath 
seeking a cure for the most severe disorders 
of the body. Still others find in it a means of 
treating the afflictions of the spirit far more 
effective than the analytical approaches of 
Western Freudians. 


Until the establishment of public baths in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, it was 
chiefly Buddhist temples that provided bathing 
facilities for the Japanese populace. The aristoc- 
racy and the powerful military families had pri- 
vate baths in their palaces and castles, but it 
was the responsibility of the Buddhist clergy 

to bathe the people at large. 


Pleasures of the Japanese Bath 
Peter Grilli & Dana Levy. 1985, 1992; 

192 pp. ISBN 0-8348-0253-8 

$24.95 ($29.95 postpaid) from Weatherhill, 
Inc., 41 Monroe Turnpike, Trumbull, CT 
0661 I-1315; 800/437-7840 
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The public baths of Edo provided continu- 
ous inspiration for the facile and inventive 
brush of Katsushika Hokusai. The Hokusai 
Manga, a series of sketchbooks, abounds in 
drawings of nude figures bathing, many of 
which were later translated into more 
complex compositions. 


ANOTHER Great RESOURCE 
Taking the Waters (Spirit, Art, Sensuality): 
Alev L. Croutier. 1992, Abbeville Press. 

This homage to bathing from prehistory to the 
present is comprehensive and lavishly illustrated. 
Includes bibliography and a select guide to spas. 
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Hot Spring and Nature Guide Survey 


Those of you who would crawl a mile to soak in a hot spring, these guides are for 
you. And actually you may have to do just that to access some of the locations men- 
tioned in Hot Springs and Hot Pools of the Northwest, Hot Springs and Hot Pools of 
the Southwest, and Day Trips in Nature: California. The authors have included seem- 
ingly every backwoods toe-soaker west of the Rockies. For those who must have in- 
door plumbing the authors list many resorts. 


Here you will find answers to questions you may want to ask when planning a hot 


springs visit or a serious hike: how primitive or remote is the site; how close is the 
nearest hospital; is nudity customary? The authors furnish general-location maps 
in all three books and the day trips guide offers info for ordering trail maps. Topo- 
graphic details will be helpful to even the casual hiker. 


Most of the site descriptions are neutral in presentation, yet a few seem to have 
been lifted right from the resort's brochure. Also, some information is ambiguous or 
inaccurate. As when researching any trip, if a certain service or feature is of utmost 
importance to you, it’s best to call to confirm availability. —Linda Morgan 


Hot Springs and Hot Pools 
of the Southwest 

Jayson Loam & Marjorie Gersh. 1994; 
194 pp. ISBN 0-9624830-6-0 


Fallen logs at Terwilliger 
Hot Springs are part of the 
primitive forest setting. 
—Northwest 


Day Trips in Nature: 
California 

Jayson Loam. Luis Gonzalez & Karen 
Cunningham. 1991; 192 pp. 1991. 


Hot Springs and Hot Pools 
of the Northwest 

Jayson Loam & Marjorie Gersh. 1993; 
193 pp. ISBN 0-9624830-5-2 


Sach. title $14.95 ($16.95 postpaid) 


Aqua Thermal Access, 


55 bane. Santa Cruz, CA 95060 


Keough Hot Ditch 


Natural mineral water flows out of the 
ground at | 28° on the property of Keough 
Hot Springs, then wanders northeast over 
BLM land for about a mile before joining 
with a cold water surface stream. Volun- 
teer-built rock dams create several primi- 
tive pools of various depths, each one 
cooler than the preceding one upstream. 
The apparent local custom is clothing 
optional. 


No services are available on the premises. 
There is a limited amount of level, un- 
marked space on which overnight parking is 
not prohibited. It is one mile to an RV park, 
and eight miles to a restaurant, store and 
service station. —Southwest 


Water and Light 


This impressionistic and personal ac- 
count of a diving journey to a coral reef 
is a compelling read for anyone who 
wishes to experience the more esoteric 
and spiritual side of the underwater 
world. —Tom Valtin 


At some sites the wall was a sheer vertical 
drop into the darkness, at others the de- 
scent was interrupted by a staggered series 
of terraces. But there was always the feel- 
ing of deep ocean beneath, a sensation like 
no other on earth: hanging unsupported 
along the face of a precipice with miles of 
blue nothingness ahead and the black ocean 
pit below. | felt like Wile E. Coyote in the 
“Road Runner” cartoons, when he inad- 
vertently runs past the lip of a cliff and 
stands there in midair, looking sheepish as 
he awaits the plummet. 


Water and Light 

(A Diver’s Journey to a Coral Reef) 
Stephen Harrigan. Sierra Club Books, !992; 
277 pp. ISBN 0-87156-453-X 

$12 ($15 postpaid) from Sierra Club Store 
Orders, 730 Polk Street, San Francisco, CA 
94109; 800/935-1056 


But the plummet never came, and that was 
the magic. Instead | would let myself drop, 
descending at my own pace, following the 
wall for fifty, sixty, seventy feet as the color 
bled away and the hard, expansive corals 
gave way to softer things, to deep water 
lace and the looping coils of sea whips that 
grew straight out from the wall. It was a re- 
gion of colorless filigree, of waving, pliant 
forms that gave no resistance to the crush- 


ing weight of the water. | would punch the 
inflator button on my buoyancy vest as the 
sea’s increasing density threatened to draw 
me deeper, into what | imagined as a region 
of ghastly bioluminescent fish and steaming 
ocean vents. A part of me wanted to go 
there, but | hovered instead at a sensible 
depth, looking out and not down, out to- 
ward the trackless blue water beyond the 
reef, water that was like a magician’s cloak 
from which anything could materialize. 
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Because it can sustain frequent harvests without losing its 
root vitality, bamboo is extremely valuable. Plant it to hold 
the soil, and you can put it to an almost infinite number of 
other uses. 


Next summer in Bali, at the Fourth World Bamboo Con- 
gress, Festival and Intemational Bamboo Research Work- 
shop: Bamboo, People, and the Environment, you can see 
the state of the bamboo arts worldwide: architecture, sci- 
ence, industry, crafts, medicine, habitat rehabilitation, music, 
& cooking. The Congress will take place in four enchanted 
valleys cared for by Irish bamboo visionary Linda Garland. 
One valley for a trade show, enhanced by music from all 
over the world played on a bewildering variety of bamboo 
instruments. One valley for displays of bamboo architectural 
virtuosity, as well as the 
musical kind. Another 


Hooray! The Sierra Club 


use of bamboo is presented 
with as much practical infor- 
mation as possible. For identifi- 
cation about | 70 species are 
described in detail. In half of 
the US some of them will grow 
in your backyard. It’s thickly 
illustrated, too.” 


Bamboo was used to make 
guns in twelfth-century China. 
Metal barrels soon replaced 
bamboo, but the metalwork- 
ers continued long afterwards 
to include the bamboo nodes 
in their designs. 


A highly refined craft in Japan, with myriad traditions and styles, 
bamboo fences seem like a viable business idea in this country, too. 
Elegant designs, carefully photo- 
graphed in color or drawn, are the 
point of this bilingual book. 


The Bamboo Fences of Japan 
Osamu Suzuki & Isao Yoshikawa. 


Graphic-Sha Publishing Co., 1988; 138 
pp. ISBN 4-7661-0474-9 

$44.95 ($48.95 postpaid) from Books 
Nippan, | 123 Dominguez Street, Suite K, 
Carson, CA 90746; 800/562-1410 


Bold dtsu fence with d6buchi 
of stout round bamboo. 
Rydanji Temple, Kyoto. 


The Book of Bamboo 
has reprinted a previously out-o 
said at the time still holds: “This is the consummate guide to bamboo utility — as food, 
as shelter, as landscape, and as a grove of inspiration. Every known 


dy Karcn Van Epcn 


— 


valley for open meetings about successes and problems 


with bamboo businesses and environmental design. In 
the fourth valley scientists will report on their work, 
participating in workshops on the use of bamboo for 
bioremediation, agroforestry, environmental protection, 
and more. All these people will be sharing information 
about this most versatile and important plant, hoping 
to increase its planting worldwide. 


The Fourth World Bamboo Congress is sponsored by the 
International Bamboo Association (IBA), the International 
Network of Bamboo and Rattan (INBAR), and the Envi- 
ronmental Bamboo Foundation (EBF). In Europe and the 
Americas write to Fourth World Bamboo Congress, 849 
Almar Ave., Suite C-272, Santa Cruz, CA, 95050. In Asia, 
Africa and Australia write to EBF, PO Box 196, Ubud 
80571, Bali, Indonesia. 


print jewel. What Kevin Kelly 


The Book of Bamboo 
David Farrelly. Sierra Club 
Books, 1984, 1995; 347 pp. 
ISBN 0-87156-825-X. 

Will be available in June 1995. 
$20 ($23 postpaid) from Sierra 
Club Store Orders, 730 Polk 
Street, San Francisco, CA 94109; 
800/935-1056 


The Bamboo Fences Of Japan... 
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The classic westem 
language text on 
bamboo horticulture 
and botany, this com- 
prehensive study is 
useful for its wealth 
of detail about tax- 
onomy, growth, 
propagation, and cul- 
tivation. F. A. McClure 
is careful to mention 
the different uses he 
has seen for each 
type of bamboo. Lynn 
Clark, an innovative 
botany professor at 
lowa State University, 
outlines new develop- 
ments in bamboo 
since this book 

was first published 
almost thirty years ago. Kudos to the 
Smithsonian for rescuing this 
previously out-of-print book. 


Fig. 86. Ochlandra travancorica: /, leafy flowering branch; 2, culm sheath; 3, pseu- 
dospikelet, showing one keel of the lowermost bract (prophyllum); ¢, the one- 
flowered spikelet, with two bracts still attached, and the flower in anthesis; 
5, 6, bracts; 7, lemma; 8, palea; 9, lodicules; /0, stamen; //, gynoecium; /2, /3, 
stigmas, much enlarged; /¢, fruit, still surrounded by the lemma, palea, and 
bracts. Redrawn from Gamble 1896:PI1. 111. 


The Bamboos 

F. A. McClure. 1966, 1993; 

345 pp. ISBN 1-56098-323-X 

$17.95 ($20.20 postpaid) from Smithsonian 
Institution Press, Dept. 900, Blue Ridge Summit, 
PA 17294; 800/782-4612 


Temperate Bamboo Quarterly 


“A forum for sharing information and views among bambuseros,”’ this 
publication reports on bamboo growing and use in the US and the rest 
of the world. Book reviews, happenings, gardens & nurseries, research, 
and business. 


Temperate Bamboo Quarterly 
Adam & Sue Turtle, Editors. US subscrip- 
tions $24/year (4 issues), Canada & Mexico 
$32/year, other foreign $36/year 

from 30 Myers Road, Summertown, TN 
38483-9768 


RTE 


TEMPERA 


— | The Longsheng area of Guangxi is famed 

its dramatic dragonbacked rice terraces. 

Rising 3,000 feet from the valley floor, the 

3 | paddy fields are the result of 18 generations. 
OF toil by the Zhuang minority people. An 

itl intricate irrigation system of bamboo pipes 


keeps the terraces well watered. 


Skinny Dipping 


Janet Lembke lives her life simultaneously in the 
hard-edged realities of the real world and in a 
mythic world peopled with the likes of elementals, 
naiads, and Aphrodite — equally at home in 
both. Throughout the essays in this book runs the 
mystical thread of water as nurturer, as creator, 
as destroyer, as divider of the quick and the 

dead. A cavern tour becomes a meditation on 

the passage of time, both geological and personal. 
A summer downpour is an affirmation of the 
measureless fertility of the primal coupling that 
brought us all into being. To join her in her musing 
is a joy and a revelation. —Andrea Chase 


In company or alone, | often have no particular des- 
tination in mind but simply ride whatever wave or 
whirlpool sweeps me up. After all, where else but 
in rivering, hitherandthithering imagination do the 
waters of Babylon still rise, or the primal seas of 
Genesis? Where else the River Styx, the reflecting 
pool in which Narcissus adored his image, and the 
salty spate of tears wept by Niobe, who boasted that 
she was more fortunate and fecund than the gods 
and, for such presumption, such overweening pride, 
saw every one of her fourteen children destroyed? 
Where else might a rose bud and sprout at the bot- 
tom of the sea, or a chimney sweep develop gills? 


Come with me. Take off the old habits. Plunge in. 


* 

The tour of wonderland takes us past the shallow 
reflecting pool of Dream Lake; past the intricate fili- 
grees, the layered wedding cakes of Totem Pole 
Valley; past the delicate and never-moving draperies 
of Saracen’s Tent; past the massive Fallen Stalactite, 
which an earthquake shook loose from the ceiling 
seven millennia ago; past the gargantuan columns 

of Giants’ Hall; and into the great room called the 
Cathedral, where electrically activated hammers with 
rubber tips strike formations, selected by an English 
tuning fork, to play slow tunes. We're told that the 
contraption is an organ, but it’s not, for the sound 
does not depend on pipes and air. It’s a percussion 
instrument, a great xylophone, made not of wood 
but petrified water, that covers three acres. 


Shiny 


Skinny Dipping 

(And Other Immersions 

in Water, Myth, and Being Human) 

Janet Lembke. 1994; 177 pp. 

ISBN 1-55821-274-4 

$21.95 ($24.45 postpaid) from 

Lyons & Burford Publishers, 31 W. 21st Street, 
New York, NY 10010; 212/620-9580 
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No Water 


L IKE THE SUN WAS IN 
late Leo, early Virgo the first 
time I saw San Francisco Bay. 
I’d come out of Denver in 

a drive-away four-door 
Oldsmobile, with my motor- 
cycle took to pieces and 
wrapped in tarp in the back 
seat, and everything else I 
owned was stuffed in the 
trunk and all around me in 
the front seat. The car was 
supposed to end up in The : 
City, but I get lost out by 
Livermore somewhere and | 
take the hundred mile 

shortcut up and over Mount 
Hamilton. Too much ditch weed. 
Anyway, I start coming up the 
east side of the Bay, and I know 
that this is where my home is go- 
ing to be because I hit Fremont on 
a Sunday afternoon and right 
there by the freeway is, like, a 
full-tilt drag strip with, like, hun- 
dreds of far out cars and, I swear 
to shit, right overhead are real 
gullwing gliders, man, cruising 
out over the Bay and landing by 
the drag strip. 


So, before I turn in the car, I score 
a little house to rent in Menlo 
Park, by the cemetery. They’Il 
rent right away to an Oldsmobile. 
I unload my stuff into the house, 
take the Olds to The City, put the 
motorcycle together, deliver the 
car to some Arab rental company, 
and putt down to my happy little 
home. In just a couple of days, I 
score a job as veterinarian’s assis- 
tant for a crusty old dude on El 
Camino in Mountain View. It 
turns out I don’t mind shoveling 
dog shit, really, but I totally can 
not handle holding the dogs 
down while the Doc shoots them 
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put them 
away. 
Something 


about their eyes. 


So I pull this trip where I tell the 
vet that California is just too 
much for me, that I miss my fam- 
ily and I’m headed back to Colo- 
rado, and can I please have my 
week’s pay? This guy is so used 
to losing help that he just writes 
the check. No deductions, no 
goodbyes, no nothing. 


There used to be jobs around 
every corner. On the way back to 
Menlo Park I see a Help Wanted 
sign. I park the bike and go over 
and read the fine print that says, 
like, “Janitor needed, easy work, 
low pay,” and gives this phone 
number, which I call and set up 
an appointment for an interview 
the next day at Lee Manor. 


Lee Manor is this hundred-unit, 
three-story, singles’ cinderblock 
studio apartment thing, down 

by the Bayshore in Palo Alto, 
shaped like a horseshoe, with a 
pool in the middle and a rec room 
wedged into the open end. | stash 
the bike a couple of blocks away. 
You never know. 


- . 


The job interview was, like, the 
strangest of trips. This liver-spot- 
ted Chinese dude, Mr. Lee him- 
self, is dressed like some kind of 
Sicilian gangster with a dia- 
mond stick pin and big 
gold pinky ring, sitting 
in the rec room. 
When I come in, he 
offers me a little 
plastic cup of 
chocolate pud- 
ding and we sit 
there eating pud- 
) ding at this, like, 
church table, and he 
doesn’t ask, or say, a 
fucking thing, just stares 
at me, watches me eating 
pudding. I felt like a deer caught 
in headlights, man, until finally 
he says, “Let us walk.” 


g 


I walked. He was, like, ninety 
years old, and had those metal 
taps on the heels and toes of his 
wingtips, so he shuffled, and it 
was fingernails on the blackboard 
stuff. Sounded like somebody 
was dragging a refrigerator down 
the hall. 


So we are standing out by the 
pool, and he is waving his arms 
around his empire and telling me 
to watch the garbage, and skim 
the pool, and water the bamboo, 
(which are these little teenage 
bushes in clay pots all around the 
pool) and paint the rooms when 
somebody moves, and buff the 
hallways, and get three hundred 
dollars a month. Then he glides 
over to a Lincoln Town Car and 
peels out toward downtown Palo 
Alto. I’m hired. 


I never really figured out who 
lived in Lee Manor. Nobody cares 
to meet a custodian. But, like, the 
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first floor was mostly big brown 
guys from junior colleges being 
fattened by Stanford as their foot- 
ball team of the future. Big guys 
produce big garbage. 


And the second floor was a crash 
pad for stewardesses working 
out of SFO. They were slobs, man. 
I mean flight attendants may be 
the super-tidiest of human beings 
when they are at work, but you 
put a couple of them in lounge 
chairs by the pool and they trash 
all of East Palo Alto with their 
damn Pringles cans and wads 

of Kleenex, then they barefoot 

it back to the pad, man, and 

leave the mess for the servants. 
Litterers, man. Get out of an air- 
plane and think the outside world 
is so big they don’t need to hide 
their trash. Nice butts, though. 


And then there was the Artichoke 
Woman on the third floor. I never 


saw her wearing anything but a 
pink chenille housecoat with 
dinglebobs all over it. I think she 
worked nights at Stanford or 
something. Anyway, she was 
goofy, man, like lived on a sched- 
ule where every Tuesday night 
she ate artichokes, then tried to 
run the leaves through the gar- 
bage disposal. You can’t do that. 


The first time I took apart her dis- 
posal and found all that fiber 
wrapped around the works, man, 
I seriously thought that this chick 
had, like, decided against hanging 
herself and had shoved a rope 
down the sink. The second time I 
ask her what she is putting down 
there, and she shows me, so we 
make a deal, man, and every Wednes- 
day morning after that I pick up a 
little plastic sack of artichoke 
leaves from in front of her door. 


First of October I come to work 
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and there is Mr. Lee standing out 
by the pool and staring at the 
pool plants which are nice and 
gold like everything should be by 
the first of October, right? I’m 
from Colorado. How am I sup- 
posed to know that, with enough 
water, you can get concrete to 
bloom all year in California. 


Mr. Lee looks me up and down, 
looks at the plants, looks back at 
me, at the plants, then reaches 
into the breast pocket of his Tai- 
wan suit coat, peels off three hun- 
dred-dollar bills, hands them to 
me, and cans me, saying “You are 
fired, Sir. Somebody no water 
bamboo.” 


JD Smith goes way, WAY back with Whole 
Earth; his name is legend if not legion. He is a 
greatheart, a rednecked Rhodes scholar, a 
househusband, and a hungry writer presently 
sojourning in Weston, Oregon, next door to the 
Blue Mountains. You can reach him through 
WER, if you want to. —JD (no relation) 
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reluctance and a heavy heart. 


utraged refutations, ecstatic syntheses, icy corrections, 
generous compliments, modest proposals and rebellious 
bellowings from readers to editors, writers, and each other. 
* Letters may be edited for space, though we undertake the task with 


Where Did You Get 
Your Axe? 
“These debtors preclude our scorn. 
Did we not underwrite them when 
we were born?” 
—"“Elegy for the Minor Poets,” 
Louis McNeice 


. Baldwin: 
Where did you put your history? 


As one who works with his hands, | 
have long maintained that people in our 
materially rich society need to learn to 
distinguish between tools and machines 
which answer basic needs (and with 
which more complicated tools can be 
made) and tools which exist as ends in 
themselves, or worse, as apparel (the 
sort of tools you are often observed 

to praise, }.). 


The former: axes, saws, hammers, 
mixers, welders, plows, markers, rules, 
lathes, line, etc. with the addition of basic 
“off-the-shelf” materials can be used to 
manufacture — on site, and specific to 
local conditions — many of the artifacts 
of daily life that might otherwise be pur- 
chased prefabricated, and less adapted 
to specific locality. The “consumer” in 
this instance is active in the formulation 
of his or her material economy rather 
than passive in the purchase of pre- 
manufactured designs formulated 

by someone else far away. 


Were we, as an industrial society, to 
slightly reorient our material and ed- 
ucational economies, this could become 
the rule rather than the exception. How 
much more artistically and economically 
empowering to the individual it would 
be (whose labor would begin to mean 
more than simply a job, again) to play an 
active role in shaping and designing the 
things used to satisfy the needs and 
wants of life. 


! thought you understood this. Either 
you do not or the circumstances behind 
your little morality tale (87:16) in which 
you appear before us as hero arises out 
of some personal animosity you bear to- 
ward the speakers you vilify. 
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You ought not hold up to ridicule even 
naive material self-sufficiency until you 
understand how rare the quality is be- 
coming, particularly since all you seem to 
offer us in its place is the fatuous obser- 
vation that most of us have to buy the 
axe we use to cut the notches in the logs 
we are using to build our cabins with. 


I'm enlightened now. I'll go buy my 
house pre-fab. |. Baldwin told me that 
doing it is myself is selfish and won't 
work anyway. 


Dwight Hales 
Haines, Alaska 


| intended no sneer at handworkers (I’m 
one such), but it is well to keep in mind 
where “basic needs” tools and “off-the- 
shelf’ materials come from. | do get 
weary listening to talk of self-sufficiency 
and independence, neither of which can 
be claimed without reverting to living ar- 
rangements seldom seen among even 
the most traditional Inuit. 


Log-stackers and pre-fabbers alike depend 
almost completely on nasty old Western 
Industrial Society, whether they admit 

it or not. —JB 


Smart Highways 


Your warning about smart highways is 
timely. Although the issues you raise 
about reliability and cost are important, a 
principal concern should be surveillance. 
Systems for automatic vehicle identifica- 
tion, justified on the basis of improving 
traffic flow, can be easily adapted to 
track individual vehicles, and are used 
that way already with many taxi, bus, 

and truck fleets. Systems for electronic 
road pricing are likely to redistribute 
costs — and possibly create a new 
bureaucracy — without necessarily 
reducing congestion. The key question 

is why so much effort is being devoted to 
computerisation for road traffic and so 
little for travel by foot, bicycle or train. 


Brian Martin 
Wollongong, NSW, Australia 


Homelessness 
and Horseshit 


I’ve been sitting here checking out these 
books on homelessness (83:75). Won- 
dering how a homeless person would get 
a copy of the “I3 Steps to Recovery”? 

I'll put this in my donation to women’s 
shelter box. 


| turn the page to find a “hobo” ina 
$200 jacket. And a yuppie How to Hobo 
book. I’m sorry, this just struck me as 
very bad taste and offensive. If | share 
this copy in hopes of help | hope it’s not 
to others. And how does that flat broke 
and spendy travel connect? 


| just hope you hired the homeless as 
models. Do you donate your old mags 
to someone? How about one of those 
coats? 


Maui Reader 
Makawao, Hawaii 


Greenhouse 101 


“Climate Change and the Insurance 
Industry” (84:16) is BRILLIANT! 


| remember telling people on Wall Street 
about how they were going to lose their 
shirts investing in nuclear power plants 
(late 1970s). After Three Mile Island, 
about half of them listened. After VWWPPS 
defaulted, everybody listened (WPPS was 
the largest municipal bond default in US 
history, caused by schedule and budget 
problems with Washington state's 
nukes). 


Putting the insurance industry on the 
side of environmental preservation 
would be a major step towards a 
sustainable economy. 


Dave Chapman 
Lee, New Hampshire 


Japan at Random 

The Mayumi Oda piece (84:70) is great, 
and SOOOOO important! Talk about 
an oppressed and downtrodden grass- 
roots activist movement . . . In Japan, 
they tax nonprofits for the first several 
years of operation, and after the way 
Greenpeace was received (admittedly 
that was partly their own fault) it’s 

a wonder they don’t outlaw them 
altogether. 


| met Jay Gluck, the author of Japan In- 
side Out; still kicking although he suffers 
from Parkinson’s disease. That is THE 
japan travel book, it has things you never 
knew you wanted to know in it. Learning 
to Bow is also good; written by one of my 
predecessors in the Japan Exchange 
Teachers’ Program. 
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But you know, | really wish you'd left out 
Dave Barry. It’s full of cheap shots and 
not really suitable reading, | don’t think, 
unless you've been to Japan and have 
your grain of salt handy . . . Of course, 
this might be my personal agenda speak- 
ing. Dave Chadwick has some integrity; 
Barry wrote his book as a publicity stunt 
for his publisher, and makes no bones 
about it — SLEAZY! 


Karen Hawkins 
Brattleboro, Vermont 


The Earth Continues 
Whole, At Least 


The editor survivor rate is getting pretty 
slim: last issue, the wonderful Howard 
Rheingold resigned in favour of the “big- 
ger dream” of John Sumser, who re- 
signed this issue . . . good luck Ruth 


Earth Epilog was so good | convinced a 
half dozen otherwise normal people to 
purchase their own copies. | subscribed 
to CoEvolution Quarterly and so did my 
friends. | am missing a number of back 
issues (sadly mostly numbered among 
“Rare” and “Extinct”) due to unre- 
strained loan and share enthusiasm. 


From time to time, | am not amazed 
when | learn that an interesting new 
acquaintance is also a Whole Earth sub- 
scriber. This is a great notion; all the 
greater for keeping on keeping on lo 
these many seasons. 


So, what is happening with this magazine? 
To paraphrase a} D Smith piece from 
many years past, “don’t Californicate 
[Whole Earth]”. By the way, what’s | D 
up to these days? somebody please ask 
him to tell us some more stories. 


Gate 5 Road 


By the way, what’s with |. Baldwin? Is 
old age sharpening the curmudgeon side 
of his ax? Two issues, two rants: SUV’s 
and “smart” highways. Ho hum. 


Smart highways already exist. They’re 
called railroads. Unfortunately, automo- 
biles don’t adapt well to railroad time- 
tables and manners; smaller, specialized 
hybrids still have potential. 


For most of us country folk, a four 
wheel drive pickup truck is basic trans- 
portation. The station wagon versions of 
our trucks simply allow us to take our 
families with us when we travel. 

By the way, J., I’m glad you’re still part 
of the Whole Earth Review. Curmudgeon 
or no, | still appreciate your presence. 


Peace, Love, and Perseverance, 
Richard Cuyler 
Queensville, Ontario 


Kissane, whoever you are. 


The Last Whole Earth Catalog was my 


beginning. Growing up in a northern 


Ontario farm community wasn’t a way 


or a place to be “tuned in” to the scene 
in California (or anywhere else for that 
matter). The Catalog was like a burst of 


lights in northern Ontario winter night, 


sparkling and shining off snowy delights, 
newly revealed all around me. The Whole 


UPgates and Corrections: WER #84 


* John Singer, who reviewed Monty Levenson’s Tai Hei Shakuhachi Flutes (p. 47), is a 
master teacher, performer, and recording artist of the Japanese shakuhachi flute. He 
can be reached at 510/528-2027. 


¢ The correct address and phone/fax number for The Caretaker Gazette (p. 61) are: 
HC 76 Box 4022, Garden Valley, ID 83622; 208/462-3993. ‘& 


Millennium Whole Earth Catalog Updates and Corrections 


Whole Earth Review began life 
as a tool for keeping The 
Whole Earth Catalog current. 
Herewith, changes to date for 
The Millennium Whole Earth 
Catalog. 


The author of The Ascent of Man (p. 
11) was omitted. It is William Calvin. 


The Breeding Bird Census and Winter 
Bird Population Studies (p. 50) are coordi- 
nated by the Association of Field Orni- 
thologists and the Corneil Lab of Ornithol- 
ogy. Inquiries about either program can 
be directed to the Cornell Lab of Ornithol- 
ogy, 159 Sapsucker Woods Rd., Ithaca, 
NY 14850. Phone: 607/254-BIRD. 


The International Council for Bird Preser- 
vation (p. 50) has changed names. 
They're now called Birdlife International. 


The correct address for Voters for Choice 
(p. 67) is 2604 Connecticut Avenue NW, 
Washington, DC 20008. 


American Friends Service Committee (p. 
69) may be found at 1501 Cherry Street, 
Philadelphia, PA 19102. 

The address for Ambio (p. | 11) is 1041 
New Hampshire Road, PO Box | 897, 
Lawrence, KS 66044. The US subscrip- 
tion rate is $61 /year. 


INFORM, Inc. (Preventing Industrial Toxic 
Hazards, p. | 12, Business Recycling 
Manual, p. | 14) has moved to !20 Wall 
Street, | 6th Floor, New York NY 10005, 
212/361-2400. 


Urban Ecology (p. 126) has moved. Its 
new address is 405 | 4th Street, Suite 701, 
Oakland, CA 94612, 510/251-6330. 


New address for the Grand Traverse Bay 
Watershed Initiative (p. 143) is clo 
Jeanna Paluzzi, Coordinator, 3193 Logan 
Valley Road, Traverse City, MI 49684. 


Plastered Straw Bale Construction (p. 
149) is out of print. Althena and Bill Steen 
have a new book, The Straw Bale 
House, from Chelsea Green Publishing 
Co. under the Real Goods Independent 
Living Books imprint. 1994; 297 pp. ISBN 
0-930031-71-7. $32 postpaid from the 
Steens at The Canelo Project, HC!, Box 
324, Elgin, AZ 85611. 


Taunton Press (Small Houses, p. | 48, 
Fine Homebuilding, p. /52, Fine Gar- 
dening, p. 164) has a new 800 number: 
800/888-8286, Operator 77. 


The correct price for Growing Gourmet 
& Medicinal Mushrooms (p. 69) is 
$39.95 ($44.95 postpaid). 

Fungi Perfecti (p. 169) now has an 800 
number: 800/780-9 | 26. 


The correct title for the item listed as 
“Dartmouth-Sony Series of Decision- 
Support Videodisks” (p. 171) is “Shared 
Decision-making Programs.” The 
address is now PO Box 54570, 
Hanover, NH 03755. 


The correct address for Masquerade 
Books (Sensuous Magic, p. | 94) is 801 
Second Avenue, New York, NY 10017; 
the phone number is 2! 2-986-5 | 00. 


Prima Publishing (How to Persuade 
Your Lover to Use a Condom, p. /95, 
Raising Ethical Children, p. 203, Positive 
Discipline for Teenagers, p. 2/6, Free 
Electronic Networks, p. 26!) has a new 
contact number: 9! 6/632-4000. 


The address for the Human Genome 
Project (p. 234) is now National Center 
for Human Genome Research, 9000 
Rockville Pike, Building 31, Room C35, 
Bethesda, MD 20892; 301/402-901 I. 


The US subscription price for AdBusters 
Quarterly (p. 253) is $18. Airmail subs 
outside the US and Canada are $40. 


Soundprint (p. 258) can now be reached 
via e-mail (soundprint@american.edu) or 
URL (http://soundprint.brandywi 


ican.edu). Cassettes of their programs are 
now $12.50. They have a free catalog. 


Telling the Story (p. 258) is no longer in 
print, nor are cassettes of it available. It is 
has been replaced by Sound Reporting: 
The National Public Radio Guide to 
Radio Journalism and Production, 
Marcus Rosenbaum and John Dinges, eds. 
$38.95 from Kendall/Hunt Publishing 
Company; 800/228-08 | 0 (no cassettes). 
“National Native News” (p. 258) is no 
longer distributed by National Public Ra- 
dio. New NPR programs include “Latino 
USA” and “Living on Earth.” 

Wayside Music (p. 276) should be con- 
tacted by fax: 301/589-1819. 

The name of the first of the Other 

Great Resources on p. 278 was omitted. 


amer- 


It is Semiology of Graphics, by 
Jacques Bertin. 


Macrocosm USA (p. 285) is available 
from the listed retailer, but the book’s 
nonprofit publishers hope that customers 
will contact them directly, at 805/927- 
8030; they do not charge for shipping on 
phone orders. 

New phone number for In Business (p. 
321) is 608/246-3590. Todd Franklin is 
now the editor. 


The Japan Experience (p. 327) has 
ceased publication. 


The Burley Lite Bicycle Trailer (p. 345) 
has been discontinued. The item listed as 
“Burley Lite Tourist Bicycle Trailer” is now 
available as the “Burley d’Lite Cargo Bi- 
cycle Trailer,” for $305. The price of the 
Burley d’Lite Bicycle Trailer is now $375. 


The subscription price for Growing 
Without Schooling (p. 359) is $25. 


The address for The Boundary Waters 
Catalog (p. 346) is 105 N. Central Av- 
enue, Ely, MN 55731. 

SimCity 2000 (p. 363) is now available 
in Windows as well as Mac and DOS 
versions. 

Fringeware (p. 367) has a new phone 
number: 512/323-0039. 

The correct phone number for Transform 
Press (publishers of PIHKAL, p. 370) is 
510/934-4930. 

Anita Susan Brenner was inadvertently left 
off the list of Super-Reviewers (p. 382). 
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THANK YOU. 


Unlike most magazines, Whole Earth Review 
is almost entirely reader-supported. We depend on the extraor- 

dinary encouragement of our Supporting Subscribers. Thank you! 

As a way of acknowledging your crucial importance, we print your il- 

lustrious name and that of your scenic hometown in the magazine (un- 

less you prefer to remain anonymous). Whole Earth Review is published 


by Point Foundation, a 501(c)3 nonprofit corporation. Therefore most 
of your contribution is tax-deductible (check with your tax expert). 


Would you consider joining the folks that make this magazine unique? 
You can support us at any of several levels: 


¢ Perpetual: $10,000/ lifetime. Perpetuals get a set of back issues (as 
complete as we have), two copies of every existing Point book or 
product, and receive their WER in an envelope, air mail, forever (a 
Perpetual subscription can be willed to descendants, or passed on to 
others) — or as long as we are around. And we will gratefully print 
your name here, also forever. 


¢ Angelic: $5,000/ lifetime. Angelic subscribers get two copies of every 
Point book or product, and get their WER in an envelope, air mail, for 
the rest of their life or ours, whichever comes first. And we publish 
your distinguished moniker forever. 


¢ Maniacal: $1000 /lifetime. Maniacs get their WER in a sturdy, attrac- 
tive envelope, air mail, as long as they (or we) live. And your name 
shines on these pages forevermore. 


¢ Munificent: $250/ year. Munificents get their WER in an envelope, 
air mail, for a year, and two copies of whatever books we publish that 
year. Your generosity is trumpeted here for a year. 


e Sustaining: $100/vear. Sustainers get their WER in an envelope, air 
mail, for a year. And their names appear on these pages for that year. 


¢ Retaining: $50/year. Retainers get their WER in an envelope, air 
mail, for a year. We print their names in one issue as an example 
to the potentially generous. 


¢ You may, of course, support us anonymously at any level if you 
prefer that we not enshrine your wonderful name. 


Won't you consider joining our Supporting Subscribers program? 


Perpetual 
Supporter 


Marlon Brando 
Los Angeles, California 


Angelic Supporters 
Grant Abert 

Hillpoint, Wisconsin 
Felix Dennis 

London, England 


Maniacal 
Supporters 
Jaime Lubin Zermefio 
Acosta 
Guadalajara, Mexico 
Cash Adams 
Miami, Florida 
Peter C. Akwai 
Dreieich-Gotzenhain, 
Germany 


£420 


Denise & Norman Alm 
Inchture, Perthshire, 
Scotland 

Kathy Archibald 
Tallahassee, Florida 

August 

Bamboo Flying Water 
New York, New York 

John Perry Barlow 
Pinedale, Wyoming 

Basic Living 

Products, Inc. 
Berkeley, California 

Leona & Bruce 

Baumgart 

Los Gatos, California 

Bonno Bernard 
Davenport, California 

Bernard Bildman 
Birmingham, Alabama 
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Alex Bornstein 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Donna Boyd 
& Gene Combs 
Lexington, Kentucky 
Mark & Amanda Brady 
Atherton, California 
Jim & Anne Bredouw 
Eastsound, Washington 
Stephen & Julie Briggs 
Vienna, Virginia 
Peter Buckley 
Mill Valley, California 
Kelly Celmer 
Cashton, Wisconsin 
Harvey Chang 
Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada 
Polly Cherner 
San Anselmo, California 


Continuous Wave 
Joe S. Coulombe 
Cary, North Carolina 
Jerry Crutcher 
Rockville, Maryland 
W. Dale, Jr. 
Portland, Maine 
Tim Dalmau 
Samford Village, 
Australia 
Lynn Dondero, MD 
Sonoma, California 
Robert Dunn 
Albany, New York 
Editora Espaco 
E Tempo Ltda 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
Hilary Fried 
Huntington, Connecticut 
Alex Funk 
Durham, North Carolina 
Toni Garrett 
Emeryville, California 
David Gotlib 
Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada 
Edward D. Grover 
Rolling Hills Estates, 
California 
Eric Haines 
Ithaca, New York 
Haines Borough 
Public Library 
Haines, Alaska 
Hampshire 
College Frog 
Amherst, Massachusetts 
Stephen F. Haust 
Cookeville, Tennessee 
David & Kay Hines 
Austin, Texas 
Stephen Hodgkin 
Lyneham, Austrialia 
Allen Hogle 
Gualala, California 
Alex Hunt 
Durham, North Carolina 
Harold Hunter 
Alexandria, Virginia 
R.W. Hurd 
Tucson, Arizona 
Michael O. Johnson 
Bremerton, Washington 
Elisabeth Jones 
Berkeley, California 


Mitch Kapor 

Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 
Kinswoman 

Eugene, Oregon 
David Kittrell 

Seattle, Washington 
Kevin J. Kiwak 

Farmington, Connecticut 
Christophe Le Bret 

Paris, France 
Lawrence Lewis 

Sedro Wooley, 

Washington 
In Memoriam 
John Litt 

Love, Cy & Andrew 
James E. Lovelock 

Coombe Mill, 

Cornwall, England 
Lucky Loner of the 
Lurker Legions 
Antoine Maamari 
Paris, France 
Randy Mack 

North Miami Beach, 

Florida 
Jose Marti 

Rio Piedras, Guatemala 
Douglas Martin 

Sausalito, California 
Luther & Gloria McLeod 
La Center, Washington 
Arthur Milholland, MD 

Baltimore, Maryland 
Russ Molari 
Palo Alto, California 
James Moores 
County Clare, Ireland 
Mike Nathan 

Cambridge, 

Massachusetts 
W.K. Nelson 
Kalispell, Montana 
Anne Norcia 

Waynesville, Ohio 
Nothing Matters 
Everything Is Important 
Joshua Notowitz 

Baltimore, Maryland 
Ray Olszewski 
Palo Alto, California 
Gary Owens 

Mountain View, 

California 
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Norman Pease 
Orinda, California 
Tom Peters 
Wells, Vermont 
Plant Just One Tree 
Love, Ma 
Julian Price 
Asheville, North Carolina 
Ron Pruitt 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
].H. Reynolds 
Albuquerque, 
New Mexico 
Pierre A. Rioux 
Minot, North Dakota 
Marcelo C. Rocha 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
Maria Rodale 
Emmaus, Pennsylvania 
John Romkey 
Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 
Jim A. Sanders 
Paia, Hawaii 
The Schumacher Family 
San Diego, California 
Jim Sells 
Corrales, New Mexico 


Norman & Joanna Sher 
Brooklyn, New York 
Virginia L. Smith 
Redford Township, 
Michigan 
Lydia G. Storey 
Dalmatia, Pennsylvania 
Mack Taylor 
Sausalito, California 
Jack Tempchin 
Encinitas, California 
Katherine 
W. Tremaine 
Santa Barbara, 
California 
Bob Wallace 
Seattle, Washington 
S. Ashley Webb 
Palo Alto, California 
Samuel Wigley 
Shreveport, Louisiana 
David Williams 
Leeds, England 
Greg & Pat Williams 
Gravel Switch, 
Kentucky 


]. Kirk Wood 
Malibu, California 
Ye Olde Tooth Fairye 
Birmingham, Alabama 
and fourteen anonymae 


Munificent 
Supporters 


Martin E. Adler 
APO, AP 
Preston Balkes 

Beverly Hills, California 
Anita Susan Brenner 
Pasadena, California 
Tamara Celine 
Duvall, Washington 
Gisela & David Gamper 
Kingston, New York 
Michael Glancy 
Wilmington, 

North Carolina 
Richard Kent 
Laramie, Wyoming 
David Kent 
Cali, Colombia 
Richard Leopold 
Northbrook, Illinois 
Bill Mayben 
Concord, California 


While we love you for having purchased this issue of WER, for truly 
embarrassing doglike drooly affection you have to buy a subscription. 


You will do well out of the transaction. You won’t miss an issue (we 
are admittedly easy to miss on the newsstand because we’ re indefin- 
able, ad-free, and quarterly). You'll save a dollar an issue, cash. You 
will save shoe leather, gasoline, your sweet nature. And some day 
when you are starving for something swell to read, lo: WER will 

be there in your mailbox, wahoo. 


The deal helps us because we make more money, more promptly, 
from subscriptions than from newsstand sales. With this money we 
make more issues of WER, rather than growing swollen and indolent, 
so far. We want your money so as to pay writers and artists better, to 
print on decent recycled (more expensive) paper, and to keep together 
the casual worldwide affiliation of experts, experimenters, and low- 
profile greathearts who are our constituents and our contributors. 


A subscription to WER is essentially a riskless proposition: cancel if 
we disappoint you, and we'll refund your leftover money. 


Money isn’t the point of WER. Because that’s so, this magazine is 
chronically skint. Your subscription (and gift subs for your friends) 
will help to keep us poor but stable. Stable means we can plan ahead 
better, and stable is very popular with the printers and other folks we 
transact business with. Conversely, chronic instability and just a little 
bad luck could mean that some day you might look for WER in vain: 


we'd be gone forever. 


That’s as much pressure as | can bring to bear. Please subscribe. © 


Paul Selkirk 

North Reading, 
Massachusetts 
Joe Weisman 

San Francisco, California 


Sustaining 
Supporters 
Jean Kennedy 
Alexander 
Somerset, New Jersey 
David A. Brown 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Sekai Chideya 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Steve Church 
Avon Lake, Ohio 
Roger Easton 
Scottsville, New York 
Martin Feeney 
Pacific Row, California 
Michael & Amy Finn 
Belton, Texas 
Elaine Fontana 
Kelseyville, California 
Robert Franklin 
Creston, North Carolina 
Steve Gildersleeve 
Duluth, Minnesota 
Andrew & Judy Green 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Ted Kaehler 
Palo Alto, California 
Walter Kleeman, Jr. 
High Point, 
North Carolina 
Stan Leopard 
Cupertino, California 
Chuck Lundgren 
Chico, California 
David Miller 
Berkeley, California 
Charles L. Nunu 
Prangins, Switzerland 
Peter Outerbridge 
New York, New York 
Lyle Poncher 
Los Angeles, California 
Mark Rance 
Los Angeles, California 
Thomas F. Riesing 
New York, New York 
E.K. Robertson 
Bethesda, Maryland 
Bianca Troll 
Chicago, Illinois 


Gate 5 Road ALN 


Janice Tucker 
Altadena, California 
Miss |.M. Tuff 
Tokyo, Japan 
Jean Ann Tyler 
Sacramento, California 
Leif Vilibald 
Zurich, Switzerland 
C. Allen Waddle 
Santa Monica, California 
John F. Warren 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
and three anonymae 


Retaining 
Supporters 
Eric Allen 
Long Beach, California 
Frank Bernstein 
Hod Ha Sharon, Israel 
Greg Chapman 
Long Beach, California 
Richard R. Dewees 
Westchester, 
Pennsylvania 
C. Donnelly & B. Betz 
Dexter, Michigan 
Richard Fritzson 
Paoli, Pennsylvania 
Phoebe Holzinger 
Casper, Wyoming 
Michael Jeffrey 
Barron, Alaska 
Stefan Jones 
Locust Valley, New York 
Michael A. Klingbeil 
Roseville, Michigan 
Bruce Krebs 
Washington, 
District of Columbia 
Robert |. MacCoun 
EI Cerrito, California 
Keith D. Maw 
Bothell, Washington 
Tom McPhillips 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
Steve Myers 
Vancouver, Washington 
David C. Newkirk 
Warrenville, Illinois 
}. Cyril Stewart 
Nashville, Tennessee 
Ted Wachtel 
Pipersville, Pennsylvania 
Wesley Wynens 
Decatur, Georgia 
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Gossip 


Hey, we’re still alive! Supreme success. orders, we've sold more than 5,000 the board in November; Ty Cashman 
1994 was an exciting, harrowing, exu- MWECs through our office, at five was elected in January. Welcome, Ty! 
berant, depleting, inspirational and ex- times the return of bookstore roy- At the same time, we're sorry to see 
hausting year for Whole Earth. We're alties. Mary Mair, and the Human Tano Maida step down, and grateful 
Resources Department at Odwalla for his service through a difficult year. 


glad to be done with it. The air at Gate 
Five Road is supercharged with pure 
stoke as we walk out into the new day. 


Beverages, ordered 225 copies as hol- 


As you may have noticed, we've in- 
iday presents for Odwalla employees. 


dulged in a brief flirtation with display 


It feels good! We've been through a Thank you! We still need to scramble, —_ advertising. We all have to try new 

lot, and somehow we're still pushing but your generosity has bought us things every once in a while, but the 
on together. several crucial months’ time. flirtation is ending with this issue. Many 
The last gasp of August saw one of Another major breakthrough came readers were incensed by the decision 
those recurrent agonizing moments in December, when we received a - take advertising. And to do “i right, 
that we hope are unique to Whole $20,000 grant from the Flow Fund. we'd have to werent an advertising 
Earth: we had to decide whether we This fine organization supports non- department. We're not ready, and 
were dead or alive. (The last time our _ profit endeavors and groups that work = 4Y Never be. 

circumstances demanded this decision, to heal and protect rivers and other One Monday afternoon in October, 
the result was The Millennium Whole natural flows of water in California. J. Baldwin returned to the office from 
Earth Catalog.) Once again, the staff We knew that this issue of Whole Earth the Ecological Design Conference, held 
voted in favor of denial and worked Review would focus on water, and it at Esalen on the Big Sur coast. | had 
the month of September as volunteers. | seemed a good match. never seen J. so inspired. With fire 
Our money situation began to stabilize = arye got a new circulation director! in his eye, he described the Big Sur 


Declaration — a covenant drafted by 
the eminent practitioners of ecological 
design. (Not coincidentally, many of 


thanks to early Catalog orders and Meg Clark, late of Utne Reader, has 
diligent hacking at the entanglements a strong background in circulation 


of WER circulation. And we put management. (She is also the billiards 


out Issue 84. champ of the Sunset District.) There them have aired their ideas in Whole 
In December, we wrote readers to have been changes on Point Founda- Earth publications over the past couple 
ask for help in bridging the months tion’s board of directors, too. | joined Ff decades.) The conference concluded 


between our present hardscrabble ex- 


istence and next summer, when (we READER SERVICES: HOW TO .... 


hope) there'll be royalties from the 


Millennium Whole Earth Catalog. What Subscribe to WER Change Your Address 
friends we have! Direct-mail experts Subscription rates are as follows: $20/! year | Moving? Send us your old address, new 
consider a four- or five-percent return (4 issues), $35/2 years (8 issues), and $52/3 address, and date effective, preferably six 


to be very good; by mid-January, our years (| 2 issues). Additional postage outside — weeks in advance. The Post Office is not 
mailing of 20,000 had yielded nearly the US is $8/year to Canada and Mexico (in- obliged to forward Second Class mail. 

: “upapiaee cludes GST) and $1 5/year (air mail) all other 
2,000 responses. And they're still foreign. Please inquire about agency rates. Find Us in Indexes 


pouring in (hint: it’s still not too late). ; WER is indexed by Access: the Supplemen- 
Whole Earth Review Customer Service: tary Index to Periodicals, Alternative Press 


PO Box 3000, Denville, NJ 07834. Index, Magazine Index, Consumers Index 
g “ — P 800/783-4903; 201/627-2427, Humanities Index, Book Review Index, Aca- 
tions, and gave gift subscriptions. You M-T-Th 9-8 EST: W-F 9-5 EST. Fax: demic Index, Academic Abstracts, Health 
enclosed notes with cheer, encourage- 201/627-5872. Email: wer@wellsf.ca.us Source, and General Periodical Index. 


ment, and ideas. You reminded us how 
much the Whole Earth community 


Order Back Issues 


Resolve Sub Questions See page | 26 for prices and availability. 


means to you, and why we work 

If you have any questions regarding your own Back issues are also available on microfilm 
Pp or your gift subscriptions, please write or call ang gs xerographic reprints through Uni- 

Gifts ranged from an anonymous $2 us right away, and weil do whatever we can versity Microfilm International, Serials Bid 


to help. If possible, please provide us with Coordinator. 300 Zeeb Road Ann Arbor 


to a check for £3,500 (thanks, and a 
MI 48106. 


heavenly welcome to cur new Angelic 
Subscriber, Felix Dennis of London,. 
England). “S Ain’t Claus” of address 
“Yonder” sent a postal money order 


for $400. 


Between this mailing and phone-in 
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with the formation of a multidis- 
ciplinary Ecological Design Institute. 
You'll hear more about this; see 

p. 44 for details on the Institute’s 
conception. 


Further J. Baldwin news: he'll be 

the shepherd of a new WER domain 
on eco-design. He’s writing a book on 
modern applications of Buckminster 
Fuller’s ideas (Fuller’s work was fifty 
years ahead of its time). The book 
will be out early in ’96 from John 
Wiley and Sons. |B is one of the main 
players in Chris Zelov’s inspiring and 
strongly recommended video docu- 
mentary Ecological Design (reviewed in 
WER 84, p. 90) — as is Jaime Lerner, 
mayor of Curitiba, Brazil (see pp. 
58-59 of this issue). 


Robert Dawson’s compelling photo- 
graphs (inside front cover) are part 
of the Water in the West Project. It’s 
the most ambitious landscape-related 
photo project since the New Deal 
documentary works of the 1930s. 
Dawson and writer Ellen Manchester 
first envisioned the project on their 


honeymoon, during which they toured 
toxic sites in the western United 
States. In 1989 the couple assembled 

a core group of eight photographers 
who shared their belief about water: 
that the way it’s been used and abused 
is emblematic of complex cultural at- 
titudes that have brought us to the 
brink of ecological disaster. The group 
has produced two books: A River Too 
Far: The Past and Future of the Arid West 
and Arid Waters: Photographs from the 
Water in the West Project (1991 and 
1992, respectively; both published by 
University of Nevada Press). Dawson 
and Manchester can be reached at 
415/337-5422, or at 246 Ney Street, 
San Francisco, CA 941 12. 


Everything seems to be coming along 
rather well. Whole Earth buckled 
down to the basics and with your help, 
made it through the chasm. We're en- 
ergized and moving! Thanks again for 
your support and goodwill. 

—Ruth Kissane 


Rent Our Mailing List 
Occasionally we make our mailing list avail- 
able to companies offering goods or services 
we feel would be of interest to our readers. 
If you do not wish to receive these mailings, 
please contact Customer Service and let us 
know. If you wish to have your name taken 
off other companies’ mailing lists, please 
write to: Mail Preference Service, c/o DMA, 
Box 9008, Farmingdale, NY | | 735-9008. 


Our readers’ concerns range from the envi- 
ronmental and technological to the political 
and personal. If you are interested in renting 
our mailing list, please contact Valerie 
Hutchinson at be ic Usts 415/381-0553. 


should be sent.to 


Cope with Sales Tax 

Our review access format gives list and post- 
paid price (list plus postage and handling). 
Depending upon where you live, and upon 
where they have their operations, many pub- 
lishers and mail-order companies now charge 
your state's sales tax on mail-order sales. 
This is so complex, varied, and changeable 
that we have decided against including a tax 
figure with each review. However, if you do 
not send the tax, your order may be delayed 
while the publ isher writes back 


Reprint 
We allow reprints small fogho non- 
profi it classroon#and community use 
charge. There is nO. n€ed to #equest permis 


sion. While,wé appretiate’ being informed of 


the LO’ our material is put we will 
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The Unclassifieds 


ASTHMA PREVENTION and CURE — | am seek- 
ing books, articles, personal insights and testi- 
mony from asthmatics who will fill out and return 
my questionnaire. J. Hepler, 292 Haydenburg Rad., 
Whitleyville, TN 38588 


OPEN RELATIONSHIPS, GROUP MARRIAGE, 
intimate friendship. Interested? Discreetly contact 
others. SASE for details. Current issue $4.00. 
Touchpoint, P.O. Box 408-RW, Chloride, AZ 
86431 


URBAN BATS— FRIEND OR FOE? Intimate look 
at the world’s largest urban colony of Mexican 
Freetail Bats. Spectacular 22 minute educational 
video. $19.95 +S/H. 1-800-697-2391. 


FLATIRON, NATIONAL ZEIDLER, STELLING, 
MARTIN, RICH 7 TAYLOR, GIBSON, STIVER, 
GUILD, DEERING, REITER, COLLINGS, BREED- 
LOVE, SANTA CRUZ, much more, in stock now 
at the best prices. World’s largest fretted instru- 
ments store. Free discount catalogs. ELDERLY 
INSTRUMENTS 1100 N. Washington, POB 
14210-DR30, Lansing, MI 48901 517-372-7890. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW to our monthly used and vin- 
tage instrument list with hundreds of quality instru- 
ments at down-to-earth prices. $7.50/year ($15.00 
overseas). Current issue free on request. ELD- 
ERLY INSTRUMENTS 1100 N. Washington, POB 
14210-DR30, Lansing, MI 48901 517-372-7890. 


MAGIC MUSHROOM SPORES. Fertile spore 
prints of Hawaiian Copelandia Cyanescans, 
Panaeolus and Psilocybes. Specializing in the 
blue staining genera. Fresh hybrid Hawaiian 
Woodrose seeds. Catalog $2.00. Pacific Exotic 
Spora P.O. Box 11611-WE Honolulu, HI 96828. 


THE READING TUTOR Teach your child to read 
with individualized reading kits designed by certi- 
fied master teachers. Cassette, activities, word 
lists, more! $9.95. 1-800-557-0877. 


THE ENTHEOGEN REVIEW— A quarterly ethno- 
botanical update. For a sample review copy, 
please send a long SASE to: P.O. Box 778, El 
Rito, NM 87530 


OUT YOUR BACKDOOR. Magazine of informal 
adventure, DIY culture. Savvy, friendly stories 
about biking, boating, travel, etc. $8/4 issues: 
4686 W. Meridian Rd., Williamston, Mi 48895. 


LIVING FREE newsletter. For freedom-seekers, 
homesteaders, survivalists, libertarians, anar- 
chists, outlaws. Lively, unique. $12.00 for 6 is- 
sues, sample $2.00. Box 29-WER, Hiler Branch, 
Buffalo, NY 14223. 


MARTIN GUITARS— Find out why we’re the 
world’s largest Martin guitar dealer. Free discount 
catalog. ELDERLY INSTRUMENTS 1100 N. 
Washington, POB 14210-DO30, Lansing, MI 
48901 517-372-7890. 


BACK ISSUES FOR SALE: extinct, rare, endan- 
gered. Shannon (615) 537-9432. 


GREAT RUBBER STAMPS. $1 for catalog. Blue 
Moon Company. PO Box 305, Arcata, CA 95521 


PSYCHEDELIC ATHLETES! Author seeks per- 
sonal stories about athletic/somatic performance 
enhanced by psychedelics: dancers, rock climb- 
ers, surfers, team sports, etc. Anon. guaranteed. 
PSI 4712 45th S.W. Seattle, WA 98116 
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BELIZE RAINFOREST EXPEDITIONS. Come ex- 
plore the jungle with us. We are inexpensive and 
experienced. Group charters welcome/ encour- 
aged. Worker owned. BRE, POB 153, Punta 
Gorda, Belize, C.A. Ph 011(501) 7-22891 Fax 
011(501) 722962 


MISSION QUEST TM. FREE report on discover- 
ing your unique mission in life. (206) 860-7161 


CHANTS, PERCHANCE? Celebrate your next 
special occasion with a custom-made chant! 
Melody line plus words, on cassette, $30. Send 
description. CHANTS! PO Box 635 Roosevelt, NJ 
08555 


GENUINE CHRISTIAN HEALING is founded on 
the principle of man’s God-given dominion over 
the earth and his inherent exemption from all evil. 
Its successful practice depends on the proper un- 
derstanding and application of divine law. “The 
Healing Truth: God’s Law,” is an in-depth Bible 
commentary which explains this law and its appli- 
cation to healing clearly and simply. It includes 
also a clear-cut example of the six prayerful steps 
to effective Christian Healing taught by Christ 
Jesus. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send $14.95 to 
RANDALL ENTERPRISES, 5405 Alton Pkwy. 
Suite 5-A482, irvine, CA 92714 714-857-4849 


MATH FOR VISUAL-KINESTHETIC LEARNERS 
K-8 + algebra MATH-U-SEE. Free catalog & info 
1-800-338-9939 


YOU CAN HELP! Individual in Mexico establishing 
library for small pueblo. Books, magazines, news- 
letters, catalogs, maps—regarding organic farm- 
ing, seeds, reforestation, water purification, solar 
power, computers, Native American art, medicine, 
etc. New or used. Illustrations helpful. Addresses 
of responsible organizations in Mexico would be 
wonderful. Send what you can: Agustin Vasquez 
Martines, attention Sean Darling, Apartado Postal 
#246, 71982 Puerto Escondido, Oaxaca, Mexico. 


MINIMIZE YOUR IMPACT ON GAIA 


BEAUTIFUL OLYMPIC PENINSULA! Buy land in 
God’s Country. Free real estate information, Port 
Townsend, Washington area. Call Tim Horvath, 
Realty World 1-800-585-1448 or Fax 1-206-385- 
3512 


WHEN WAVY GRAVY SAYS “TOWARD THE 
FUN” HE MEANS JUST THAT! Winnarainbow for 
Adults is a week long workshop and non-stop 
good time! Our professional staff offers classes in 
juggling, clowning, stilt-walking, unicycling, stage 
performance, mask making and much more. A 
host of theater and art skills are geared for both 
the accomplished artist and total beginner. Activi- 
ties range from physically demanding to “no 
sweat.” Last year’s campers ranged in age from 
18 to 74. Wavy is the Workshop Director and 
teaches daily classes in improvisation. You'll ex- 
perience everything from a mini-rock concert to a 
meditative labyrinth on 500 wooded acres in 
Laytonville, California. There’s a three acre lake 
for swimming, and a 350 foot world class 
waterslide. Housing is in tipis. Camp dates are 
June 19th to 25th. Cost is $450.00. “Big fun or 
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LETTER?’ links astrologically compatible, growth 
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¢ Unclassifieds are $2 per word, $50 minimum. You count them and 


send us payment with the ad copy. We can’t bill: payment must ac- 
company the ad. We'll all be happier if your copy is neat and deci- 
pherabie and comprehensible. 


* The first few words in your ad will be in capital letters. That’s the 
extent of the graphic treatments we can undertake. 


* To run a repeat ad: Multiply your ad payment times the number of is- 
sues in which you want the ad to run. Send in that amount and we 
will print the same ad that many times. If you decide to repeat 
your ad after it has run, or if you wish to make a change in the 
copy, you must submit the ad again. 


¢ The deadline is April 14, 1995 for WER 84. Ads received after the 
deadline will be held for the following issue. 


° We reserve the right to refuse any advertisement. 
* We print ads in the order received. “Unclassifieds” means “no categories.” 


¢ Mail ad and payment (made out to Whole Earth Review) to WER 
Unclassifieds, PO Box 38, Sausalito, CA 94966. Please include your 
phone number with your ad order. 


SINGLE SCIENCE/NATURE ENTHUSIASTS are 
meeting through Science Connection. Contact us 
for info: 1-800-667-5179; e-mail: 
71554.2160 @compuserve.com. 


ORGANIC SPECIALTY FOODS BY COTTAGE 
CRAFTERS. Also organic coffees, herb teas, and 
incense, 5 varieties green tea, beer-making kits. 
Potpourri spices at wholesale prices! NorthStar, 
6850 Colburn-Culver, Sandpoint iD 83864. 208- 
263-7108. 


ABORTING OURSELVES SAFELY! Bibliography 
of information on Menstrual Extraction, herbal 
and vitamin abortion, etc. $5.00 and SASE to: 
AUTONOMY, PO Box 591, Chilmark, MA 02535. 


NATIONAL PARK JOBS— Tour guide, dude 
ranch, host(ess), instructor, lifeguard, hotel staff, 
trail maintenance, firefighter, + volunteer & gov- 
ernment positions available. Excellent benefits 
+ bonuses! Apply now for best positions. Call: 
1-206-545-4804 ext N9098 


QUONSET HUTS. All steel. Easy to erect. Higher 
inside wall clearance. 20 year warranty. Sample 
sizes: 25x30, 30x40, 40x50. Large discounts on 
certain sizes. Free storage. 1-800-465-1544. 


MACRO LINK. Connect with macrobiotic singles 
who share compatible lifestyles, values, etc. Con- 
fidential. Information: P.O. Box 214-WE, Mt. 
Shasta, CA 96067. 


SUPERLEARNING! Triple fast, endorphin-pow- 
ered learning/training! Stressless! Supercharge 
mind/memory/health potentials. Discover: neuro- 
acoustic Superlearning Music; high-frequency 
sound, “memory pollution” busters; Superlearning 
Languages learning-disability breakthroughs. 
FREE book/tape offers! Superlearning, 1290 West 
11th Ave., #105-WER, Vancouver, Canada V6H 
1K5. (604) 736-5287. FAX (604) 734-6909. 


THE HUMAN NATURE OF BIRDS: A Scientific 
Discovery with Startling Implications, a Penguin 
paperback by noted research psychologist T.X. 
Barber. Vehemently attacks the accepted notion 
that birds are instinctual and robotic. Synthesizes 
numerous research projects and concludes birds 
are aware, intelligent, and have individual person- 
alities— shockingly like people. “A lively introduc- 
tion to research on avian intelligence that builds to 
a passionate cry for a revolution in human 
thought.” — Kirkus Reviews. “Offers beguiling 
evidence... The abilities of the birds he writes 
about are astonishing."— New Scientist. “Well 
reasoned and heavily documented...very thought- 
ful...will appeal widely.”— Library Journal. “...after 
| read it, | realized that what goes through my mind 
when | look at a bird has been radically changed.” 
— Whole Earth Review. $10.95 at bookstores, or 
directly from Penguin Books 1-800-253-6476. 


AUTO ENGINE DESIGN. Smogless, economic, 
gasoline-fueled. Keeps going long after electric 

vehicles have stopped for a charge. Send $5 for 
tech info and patent copy. “Quenchfire,” 537 9th 
St., Santa Monica, CA 90402. 


LAND AVAILABLE, 80 acres woodland for 
$65,000, Western Massachusetts, high, remote. 
Develop for Co Housing, commune, or... Lee 
Haring, 60 Plaza Street, #1M, Brooklyn, NY 11238. 


CAPITAL SCIENCE! NEWSLETTER covers Co- 
evolving American Public Science and Politics. 
$25/yr. Sample $2. POB 65065, Washington, 
D.C. 20035. 


ESP, BIOELECTRICITY, MICROWAVE HEAR- 
ING Introduction, comprehensive booklist...$1.00, 
$2.00 foreign. RESEARCH ASSOCIATES, P.O. 


BOX 3583F, BOYNTON BEACH, FL 33424-3583. 


ORGANIC AND MACROBIOTIC NATURAL 
FOODS. FREE CATALOG. Over 1200 natural 
products shipped to your door. MOUNTAIN ARK 
TRADING CO. P.O. BOX 3170, FAYETTEVILLE, 
AR 72702-3170 800-643-8909 


FREE MARGARITA JELL-O RECIPE. SASE, 
Margarita, BOX 17340, Anaheim CA 92817. 


URINE TESTING 250 legal medications cause 
false positives. Protect your civil liberties. Free 
info 24 hours. 800-480-2468 


NATURAL AMERICAN SPIRIT TOBACCO and 
cigarettes. 100% free of chemical additives. If you 
use tobacco the way Native Americans intended, 
or if you smoke out of choice rather than 
habit...here is an alternative you should try. By 
sending $1 for each sample pack of your choos- 
ing— FILTER; NON-FILTER; FILTER-MENTHO- 
LATED; AND/OR POUCH OF LOOSE TO- 
BACCO— you certify that you are of legal age to 
purchase tobacco products, and we'll ship your 
sample order the way we receive it. Please: No 
requests for multiples of the same item. POB 


25140, Sample Request Dept. WER 17, Santa Fe, 


NM 87504. Charge telephone sample orders 
($4.00) to MC/V 1(800)332-5595 


SURGEON GENERAL’S WARNING: 
Quitting Smoking Now Greatly Reduces 
Serious Risks to Your Health. 


AT THE GATE links compatible singles sharing 
attitudes on holistic living, ecology, peace, per- 

sonal growth. Nationwide. Since 1985. Free de- 
tails. Box 09506-WER, Columbus, OH 43209 


BEER-MAKING KITS, chilies, incense, potpourri, 
botanicals, spices, tea, coffee, oils, organic spe- 
Cialty foods. North Star Farms, 6850-WER 
Colburn-Culver, Sandpoint, ID 83864. 1-800-80- 
TASTE. 


“COMPOST HAPPENS” Faster and easier with 
“The Tumble Bug.” The original rolling composter. 
100% recycled materials. 5 year warranty. Con- 
tact Greg Orth, P.O. Box 1062, Nederland, CO. 
80466. Phone: 303/473-4456. 


RANDOM ELECTRONIC WISDOM QUOTA- 
TIONS! Go To The Mountain will be the most in- 
teresting thing on your computer! Most software 
supports doing. Go To The Mountain supports be- 
ing. Beautiful color graphics. Incredible gift. 
$17.95 ea. (CA residents add 7.25% tax.) Specify 
Mac or Windows. Quotidian, Box 1472, Santa 
Rosa, CA 95402 707-824-0133. 


ACUPUNCTURE WITHOUT NEEDLES! Treat 
aches and pains with amazing crystal spark. Send 
sase for free information. BAM. 6680 Alhambra 
Avenue, Box 123, Martinez, CA 94553. 


DIET COFFEE! Contains chromium chelavite, vi- 
tamins, minerals. Benefits energy level, blood 
sugar metabolism cholesterol level! Guaranteed! 
Sample: $2.00 W-Laugeson, 835 West 8th, Up- 
land, CA 91786 


AUTOMATIC FERTILIZING INVENTION 
Attaches to hose, sprinklers or drip systems. 
Guaranteed greener grass! Ease use. Won't burn 
grass! Brierli, 734 Boulder, #369-W, Henderson, 
NV 89015. 


ETHNOBOTANICALS AND SHAMAN PLANTS/ 
SEEDS: Daturas, henbanes, poppies, cacti, bella- 
donnas, heirloom vegetables. Catalog $2. Horus 
Botanicals, HCR 82 Box 29, Salem, AR 72576 


THOUSANDS OF SPORTS CARDS from mid- 
80’s to early-’90’s. Many hockey and baseball 
greats. Good prices. Call Jesse at 415/389-1264 
or write: 386 Pine Hill Rd. #4, Mill Valley, CA 94941 


BACK ISSUES FOR SALE CHEAP: 8-10, 16, 20- 
26, 28-43. $350. James Romer, HC60, Box 50, 
Charlestown, NH 03603 


TRADITIONAL CHILDREN’S STORIES: PC inter- 
active multimedia. Sensitively told, skillfully illus- 
trated. Catalog: Tellitagan, 1200W South 5th, 
Austin, TX 78704. 512/444-3011. 


FINE HERBAL EXTRACTS. Free brochure. 
Yellow Emperor, Inc., Box 2631. Eugene, 
Oregon, 97440. 


BACK ISSUES CO-EV AND WER; complete 
set of original issues except #1 (bound photo- 
copy). Duplicate copies of #3, 13, 15, 16, 

19, 44, 82. Good condition. $500/ail. 

JOHN HAAG, 2920 S. Lafayette Dr., 
Englewood, CO 80110 (303) 789-3742 


ifip96 @ act.acs.org.au 
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BACK ISSUES BACK ISSUES BACK ISSUES 


Just like fine wines and gunpowder, Whole Earth Review gets... more so... 
with the passage of time. (The staff tends to let their WERs age gently in a heap 
on the bathroom floor, reading off the bottom or as whim dictates.) The follow- 
ing vintages are still to be found down the Point Foundation cellar, but they 


won't be around forever! 


84. Winter 1994 — Peter Warshall 
maintains that the insurance industry man- 
ifests an ancient, essential human network; 
Greenpeace drafts insurers to fight global 
warming. Is the universe a living member 
of a still-evolving species? Interviews with 
Pete Seeger and with Helen Nearing; David 
Chadwick’s lightning tour of Japan; Craig 
Childs’s climbing, crawling, muttering tour 
of Canyonlands. $10. 


83. Summer 1994 — Brian Eno on a new 
theory of music; Stewart Brand’s How Build- 
ings Lear; family epistemology clinics; tab- 
loids as the modern perpetuators of myth. 
Also: “Making the Price of Technology 
Visible,” by Howard Rheingold. $10. 


82. Spring 1994 — Kevin Kelly’s recipe 
for a lively universe; Robert Rossney ex- 
piates the Luddites; an Aussie crank’s 
sustainable New Guinea sawmill; rescuing 
throwaway food; perilous meditation, sin- 
ister dharma, holy curiosity, and pothole 
obsessions. 1993 Index. $10. 


81. Winter 1993 — Child molestation: 
predation and community response, psy- 
chiatric coercion and false memory. White 
expropriation of Indian religions. Sustain- 
ability versus EC agribusiness-as-usual in 
France. A technoiogical Event comparable 
to the emergence of human life. Living gay 
in China. $10. 


80. Fall 1993 — Trees are the shape 

of the universe, and the path of life is 
arboreal. Irascible, knowledgable views 
on health care reform; a privacy toolkit. 
An aikido master discusses horsemanship, 
love, and common endeavor. Family life 
with an autistic child. Stephanie Mills on a 
piece of Michigan northwoods that was 
never cut for timber. $10. 


79. Summer 1993 — Twenty-fifth 
anniversary issue: Stewart Brand, guest 
editor. “Unthinkable” futures, by Brian Eno 
and Kevin Kelly; Bruce Sterling assassinates 
the traditional story form; Jaron Lanier on 
performing music in virtual reality; Kevin 
Kelly on digital encryption technology; 
new work by R. Crumb. $10. 


78. Spring 1993 — Real-Life Women: 
childbirth taletellers, thrift-shop brawlers, 
leather dykes, nuns, hymnists. Fiction in- 
volving birth, bulls, and angels. Romance 
novels defended; Mark Twain kneecaps 
Fenimore Cooper; fever dreams in the 
Himalayas. 1992 index. $10. 


76. Fall 1992 — Post-Darwinian evo- 
lutionary theory; artificial life, benign and 
malevolent; redirecting the military and in- 
telligence structures; identifying dysfunction 
in organizations; the Seva Foundation and 
the way to do good; computational chem- 
istry and multipurpose molecules; native 
American petroglyphs in L.A. County. $10. 


75. Summer 1992 — Empathy, con- 
sensus, and consciousness; a crosscultural 
wedding in Cameroon; spirituality and 
feminism in Islam and Judaism; Huichol 
Indian peyoteros and Mayan healing; a Big 
Sex Section; Invisible Literature (a treat 
for the back-alley semiotician). $10. 


74. Spring 1992 — Women’s wisdom 
from Z Budapest and Paula Gunn Allen; 
pagan zines; reflections of an outlaw vol- 
unteer; fighting for the forests: negotiating 
tactics, tools and resources for forest ac- 
tivists; robot Olympics; Brian Eno on world 
music; the coevolution of governance; 
reviews of maps and atlases. $10. 


73. Winter 1991 — Questioning tech- 
nology: Jerry Mander, Langdon Winner, 
Howard Levine, Peter Calthorpe, J. Bald- 
win, Ivan Illich, Amory and Hunter Lovins, 
William Calvin, and others. $10. 


71. Summer 1991 — Global and local 
electronic networking by citizen activists; 
interviews with Wendy Doniger and James 
Hillman; storytelling, from multimedia to 
native American traditions; “Snake Talk,” 
by Anne Herbert; Lara Owen on men- 
struation; Ecuadorian shaman Mercedes 
Mamallacta. $10. 


70. Spring 1991 — A nationwide in- 
formation and communication network; 
access to political tools and to poetry; the 
Gesundheit Institute; do-it-yourself eclipse 
prediction, by William Calvin; Cyberthon 
1.0. Plus Wavy Gravy, Will Baker, Robert 
Bly, Gore Vidal. $10. 


67. Summer 1990 — Biosphere Il; arti- 
ficial ecology and flocking robots; the solar- 


‘powered cottage; a book Stewart Brand 


won't write; rats as houseguests. $10. 


66. Spring 1990 — Helping Nature Heal: 
the nitty-gritty of successfully restoring 
natural environment, from savannas to old 
mine pits to forest creeks. Also: a crime 
lab for animals; nonviolent witness/escorts 
in Central America. $10. 


65. Winter 1989 — The Global Teen- 
ager, a first-hand report from around the 
world; rock’n’roll revolution in the Baltic 
states; how to teach English in Japan; spon- 
taneous healing and miracle cures; a free 
worldwide computer network. $10. 


62. Spring 1989 — John Todd on 

applied ecology; a revival of the Goddess; a 
flourishing cooperative movement in Spain; 
environmental idealism in Costa Rica; a 
section on feminist journals; Malcolm 
Wells, Will Baker, Pliny Fisk Ill. $10. 
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Five-Year WER Index (1988-92): 
Title/author/subject cross-index for 
issues 58 thru 77. $10. 


Endangered issues (we have fewer 
than 30 in stock): #2, 5, 10, 11, 13, 14, 
16, 21, 23, 24, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 45, 48, 
49, 50, 53, 54, 56, 58, 61, 63, 68. $50. 


Rare issues (we have fewer than 10 
in stock): #4, 7, 9, 28, 51, 52, 57, 
60, 64, 69, 77. $100. 


Extinct issues (out of print; we 
offer bound photocopies): #1, 3, 6, 
8, 55. $30. 


¢ Issue 27 was The Next Whole Earth 
Catalog. It is not available as a back 
issue. 


TO ORDER: Call 800/938-6657 (from 
outside the US: 415/332-1716) or fax 
415/332-3110. $20 minimum for credit- 
card orders (or we lose our shirts). 


WHOLE EARTH REVIEW WINTER 1994 
27 GATE FIVE ROAD SAUSALITO, CA 94965 800/938-6657 
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"“GNOSIS?” WHAT ON EARTH IS THAT? 


Gnosis (pronounced no-sis). 1. Inner knowledge of the divine. 
2. A magazine of the spiritual traditions of the West. 

Does psychic healing work? Does Christianity teach us to hate 
the body? What is the Kabbalah? Is there more than one God? 

Ten years ago, Whole Earth editor Jay Kinney founded Gnosis 
for people who are grappling with such questions — but don’t like 
pat answers. Each issue of Gnosis focuses on topics like Sufism, 
Ritual, Psychedelics & Spirituality, or the Body. You'll find a range 
of contrasting views that help you make up your own mind. 

“| don’t think I’ve ever been educated by a magazine in such an 
emotionally satisfying way,” wrote one reader recently. “Gnosishas 
led to deep connections and great adventures in my inner life.” 

Gnosis: We invite you to discover it for yourself. 


1-800-7-GNOSIS 


OR CALL 415-255-0400 


Ke HEALING BARBARA BRENNAN TOTEM ANIMALS TAOIST 


Gnosis 


Sample copy: $8 postpaid. 
Subscriptions: $20/yr. (4 issues). Foreign: $25/yr. 


Order by credit card, m.o., or check drawn on a U.S. bank only. Thank you. 


BOX 14217, SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94114 


In a tour de force of 
scholarship, Ken Wilber 
takes on some of the 

hottest issues of current 


“One of the most 
significant books 
ever published.” 


Larry Dossey, M.D., 
author of Recovering the public discourse—the battle 7 
= ~§=- Soul and Healing Words. of the sexes, the fate of the a 
“Wilber’s book changes earth, the care of the soul— ; 
everything. No one can and casts them in an entirely | 
es «afford to be ignorant of his new light. His challenges to © 
‘as central notions in areas such as 
MiTCHELL Kapor, chairman of 


sex and gender studies, systems 


the Electronic Frontier 
Foundation science, feminism, anthropology, 
psychotherapy, and spirituality, 


“Enormous in scope, 
radically alter the terms of 


insightful from beginning 
to end, and immensely 
courageous. This book 


discourse in each discipline. 


MicHaeL Murpry, author of 
The Future of the Body SHAMBHALA 


Now at your bookstore, or order from Shambhala Publications, Horticultural Hall, 300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, MA 02115 
Phone 617-424-0228 * FAX 617-236-1563 + Send for free catalog * Distributed by Random House 
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— Kirkus Reviews 


The Whole Earth 
Catalog’s newest 
edition is here, 
and not a minute 
too soon! 
Order your 
&\ copy today 
— they're 
going fast ... 
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The Millennium Whole Earth Catalog 
is your perfect guide to the end of the century. 


The tools are at our disposal — it’s up to us to put them to good use. 


Health. Sex. Communications. Technology. 
And many more old classics and new ideas that will change you and the way you think. 


The Millennium Whole Earth Catalog. Tools ¢ Ideas * Culture * Hope 
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Yes! Send me the Catalogs I’ve requested below! 


_} Commemorative edition 
signed by the whole staff: _ @$100 
_J Hard Cover edition: ___ @ $50 
Soft Cover edition: @ $30 
CA residents add $7.25% sales tax; International surface 


mail add $5/book; International air mail add $15/book 
Send order to: 


to Canada/Mexico and $30/book for all other foreign. 
TOTAL DUE: 

Millennium Whole Earth Catalog 

P.O. Box 38 

Sausalito, CA 94966 


Or call toll free (9-5 PST): Name 
800/938-6657. 


Address 
Check enclosed. 


Visa Mastercard City/State/Zip 
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th century is illustrated through the Baidwi 
g _trail-blazed the development of sustainabl. Fisk 
ustry. This video exptores our Capa Hazel Hénd 
design a sustainable and desirable future. Sole 
to design a sustainable and desirable future. #Paoto Sol ima 
60 minutes*VHS format | 


Natural Wonders 
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An unprecedented photographic record of cat creativity ...a wildly colorful history of evolution... will 
wonders never cease? Look for these and other fine Ten Speed Press books at your loca! bookstore or, 
for more information, call I-800-841I-BOOK. 
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